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SIR CHARLES NAPIER 1N INDIA.* 


Tue history of a man’s actions is not 
the history of his life. This, indeed, 
is a distinction rather to be felt than 
described, and for the sake merely of 
public utility need not, perhaps, al- 
ways be remembered. Yet even from 
this point of view the recognition of 
such a truth is not wholly valueless. 
When a man is by public consent 
wroclaimed great, a faithful record of 
his exploits and opinions may be 
sufficient for all purposes of appeal 
or precedent. But to excite imita- 
tion it is requisite that we should 
have a picture of the man himself— 
something on which the memory can 
linger, and which shall enable the 
most ordinary events of life to recall 
his image to the mind. When this is 
done, we have biography in its most 
perfect form ; which is, perhaps, re- 
garded from all points of view, the 
most truly influential species of 
literature. By it, if the subject be 
well chosen, the imagination is 
enlisted on the side of right ener- 
gies; and romance and reason go 
hand and hand towards the attain- 
ment of a high ideal. If the first part 
of Sir Charles Napier’s Life did not 
answer to this standard of excellence, 
much less does the second. The slo- 
venly system of making it consist of 
extracts from his letters and journal 
gives it a fragmentary appearance, 
and effectually prevents our interest 
from being riveted on the hero as it 
ought to be. We are enabled with 
some difliculty to trace great military 


operations, and to catch great prin- 
ciples of policy. But the one figure 
to which all else should be subser- 
vient is frequently buried under a 
mass of details, or condemned to a 
secondary place by being made to 
speak for himself. Sir William’s 
volumes, therefore, cannot rank high 
asa work of art. But as a mine of 
valuable information, and as a record 
of singular sagacity, they are still of 
unrivaled interest. 

We shall pass lightly over the 
leading public events of Sir Charles’s 
Indian career, as they have already 
been given to the world in another 
and more complete shape, and con- 
fine our attention principally to 
such passages of the present work 
as may serve to throw light on 
those disastrous events which are this 
moment engrossing public interest. 
A few words will be sufficient to 
place before the reader’s mind the 
circumstances and events of those 
days, and render the behaviour and 
the advice of the great general before 
us more familiar and appreciable. 

Sir Charles Napier was sent out to 
India from his command of the 
northern district of England, in the 
autumn of the year 1841, and arrived 
at Bombay on the 12th of December 
of that year. At this period we were 
in the middle of the Affghan war; 
Sir William Mac Naughten had been* 
murdered ; General Elphinston’s army 
had been destroyed in the retreat 
from Cabool; and Sir Robert Sale 
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was defending himself, with small 
hopes of success, at Jelalabad. Sir 
Charles’s first command in India was 
at Poonah; and while there he re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough, then newly appointed to 
succeed Lord Auckland, to uest 
“a statement of his views with re- 
spect to the manner in which the 
honour of our arms may be most 
effectually established in Affghanis- 
tan.” This is sufficient to show the 
high estimation in which the test 
English soldier since the days of 
Wellington was held by the best 
governor-general of India since the 
days of Wellesley; but unhappily the 
forces at Lord Ellenborough’s dispo- 
sal were inadequate to the execution 
of Sir Charles’s designs. 

In the summer of 1842 Napier was 
appointed to the command of the 
army in Scinde. The condition of 
Scinde at this period was as fol- 
lows :— 


A series of foul negociations by Lord 
Auckland’s government had given the 
British a treaty, permitting a partial oc- 
cupation of Scinde and a complete con- 
trol of the Ameers as a paramount power. 

The treaty forced on the Ameers 


by Lord Auckland, to facilitate the inva- 
sion of Affghanistan, had been signed 
under the guns of Sir John Keane’s army ; 
it rendered the Indus free from all the 
fluvial nations, and gave the British para- 
mount authority in Scinde, with posses- 


sion of Kurrachee, Sukkur, Bukkur, 
Roree, Shikarpoor, and a chain of posts 
by Dakur to the Bolan Pass. For more 
than three years it had been in force, and 
Lord Ellenborough’s orders were express 
as to the observance of its stipulations. 
This was vital for British interests ; for 
the Ameers, fretting under the yoke, 
were exciting the mountain tribes to war, 
and preparing for it themselves, being 
encouraged by the Cabool disaster. Such 
was the political state of Scinde when 
General Nott advanced from Candahar to 
join General Pollock at Cabool, having 
orders to retire afterwards to India by 
the Khyber Pass, while General England 
fell back by the Bolan Pass into Scinde 
with all Nott’s encumbrances. While the 
troops were so dispersed, the safety of 

, General England and the British supre- 
macy in Scinde evidently depended upon 
Sir C. Napier’s vigour and judgment as a 
politician and a commander. 


Now appears upon the scene a 
gentleman with whom much of Sir 
Charles’s future proceedings became 
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involved. We can only say, adhuc 
sub judice lis est, but Napier’s unfor- 
tunate embroilment with his political 
coadjutor embittered the enjoyment 
of his future triumphs, and prevented 
the full glory of his achievements from 
receiving its due acknowledgment. 

Colonel, now Sir James, Outram 
was, however, a most distinguished 
officer, and had performed exploits in 
India when quite a young man, the 
credit of which not even the torrent- 
like abuse of two Napiers can oblite- 
rate. It is one of the most dangerous 
characteristics of the present work, 
that while convincing us of the pu- 
rity, gallantry, and disinterested wis- 
dom of the deceased general, it 
seduces us into a most mistaken sym- 
pathy with his furious invectives, 
and an inconsiderate belief that he 
who never erred with the sword 
must be equally infallible with the 
pen. This,of course, is by no means 
the case. He never paused to reflect 
on what might possibly be urged 
against his own view of the question 
But then we should remember that 
few good men of action do. We 
cannot act and philosophise at the 
same time. It was better, after all, 
that Cope should be maltreated, and 
Buist called a “ blatant beast,” than 
that Meeanee should have been lost, 
or regiment after regiment in mutiny. 

Sir Charles Napier was a man who 
in quarrels of this nature neither 
gave nor expected quarter. His 
journal and letters are plentifully be- 
sprinkled with the most virulent 
vituperation of Colonel Outram. We 
have not, however, the slightest in- 
tention of attempting to arbitrate be- 
tween them. The two men repre- 
sented two separate systems of policy, 
then for the first time brou hit dis: 
tinctly into collision with each other, 
and the respective merits of these 
will receive consideration in their 
— place. The personal quarrel 

tween Outram and Napier we do 
not propose to investigate. 

The complicated events which led 
to the battle of Meeanee are fully nar- 
rated in Sir William’s History of the 
Conquest of Scinde. A conspiracy 
was organised to drive the British 
from the country, and to Sir Charles 
Napier, all unpractised as he was in 
Indian transactions, the merit seems 
due of having at once seen through 
the falsehood of the Ameers’ profes- 
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sions. He rose superior to their 
artifices, acted on his own judgment, 
and by aresolute exercise of strength 
broke through their guard, and ren- 
dered their skill in diplomatic fence 
utterly nugatory. When will Eng- 
land justly appreciate the truth, that 
while we cannot beat even Europeans 
in the use of this weapon, it is dou- 
ble-dyed folly to attempt it with Ori- 
entals? Sir Charles Napier saw this 
clearly, and by an exercise of prudent 

recipitance brought on the battle of 
iiucaen, while he was yet in a posi- 
tion to fight it with success, struck 
the enemy with a panic, and scat- 
tered their combination to the winds. 
The reward he met with for this 
splendid service we shall have occa- 
sion to notice hereafter. 

The battle of Meeanee was fought 
on the 17th of February, 1843; and 
though the embers of the war still 
smouldered, the flame was effectually 

ot under, and the subjugation of 
Scinde an accomplished fact. What- 
ever might have been the justice or 
the soins of our first quarrel with 
the Ameers, and truth compels us to 
say that of the first there was little 
enough, no one now denies that Na- 
vier’s administration of Scinde asa 

ritish province was both wise and 
merciful. He brought the higher 
classes to believe that it was their 
true interest to become subjects of 
the British monarchy, and taught 
the lower to rely upon European ad- 
ministration for justice and safety. 
He never betrayed the faintest spark 
of timidity or even hesitation in the 
punishment of treasonable offences, 
and brought the powerful men of the 
province to a tardy conviction that 
neither the number of their followers 
nor the depth of their purses could 
save them from the vengeance of the 
law when impersonated by this 
vigilant and fiery Feringhee. The 
Beloochees said that his kismet was 
a cubit longer than any man then 
alive; and the Hill Robbers styled 
him the only king who had ever come 
into their country. 

The high opinion entertained of 
his military abilities was sufficiently 
evinced by the conduct of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who just before the battle 
of Ferozeshah summoned him to 
head quarters for the io mga of 
asking his advice. It had been ori- 
ginally designed that Napier should 
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invade the Punjaub with the Scinde 
army, consisting of 15,000men, and his 
mortification when this was aban- 
doned may be easily conceived. His 
weary journey to Lahore was, as it 
turned out, wasted. The Sikh entrench- 
ments had been forced, and peace 
patched up for the time ; but on such 
conditions, and leaving the country in 
such a state, that Sir Charles at once 
declared that another war must be 
the result. 

It was in 1847 that Sir Charles, 
wearied by the perpetual thwarting 
which awaited all his plans for the 
improvement of Scinde, harassed 
daily by the malignant misrepresen- 
tations of personal enemies, and in- 
fluenced perhaps more than all by 
the ill health of his family, resolved 
to send in his resignation; and at 
this point of his career his biographer 
takes the pga of epitomising 
the principal events of his Scindian 
administration. 


In October, 1842, he took charge of the 
political and military affairs of Scinde— 
both being in a most confused and peri- 
lous state, seriously affecting the general 
safety of the whole Indian Empire. Before 
the end of that year he laid open the hostile 
designs and intrigues of the Ameers, and 
by a dexterous policy broke their military 
combinations in Upper Scinde, and at the 
same time he detached the most powerful 
of them from the family league, and made 
him a fast friend of the British. 

In January, 1843, he marched into the 
desert, and destroyed the fortress of 
Emaun Gheer, considered by the Beloo- 
chees impregnable. Eighteen days he re- 
mained in the wilderness ; and his enter- 
prise was characterised by the Duke of 
Wellington as “the most curious feat of 
arms he had ever known or read of.” 

The 17th of February, 1843, he won 
the battle of Meeanee, with less than two 
thousand men, against thirty-five thousand 
Beloochees strongly posted and entrenched. 

During the remainder of February, and 
the first three weeks of March, he formed 
an entrenched camp, constructed a fort to 
defend his steamers, and skilfully pre- 
pared for new efforts, awaiting supplies, 
and showing himself, said the Duke of 
Wellington, “familiar with the greatest 
operations of war.” He maintained this 
position under the most trying difficulties, 
in face of a new army of thirty thousand 
Beloochees, led by Shere Mohamed the 
Lion, acting in concert with the captive 
Ameers. 

The 22nd of March, his reinforcements 
being in danger, he by a most able com- 
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bination ensured their safety and junction, 
in face of the Lion’s whole army drawn 
out to prevent him. 

The 24th of March, with five thousand 
men, he totally routed twenty-six thousand 
warriors, strongly entrenched with triple 
lines at Dubba. 

Pursuing his victory with incredible 
energy, the thermometer marking 112°, 
he in a few days took the Lion’s fortified 
capital of Meerpoor, on the edge of the 
Great Desert, and his stronger fortress of 
Omerkote, in the heart of that desert, 
causing the Ameer to fly northward with 
a few followers, while the British forces re- 
gained Hydrabad before the inundation 
of the Indus could intercept their com- 
munication—a surprising instance of cal- 
culated energy. 

Between the 8th of April and the end 
of May he secured all his positions, re- 
paired Meerpoor and the fort of Ali-Ba- 
Tanda, proclaimed and established the 
British sovereignty, and reduced the 
great sirdars and chiefs to submission. 
Meanwhile, he secretly arranged an im- 
mense combination of troops, advancing 
from points hundreds of miles distant to 
crush the Lion, who had raised another 
army, had concerted a new plan of opera- 
tions with the great tribes on the right 
banks of the Indus, and prepared a gene- 
ral insurrection around Hydrabad. 

In June, the thermometer marking 
130°, he marched once more against the 
Lion, contriving by a subtle stroke of 
policy to stay the projected insurrection ; 
having by his previous measures cut off 
the tribes of the right bank from inter- 
course with the Ameer. 

The 8th of June, the Lion, being sur- 
rounded, was beaten in a skirmish, his 
army dispersed, and he fled alone to the 
hill tribes beyond the frontier of Scinde ; 
but his conqueror, struck by the sun on 
the day of the skirmish, was with diffi- 
culty saved from dissolution. Neverthe- 
less, after a few days’ rest, he, though for 
months hovering between life and death, 
continued to direct all the affairs civil 
and military, until September, when the 
British rule was completely established. 

Appointed Governor of Scinde, he re- 
organized and conducted the whole civil, 
political, and social affairs of the con- 
quered people, as well as the military 
government of his army. He abolished 
slavery, he put an entire stop to “ suttees,” 
and rigorously suppressed the general prac- 
tice of infanticide and the murder of women. 

Under the Ameers, oppression had en- 
tirely denuded the country of artizans and 
handicraftsmen ; the Hindoo trader was 
squeezed like a sponge ; the Scindian cul- 
tivator was ground to the earth. The 
Belooch warrior and robber alone thrived, 
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though with no real security against the 
cruelty and injustice of the Ameers. 
Under Charles Napier all were pro- 
tected, restrictions on labour were re- 
moved, just remuneration insured. The 
emigrant artizans came back, and with 
them crowds of handicraftsmen from other 





states. He restored the fainting agricul- 
tural spirit of the Scindees, and achieved 
the more difficult task of amalgamating 
the proud, ferocious Belooch warrior with 
the cultivator or trader, giving him an in- 
terest in peaceable pursuits. 

He formed a body of police on such an 
admirable system that it has been copied 
in the Punjaub, in Bombay, and in Ma- 
dras—without acknowledgment ! 

He constructed public works of gigan- 
tic size, extent, and utility, with a marvel- 
lous economy. He opened hundreds of 
miles of canals, and projected greater 
works and greater extent jof irrigation, 
but was stopped by the supreme govern- 
ment. He raised Kurrachee from a vil- 
lage to a great city. 

He banished scurvy from it, as affec- 
ting the garrison, by establishing a public 
garden ; and, by constructing magnificent 
barracks at Hydrabad and Kurrachee, he 
diminished sickness amongst the troops 
in a remarkable manner. 

Annual pestilence, affecting Shikarpoor 
and Sukkur, was produced by an exten- 
sive marsh subject to the overflow of the 
Indus. He constructed a bank of resis- 
tance to that overflow, thirty miles in 
length, and the pestilence ceased. 

He organised the whole system of taxa- 
tion and collection ; and after defraying 
the whole expenses of civil government, 
he paid a large overplus into the general 
treasury. 

He secured commerce, and gave it faci- 
lities ; and Scinde produces indigo of the 
finest kind, while cotton and sugar only 
require good processes to render them 
equal or superior to what is grown in 
America and the West Indies. 

He kept the Ameer Ali Moorad stead- 
fast to the British alliance. He drew off 
from the Talpoor princes’ cause (forty of 
whom, having the Lion for their head, 
were still at large) all the great chiefs 
and sirdars ; thus rendering their efforts to 
raise commotions nugatory. 

He gained the personal friendship of 
the Rao of Cutch, of the Nawab of Bhaw]- 
poor. 

He raised two Belooch battalions, and 
so disciplined them that they eagerly 
marched against the Sikhs, on the break- 
ing out of the Punjaub war. 

In 1844, the robber tribes of the 
Cutchee hills defied his power, boasting 
that for 600 years they had been uncon- 
quered, though mighty kings had assailed 
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them ; terrible were their rocks and de- 
serts ; and they were allied with the Aff- 
ghans of Candahar and the Khelatees. 
Eighteen thousand strong they were them- 
selves ; fierce and brave, and subtle, and of 
great constancy ; and the universal cry 
was that to attack them was madness ; 
yet he conquered them, and broke the 
general combination. 

In 1845, having been previously forced 
to neglect preparation, and assured that 
no Punjaub war would occur, he was sud- 
denly called to organise, equip, and move 
alarge army. He had to create all the 
means for this great effort; yet, with 
wondrous energy and arrangement, in 
forty days he assembled fifteen thousand 
fighting men, with thirty thousand fol- 
lowers, four hundred miles from Kurra- 
chee, completely furnished with provi- 
sions, carriages, military bridges, a flotilla, 
and battering train of sixty pieces, with 
an overflowing engineers’ force. 

Dashed to the ground and extinguished 
were all his aspirations, all his great pro- 
jects, by a call from the Governor-general 
to assume direction of the main operations 
in the north. Deeply were his feelings 
hurt by that great military error. Sud- 
denly, by an intermediate and unexpected 
victory, his exertion to reach the army 
was rendered useless, and he returned to 
Scinde—unnoticed !| For he was the Gene- 
ral to whom all turned in difficulties and 
distress, but from whom all turned when 
honours and acknowledgments were to be 
awarded! Disdain, contumely, and ac- 
tive enmity were his reward! Fifty-three 
years of service, six deep wounds, two 
great victories, the march into the desert, 
the subjugation of the hill tribes, the con- 
quest of a fresh kingdom, and five years 
of successful government were all for- 
gotten ; while personal animosity of the 
basest kind, injustice of the most grievous 
nature, were coupled with the direst false- 
hood to injure his fame, to break his for- 
tune, and shorten his life. All has failed ! 
He is regarded as one of England’s great- 
est generals and noblest public servants 
now, and will be more so hereafter. 


Though the above summary is 
sketched by a partial hand—and the 
hand too belonging to a family who, 
whether in laudation or abuse, have 
ever shrunk from moderation—yet it 
would be difficult to gainsay its sub- 
stantial truth. With all conceivable 
deductions,Sir Charles Napier’s name 
must be allowed to stand in the fore- 
most rank of those great Englishmen 
who have awed by their genius and 
conciliated by their integrity the 
cruel and crafty Oriental races. 

Sir Charles landed at Portsmouth 
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on the 15th of May, 1848, and was 
received by Lord Frederick Fitzcla- 
rence, at the head of all the officers 
of the regular garrison, and all the 
officers of marines. He complains 
that no notice of this reception was 
taken by any of the newspapers, and 
that the Z'imes went so far as to re- 
fuse an exact statement forwarded by 
the mayor, though he offered to pay 
for it as an advertisement. 

At Cheltenham, Napier met many 
of his old brothers in arms, living 
meagrely on their pensions—* shri- 
velled old men, with age ploughed 
deep in their wizened old faces,” and 
the sympathy he expresses for their 
somewhat thankless lot betrays the 
truly warm heart that beat beneath 
his thorny exterior. ‘ Poor old fel- 
lows,” he says, “it vexes me to see 
them so hard run for small comforts; 
and I am glad I came here, if it were 
only for the chats with them of old 
fights and hardships.” 

Events in India now began to take 
a turn towards justifying the predic- 
tions of the late governor of Scinde, 
and before the year was over the idea 
of Sir Charles’s return to India had 
become familiar to the public. He 
had, however, powerful enemies to 
contend with, and nothing but the 
personal entreaties of the Duke of 
Wellington induced him once more to 
become a servant of the East India 
Company. It was on this occasion 
that the Duke made use of his fa- 
mous argument, “If you don’t go, I 
must.” Fetes and banquets now 
crowded upon him; and the follow- 
ing laughable anecdote is told of him 
when about to dine with the Queen 
at Osborne: “ Receiving a sudden 
command from royalty to dine at 
Osborne, with only a few hours’ no- 
tice, he was going down in a drab 
waistcoat none of the newest, but 
was stopped by a remonstrance on 
the necessity of court dress. He had 
no other waistcoat ; but suddenly re- 
collecting that his valet, a foreigner, 
was a dandy, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh! I 
dare say Nicholas has a fine waist- 
coat ; [ll borrow it,’ and so he did.” 

Sir Charles Napier quitted Eng- 
land for his second Indian comman:A 
on the the 24th of March, 1849, 
arrived at Calcutta on the 6th of 
May, and found that his services 
were rendered unnecessary by the 
brilliant and decisive victory gained 
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by Lord Gough at Goojerat. His 
second period of Indian service was 
not satisfactory. The immediate dan- 

er over, all the old prejudice against 

apier returned in full force, and he 
carried his obstinacy and plain speak- 
ing toan extent that was really inju- 
rious to the cause he wished to serve. 
During the two years, however, in 
which he held the office of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian army, 
he exercised a most beneficial influ- 
ence. He quelled a dangerous mu- 
tiny ; and was finally driven to re- 
sign in consequence of a measure 
which, supposing even that it did 
slightly exceed the limits of his 
authority, was nevertheless so wise 
and so imperatively necessary, that 
none but narrow-minded men would 
have been weak enough to interfere. 
Lord Dalhousie, however, shewed this 
spirit from the beginning. The first 
words he addressed to Napier, on his 
arrival in India, and before he had re- 
ceived any provocation, were these : 
“T have been warned, Sir Charles 
Napier, not to let you encroach upon 
my authority, and I will take damned 
good care that you shall not.” 

When Sir Charles returned to 
England, he was in his 69th year. 
This time none of those broad and 
salient successes which alone appeal 
to popular sympathies shed a blaze 
around his name, and no great de- 
monstrations marked the gratitude of 
a people whose great colonial empire 
he had done so much to preserve and 
consolidate. The few, however, who 
can appreciate the value of such ser- 
vices as he had lately rendered, wel- 
comed him with cordial warmth. 
The Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset showed him marked 
attention and respect. The Queen 
asked him to dinner; and on the 
whole, consoled by the consciousness 
of having done his duty and the ap- 
probation of disinterested judges, he 
need not have felt any great de 
of soreness on the aie of public 
ingratitude. Buta contented Napier 
is not a Napier at all, and Sir Charles 
took his grumbling exercise to the 
end of the chapter as steadily as he 
walked, rode, or ate. 

We have not space to notice his 
various observations on the subject of 
a foreign invasion, which form the 
most interesting portions of his jour- 
nal during the last years of his life. 
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He caught a severe cold at the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral in 1852, and 
was never quite himself afterwards. 
The last letter written with his own 
hand was on the 7th June, 1853, ex- 
pressing a sarcasm against “ the little 
great Marquis—the Laird of Cock- 
pen”—. ¢., Lord Dalhousie, only too 
apt an illustration of the strength of 
the ruling passion in death. 

The account of his death is too 
strikingly told to be omitted. 


Early in June the proud spirit and 
strong heart bent, and he took to a bed from 
whence he was never voluntarily to rise 
again. In July at his own desire he was 
conveyed, still in bed, to the railway sta- 
tion, from whence with great considera- 
tion and reverence from the officials, he 
was carried to Oaklands and placed in a 
large ground floor room built by himself. 
Well he knew his own state, though to 
soothe others at times he declared himself 
still able to wrestle with success ; but his 
friend Dr. Scott, in sorrowful opposition, 
soon intimated that hope must be relin- 
guished. 

At times his mind wandered, but when 
clear he gave proof of consideration for 
others, and evinced his generous feelings 
for every instinct with life that served him. 
His sufferings were severe, unceasing ; 
and unceasing was the attendance of his 
sons in law, William Napier and Montagu 
M‘Murdo ; on the morning of August 
29th, at five o’clock, he expired like a 
soldier, on a naked camp bedstead, the 
windows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly face. 
Surrounded by his family and some of his 
brothers, he died. All his grieving ser- 
vants were present, and at his feet stood 
two veterans of his regiment, gazing with 
terrible emotion at a countenance then 
settling in death, which they had first seen 
beaming in the light of battle! Easy 
was the actual dissolution, however, and 
as the last breath escaped, Montagu 
M‘Murdo with a sudden inspiration 
snatched the old colours of the 22nd 
Regiment, the colours that had been borne 
at Meeanee and Hydrabad, and waved 
them over the dying hero. Thus Charles 
Napier passed from this world. 

An intrepid soldier in life, he died 
amidst trophies of battle, and his camp- 
bed was his bier ; the glorious colours of 
the 22nd gently waved over him and 
between them the grand picture of 
Melanee leaned forward above the pale 
heroic countenance, as if to claim his 
corpse on that bloody field. On each side 
were placed Indian spears, supportin; 
Belooch shields and interspersed with rich 
sabres, matchlocks, and other spoils. At 
his feet was the Chief Ameer’s marble 
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chair of state, bearing on its seat his own 
good service sword, inherited from his 
father and never disgraced. Over the 
back of the chair hung the grand cross 
and collar of the Bath ; mean glittering 
symbols, scarcely to be noted among the 
signs of real greatness so profusely 
scattered around! Pitiful indeed seemed 
those shining tinsel baubles near one 
black bloodstained shield of vile material, 
the thin defence of a poor Belooch 
soldier, but adorned with three bullet 
marks and four bayonet stabs, telling how 
fiercely the gallant bearer shook it aloft in 
fight ; he was the type of his race ; and 
surging hosts of such heroic men Charles 
Napier had met and conquered! Facing 
the marble chair was a testimonial of 
great richness and beauty, presented by 
the men of the civil service in Scinde ; 
and at its foot were two swords of 
honour : one from Lord Ellenborough 
as Governor-General, the other from the 
102nd Regiment. Last and most es- 
teemed was laid, close to his side, the 
sword of , the sword of gratitude, 
the testimony of the Belooch sirdars to 
his beneficent government ! Thus he lay 
in death amidst irrefragable proofs that 
his genius had been strong in war, his 
head wise in government, his heart com- 
passionate. 


We shall now proceed to glance at 
some of those questions which are 
more specially interesting at the pre- 
sent moment. The policy of Lord 
Ellenborough, the relations of the 
military to the civil service, the 
condition of the Indian army, and 
the conduct of the Indian press. 

The policy of Lord Ellenborough, 
then, was a strictly imperial policy. 
There can be no doubt that he plainly 
foresaw the day when it will be neces- 
sary either to resign our Indian 
empire, or to completely revolution- 
ise the government. Seventeen years 
ago the pear was not ripe; nor is it 
so, perhaps, even now. But the 
change is only a question of time. 
Lord Ellenborough was crushed for 
attempting to carry out a new sys- 
tem before the question had been suf- 
ficiently ventilated, and the mists of 
error and prejudice dispersed. The 
anomaly which he was the first 
clearly to detect, but which is be- 
coming better known every day, isas 
follows :—The government of an in- 
tegral portion of the British “— 
upon a system suitable only to a body 
of settlers in a new country. Private 
enterprise may be all very well for 
effecting a lodgment in a remote and 
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barbarous but powerful and wealthy 
region, where strict observance of 
the forms of law is impossible, and 
where the peril and the profit alike 
appertain to the individual adven- 
turer. Such was the system by which 
in the seventeenth century we de- 
stroyed the naval power of the Spa- 
niards in the purple seas of the 
tropics. Such was the system which 
originally struck terror into the gol- 
den courts of Oriental potentates, and 
laid the foundation of the greatest 
colonial empire the world has ever 
seen. But while the conquest of 
India was in progress,a system might 
be not only tolerable but advanta- 
geous, which, after the establishment 
ot a regular government, would be 
fraught with danger and injustice. 
It might be well to temper individual 
audacity by the enormous magnitude 
of the prize to be won ; and it might 
be wal that a private company should 
bear the responsibility of many ques- 
tionable, though perhaps unavoidable, 
actions, rather than the Imperial go- 
vernment, or the whole British peo- 
ple. Under such circumstances, the 
privileges of the East India Company 
were a benefit to the community at 
large. But this state of things has 
now, we maintain, entirely passed 
away. The necessity for these pri- 
vileges has ceased to exist; they are 
now but an encumbrance; and in an 
age which has signed the death war- 
rant of all monopolies, we cannot be- 
lieve that the gigantic monopoly in 
Leadenhall-street will long be per- 
mitted to continue. 

The point at which these two sys- 
tems—the old and the new—come 
into collision is, of course, the rela- 
tion between the military and civil 
services. The political agent is the 
representative of the one, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the other. The 
one is typical of government by in- 
trigue, personal character, and local 
influences ; the other of government 
by uniform law and a centralised ad- 
ministration, which is most suitable 
to India at the present day. Events 
are proclaiming that that noble country 
must cease to be regarded merely as 
a place where fortunes can be made 
by a certain lucky set of families. It 
is too hard that they should reap all 
the profit, while the disgrace affects 
the whole nation. But to waive this 
point, our main argument is that a 
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country which has now fairly become 
a limbof the British empire, cannot 
be handed over to the management of 
a private company. It is inevitable, 
while human nature remains what it 
is, that when their interests clash 
with those of the public, the latter 
should go to the wall ; and it cannot 
be but that they often should clash, 
while India is governed on purely 
commercial principles. It is neces- 
sary that the dividends on India 
stock should be large. To ensure 
this, it is necessary that the Indian 
expenditure should be small. The 
consequence is a system of parsimony 
towards the military service which in 
reality unfits it for preserving the 
security of the country. But the 
Company trusts to the wretched ob- 
solete system of political intrigues to 
prevent an outbreak, and reckons on 
the whole that it is better to run the 
risk than to maintain a constant 
drain on their exchequer. This spe- 
culative spirit is essentially commer- 
cial, and this is what we mean by go- 
verning India on purely commercial 
principles. Butthe system is unwor- 
thy of a great empire which legislates 
for posterity, and which is under no 
necessity of purchasing the tempo- 
rary good-will of a body of share- 
holders, by entailing danger and per- 
haps ruin on future generations. 

The condition of the native army 
is an excellent instance of the way in 
which this system has operated. It 
has long been a complaint that the 
best European officers in the Sepoy 
regiments were drafted off to the 
staff, thus invariably leaving the 
native soldier under the control of 
inferior specimens of the conquering 
race. But it was not alone by the 
exigencies of the staff that the native 
troops were deprived of the moral 
influence exercised by a body of able 
European captains and subalterns. 
As soon as it was known at Calcutta 
that any particular officer was a man 
of more than average ability, and 
above all, that he was acquainted 
with the language of the country, he 
was at once marked out for civil em- 
ployment. As much knowledge of 
law asin England enables a country 
magistrate to avoid ridicule, is in 
India sufficient for all the ordinary 
purposes of the judgment seat. A 
young officer accustomed to the rate 
of military pay would eagerly under- 
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take, for five or six hundred a year, 
labour which no civil servant would 
think of performing under a thou- 
sand. In this way all the regiments 
of the native army have been sys- 
tematically deprived of all their best 
men—all those who both from their 
knowledge of the language and gene- 
ral weight of character would under- 
stand the wants and command the 
reverence of the Hindoo or Mussul- 
man private. That feeling is now be- 
ing rapidly transferred to the native 
officers or soubadars; and the evil, 
which was of no small proportions 
even in Napier’s time, has since then 
grown to enormous magnitude by the 
annexation of Oude and Burmah. 
3y that great man the corroding sore 
was detected with his usual sagacity, 
and denounced with his accustomed 
vigor. A few passages will fully 
confirm our preceding observations : 
The general framework of this army is 
bad. The officers appear better staff- 
officers than ours, but as regimental offi- 
cers worse., , , The former European 
officer was the enterprising, hard-headed, 
daring fellow who taught and formed the 
sepoy, the Clives, the Laurences, Bussys, 
&c. The present European is a youngster 
who makes curry, drinks champagne, and 
avoids the sun ; in ten or twelve years, if 
he has brains and health, he acquires some 
knowledge and is put upon the staff; 
thus the regiments are constantly com- 
manded by lieutenants. While this dete- 
rioration of the European goes on, the 
native officer seems to acquire a higher 
grade in general estimation, because, from 


want of European officers, the young and 
ignorant command nominally, while the 
natives, ever at their posts, are the real 


officers, and very good ones too! There is 
a great cry for more regimental officers, 
because the few there are have more work 
than they like ; but no one seems to fore- 
see that your young, inexperienced, wild 
cadet will some day find the Indian army 
taken out of his hands by the soubadars, 
who.are men of high caste, and very 
daring, many having got orders of merit 
for noble actions. Very lately the bearers 
of a wounded officer being pressed by the 
Affzhans set him down and ran; the 
Affghans made a rush to murder him, but 
a sepoy sergeant shot the first, slew the 
second with his bayonet, and defended the 
officer until help came ; yet, at that mo- 
ment, they were retreating and hotly pur- 
sued, Now, when knowledge is added to 
such intrepidity, our European ascendancy 
can only be maintained by keeping the re- 
gimental officers complete, especially those 
of the higher ranks, The soubahdars are 
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steady, respectful, thoughtful, stern-looking 
men, very zealous and very military, the 
sole instructors of all our soldiers. If our 
rulers think this a trifle, and none appear 
to think it worth consideration, they will 
some day be surprised ; and to this we are 
adding a dirty, parsimonious defrauding of 
the sepoys, which has within two months 
produced a mutiny in six or seven regi- 
ments in different parts of India, one 
under my command. 


Now take a fact. On the 10th instant 
six sepoys deserted with arms and ammu- 


nition ; no Indian officer “ ever heard of 


such a thing before!” That is a step in 
the march of mischief. The commander, 
foolish and cowed, did not report till the 
llth. The police tracked, and seeing the 
men at a distance changed their own 
clothes to join them as travellers ; they 
thus passed the frontier, and went twenty 
miles beyond, when an opportunity offered 
for seizing the deserters’ arms and secu- 
ring their persons, which was done though 
the police were only equal in number. 
Now for the fact ; the men left a letter to 
be opened and read to the Brigadier 
Douglas, under curses on the finder if he 
failed to doso. It contained a statement 
of oppressions by the native adjutant, 
native captain, and native sergeant major ; 
and finished thus—‘‘ We bid adieu to 
Colonel and to our European officers, 
who were always kind and good to us : 
we love and honour them, but they do 
not know what goes on; we are not 
allowed to complain. We are high caste 
men, our oppressors are low caste, and 
we will not bear the gross abuse they 
heap upon us, and on our wives, who are 
good and respectable women !” 

One or two very young officers tried to 
interfere with the native adjutant in this 
case, but the colonel stupidly took part 
with the native officer ; the same thing 
had happened with Colonel Moseley when 
the 64th Regiment mutinied. 

Thus we find the native officer taking 
the command out of the Europeans’ hands. 
Now, certainly, in both instances they 
angered the men ; but suppose a good 
and clever native, of whom there are 
plenty, does the same thing, and has the 
whole corps with him? Suppose he 
shows them what useless negligent people 
the Europeans are? Suppose he points 
out some corps with a knave and tyrant, 
and says, behold what they are! Then 
where is your hold of India? These two 
young subalterns showed sense ; but 
where were the mass of sepoys to look 
for protection ? Noman had a captain ; 





the establishment is only paid for ten 
companies ; could the thing have hap- 
pened if the regiment had ten or eyen six 
cxptains with them ? 
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Experience tells us that young men 
naturally are glad to avoid the details of a 
company. The native officer is ready to 
take those details in his hands, and this 
recent desertion is a decided result, the 
like of which will on a larger scale again 
happen. The European officer is loved 
by the sepoy, for he is honorable and 
just generally ; he is the man to lead him 
in battle, and therefore the man to keep 
them in discipline; he is capable of 
making the Indian army march to Mos- 
cow, but he must have fair play. Cour- 
age, zeal, ability, and a white face he 
has ; but he must also have experience, 
which can only be given by keeping him 
with his regiment, not by giving charge 
of two companies to an ensign who was 
three months before in vulgar fractions at 
Addiscombe ! That youth may lead them 
in a storm, but he cannot command them 
in a battle ; much less in a gay can- 
tonment, with women, balls, and races ; 
saying nothing of beer, which I dare not 
now speak of ! I have, in some remarks on 
military law and their new articles of war 
sent to me for my opinion, told them all 
this. I said, give ten captains ; if not, 
give five; but call them grand division 
captains, and let them have the divisions, 
that the sepoy may have a captain to 
look up to, and be protected by a man 
who has taught him to be a soldier—not 
by a boy whom he has taught. 

My opinion will be disregarded, and I 
will give no more, but the present system 
will have a bad result some fine day, as 
sure as God made Moses ; and the Court 
of Directors will sell the grandest empire 
the world ever saw. To give large 
salaries to civil servants and refuse captains 
for sepoys ; this is theireconomy! Yet 
they and their abettors fancy they are fit 
to govern such an empire, and to organize 
an army of 300,000 men! I have deeply 
considered and well observed this superb 
army, and I think the officers are all that 
can be wished for ; but without a proper 
system they cannot rule this immense 
force composed from different nations : 
a circumstance that with good regulations 
gives strength and power, but, with bad, 
causes weakness even to dissolution. 


Extracts of this description might 
be multiplied. But these are suffi- 
cient to disclose the reckless system 
long pursued by the directors—a 
system which has at length borne 
bloody fruit in the disastrous mu- 
tiny at Delhi. Nor are her Ma- 
jesty’s servants much better qua- 
lified for the management of Indian 
affairs. It is a fact that when news 
of the outbreak arrived, a personage 
filling one of the highest posts in 
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the Indian department was ignorant 
whether Delhi was a walled town, 
and had no more conception of the 
length of time required to dispatch 
troops from England than an official 
of the days of the Plantagenets. This 
is probably one evil result of a divi- 
ded command, in which each hopes 
the other will help him out of his 
difficulty. A short extract, embody- 
ing Sir Charles Napier’s plan for a re- 
ductionand more efficient distribution 
of our Indian army, will be the last 
we shall offer to our readers :— 


“The Nizam’s territory ought to be 
consolidated with the Bengal territory, as 
a@ grand base from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Indus; and the 
army should then be organized in four 

d corps, viz. :— 

30,000 on the Indus ; head-quarters 
and civil government at Lahore or Moul- 
tan. 
** 25,000 on the Godavery ; head-quar- 
ters and civil government at Hydrabad. 

‘*25,000 on the Bharamputra ; head- 
quarters and civil government at Calcutta. 

** 50,000 at Lucknow or Agra; head- 
quarters and head seat of civil government 
in India. 

* 20,000 for connecting posts. 

“This would give 150,000 in all, and 
each corps must be concentrated as much 
as possible. Thus we should have :—One 
commander-in-chief and governor-general 
at Agra ; three commanders of corps and 
governors at other places, and at my 
salary, which is less than half of Sir 
George Arthur’s. With this immense re- 
duction of force, the army would be still 
more imposing ; as four large armies, cach 
concentrated, would make a show to 
frighten all Asia; but our empire must be 
one empire, not broken by internal, inde- 
pendent princes ; and the principle of con- 
centration should be rigorously adhered to. 
The civil servants should be greatly re- 
duced in numbers and payment, the num- 
ber of regimental officers increased, and 
the military disbursements would still be 
vastly reduced. 

“This arrangement would be difficult, 
no doubt, but so is every great scheme, 
and all who are likely to lose would op- 
pose it tooth and nail; yet it could be 
done by such a man as Lord Ellenborough, 
and it would double the company’s divi- 
dend in London. It would not diminish 
the patronage of the India House either, 
though that patronage would be chiefly 
military. I think 30,000 men could hold 
the Indus, from Attock to Kurrachee. 
What the Bharamputra would need I 
can’t say, but surely less than the Indus ; 
and good government would render less 
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than 25,000 necessary on the Godavery. 
I am sure ten thousand instead of thirty 
thousand would do for the Indus under a 
good governor. I will answer for half 


. the line with three thousand, the Punjaub 


being ours.” 


In judging of Sir Charles Napier’s 
conduct i iring his Indian command, 
and of his quarrel with Lord Dal- 
housie and the directors, we must 
remember that great provocation was 
both given and received. It was 
irritating to Napier to have his con- 
duct estimated by the strict letter 
of the law, when he knew that he was 
performing a valuable service, and 
it was doubtless provoking to the 
government to see their own servant 
act, as Sir Charles often did, in 
complete independence of themselves. 
To prevent a misunderstanding under 
such circumstances demands a higher 
degree of magnanimity than ordinarily 
falis to the lot of human nature ; and 
we do not think that, morally speak- 
ing, either —— merits very severe 
censure. On the whole, however, we 
must say the balance of blame seems 
to us to rest with the directors. The 
measures for which Napier was re- 
primanded having been so immedi- 
ately beneficial in their operation, we 
think the slight irregularity which 
marked them might have been over- 
looked without detriment to the pub- 
lic service. The two steps which 
caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
were the disbanding of the 66th Re- 
giment and the formation of a Goor- 
kha battalion in its place, and the 
issue of increased pay on his own re- 
sponsibility to the sepoys at Wuz- 
zeerabad. The first of these measures 
was adopted when the Indian army 
was widely disaffected, when twenty- 
four regiments were said to be oie 
to mutiny, and when the Hindoos 
boasted they could reduce us to des- 
peration by refusing to enlist. Under 
these circumstances it was highly im- 
portant to prove to the whole Hindoo 
population that we were not depen- 
dant upon them for our supply of 
soldiers. The Goorkhas were a brave 
and poor race, to a great extent free 
from religious prejudices, and suffi- 
ciently numerous, if necessary, to 
overawe the whole sepoy force. Na- 
pier’s plan seems to us to have been 
a very fine stroke of policy ; and why 
he was blamed for it by Lord Dal- 
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housie, unless because his lordship 
had not been consulted first, would 
puzzle a candid man to determine. 
he second case, and that which im- 
mediately led to his resignation, was 
the suspension of a government regu- 
lation involving the large sum of 
ten pounds for the period of one 
month. The allowances of the sepoys 
had heretofore been issued in propor- 
tion to the market prices of the dis- 
tricts in which they served. A new 
government regulation abolished this 
practice, and established a uniform 
rate of pay in all the presidencies. It 
was the general opinion of the officers 
at Wuzzeerabad, that to enforce this 
novel rule in the then temper of the 
sepoy would be highly dangerous, 
and probably impossible. Sir Charles, 
therefore, ventured on a stretch of 
power, and suspended its operation 
for one month, until he could commu- 
nicate with the supreme government. 
For this act he was so severely repri- 
manded by the Council as to leave 
him no alternative but resignation ! 
That there was a great deal of per- 
sonal feeling mixed up in this affair 
is, of course, a certainty. If Napier 
had given no other cause of offence, 
the violence of his language would 
have been sufficient. In his let- 
ters and journals, and very probably 
in his conversation, Lord Dalhousie 
is styled “a poor little pig,” and “a 
little weasel”—Outram is “a base 
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wretch,” and worse; and Sir James 
Hogg is usually “that Hogg ;” with 
a complacent quotation of Lord 
Brougham’s “sus horridus.” To his 
enemies of the Indian press he gave 
nearly as good as he got. Buist of 
the Bombay Times he once proposed 
as a toast in the words, “‘ B—— that 
blatant beast Buist.” Cope, the edi- 
tor of the Delhi Gazette, he kicked 
down stairs. But, indeed, their 
abuse of him surpassed all limits. 
Buist, we believe, had some preten- 
sions to education, but he was a 
mere pedant, and about as fit to 
comprehend a man like Napier as 
one of his own compositors. Cope, 
originally a private soldier, then 
apprentice to a store-keeper, had lost 
two situations by misconduct. And it 
was the pens of such men as these 
that presumed to vilify Napier, and 
to dictate a military policy to a wor- 
thy pupil ofthe Duke ! 

But we have already exceeded our 
proposed limits. We now take our 
final leave of Sir Charles Napier, than 
whom a truer gentleman or braver 
soldier never led Englishmen to bat- 
tle. The good that he has done, we 
hope and trust, lives after him. Our 
Indian possessions are now in a cri- 
tical condition. Let those on whom 
the responsibility rests “ give their 
nights and days” to the “ Life and 
Opinions of Sir Charles Napier.” 


THE HOME OF BETHANY. 


Scarce fifteen furlongs from the city-gate, 
Embay’d among the green Judean hills, 

(Not yet the wrath was come to the uttermost 
Upon that land,) like a eS a leaf 


Lay Bethany. 


Who knows not 


thany, 


The town of Mary and her sister, loved 
By our dear Lord, what time His blessed feet 


Were known in Jewry ? 


Who will place me there ? 


What spirit that whilom wont with viewless wing 
Angelical, on ancient Olivet, 


Temper the sult 


wind of midsummer 


For the pale forehead of the Son of Man, 
Walking to Bethany, will bid the home, 
By Him beloved, stand as then it stood 


Beneath the summer sky ? 


No home, methinks, 


Such as high fancy frames with delicate craft 
In the sunny orient—where the half-shut eye 
Sees the great stars and the transparent blue 
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Betwixt two marble columns —and around 
The rich red roses swing like wreaths of fire— 
And spouted water all night passioneth 

Its silver weeping in a purple shell. 

Not such a home in sooth, yet beautiful 

With lowlier beauty. Prospect is there thence 
Of the holy city, joy of all the earth, 

Theatre of miracles and mysteries ; 

And of that fane with all its marble pomp, 
Which, moonlight-touch’d, might seem a great white rose 
Worn in the night-dark hair of goddess old. 
There to that home in Bethany came up 

The city murmurs—murmurs of that sea 
Which roars or sobs for ever in the streets, 
With every drop of every wave a life ; 

And there the armed heel and ringing tread 
Of Pilate’s sentinels, pacing to and fro, 

Was almost heard upon a quiet eve. 

3ut to that home came too for evermore, 

Or came, or seem’d to come—an echo, blent 
With Kedron’s murmurs of the mighty music 
Up from the Temple, that had — round 
Fragrant and fadeless flowers, that live on 
Steep’d in the eternal sunset of their gold, 
With incense rolling round about like clouds, 
And silver lamps hung over them like stars, 
And chants that hurried by them like a river ; 
There, too, were things wherewith the childlike East 
Is well content to entertain the hours— 
Garden and grove, and marble to allure 

The fountain—and a sepulchre hard by. 


And near as is the sepulchre in the rock 
To yonder fount, so near are life and death. 
And aye hard by the garden of our heart, 
Hard by the waters that to eye and ear 
Are song and sunlight—is the quiet grave. 
The grave-~Ah, sisters! let it be prepared, 
For Lazarus is dying. 
The greybeard leech 
From the great city saith the silver dew 
Besprent no sovereign weed, whose virtuous balm 
Could heal the waters in that bow] of life. 
For Death was in the spring. Then Martha’s cricf, 
Like low hung clouds that weep themselves away, 
Well’d out in tears; but Mary’s, like a flower 
In the night season, orb’d her anguish round, 
As that its fragrance—in her silent heart. 


Then camea thought that, like a sun, dried up 
Martha’s wild tears, and won out the sweet balin 
Of Mary’s sorrow. Let them send and tell 

Him whom they loved, the Man of Nazareth. 


And who was He? How oftentimes of old, 
Him wearied out and all foredone with care, 
Walking the dusty road and crowded street, 
Or teaching in the Temple-evermore 

The sin and misery of humankind, 
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Weighing ineffably on his human soul— 

Had they received with hospitable care. 

Seeming at first a prophet and a saint, 

A mild, majestic, melancholy man, 

Whose words were darkly beautiful. Slowly then 
Their thoughts orb’d out into a greater thought 
Than they could compass, and conjecture grew 
From glory unto glory, though not yet 

Unto the God-head ; like as when the eye 

Of one that sleepeth, with his casement fronting 
The Eastern foam, waking, begins to know 

The daylight on the pane, when night and day 

Are just at parting—lo ! upon the sea 
A little line, insufierably bright, 

Edging with gold the white froth of the tide 
Far on along the strand—that slowly, slowly, 
Grows into half an orb, dilating then 
Into a crucible with a heart of fire, 

Till suddenly the innumerable waves 
Make themselves manifest : yet moments pass 
Ere fully waked the sleeper knows the sun. 


Nor seldom Him, wearing the night away, 
Upon the Mount of Olives, wrapped in prayer, 
Did they invite unto their home with words 
That peradventure had a thought like these. 


“Thy locks are wet with the heavy dews of night ; 
“Thine eyes, that have outwatched the warder stars, 


And seen the wan moon withering in the morn, 

** And the stars dying down the hill of Myrrh, 

‘** Want the refreshment of a human sleep. 

‘O Divine Friend ! we know the world hath need— 

‘The weary world that lies in wickedness— 

‘ Hath need that all night long Thy prayers shall rise 

‘Unto Thy God and Father. They have risen. 
Yea, when the storm hath hid the mountain tops, 
(nd the lightning darted, like a fiery snake, 
Over the hills around Jerusalem— 
What time the white moon between chasmed clouds, 
Rush’d, like Thy sail between the beetling crags 

‘ Of dark, blue Galilee, and the stars swam 

‘ Stormily round her, like the little ships 

‘ That dipp’d and reel’d around thy perilous path— 
Even then the rolling clouds the livelong night 

‘ Darkened above Thy head. O, Holy One! 

“Great light, o’er whom our hearts can only throw 

““A shadow, with their feeble human words ! 
Fair stands the Temple on Moriah’s hill, 

‘ Pleading for ever, a great marble saint, 

* With adoration fix’d upon its brow, 
And passionless thought. But fairer far than it, 

‘Thou, nightly pleading—better than the breath 
Of all its incense, sweeter than its chants, 
Thy voice of intercession. Yet at last 
Now take thy rest ! 


And so the Saviour cane, 
With words that lit up the dark forest skirts 























The Home of Bethany. 


Of the elderdispensation—sunlight-wise 
Shifting from stem to stem, until the whole 
Shadowy floor danced with flickering gold, 
Until the secrets of that wondrous wood 
Were manifest, and through an awful arch 
There stood a cross, and on it some one hung, 
With a crown on His forehead not of gold. 
And other words He spake from hour to hour, 
Deep and transparent as the summer sea, 

And on their surface was the heart of man, 
And in their fathomless depths the heart of God 
And so unto the home in Bethany, 

The Saviour coming, came all holy things ; 
And all the trampled meadow of man’s life 
Was starr’d with homely primroses of love ; 
And every household influence and care 
Was soon transfigured, like a darksome tir 
Turn’d into golden fire by the great sun 
Setting behind it. O, most happy hearts ! 





Yet finding now that close to happiness, 
Grief lieth ever—as the shadow is close 
Unto the curl of dusky gold upon 

A baby’s radiant brow— they send for Him. 


Hush, human harp! or die into a prayer. 
Hush, human heart! nor let me dare to dusk 
A glass divine with wine of passionate song. 
Only when I am sick—and o’er my head 











The moments drop, like stones dropp’d down a well 


Each after each, and the white curtain hangs 
Ever before me, like a sheeted ghost— 

Only when I am sick, O Saviour, come ! 

Only when I am laid in my long home— 
When bloody-red along the sycamores, 

And glad light-green along the other trees, 
And o’er the meadows, white with daisy cups, 
And golden with a gleam of primroses, 

And musical with wind that shakes the grass, 
Spring walketh forth—but evermore beneath 
The blood-red sycamores and light green leaves, 
Beneath the music of the shaken grass, 
Daisy besnow’d, and lit with primroses, 
Resteth a little dust, a few white bones— 


Come thou, O Spring of God! and wake the dust, 


And bid the white bones flourish as the grass. 
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FOUR IRISH BARDS, 


THADDEUS RUDDY—TURLOUGH O'CAROLAN—CORMAC COMMON—THOMAS DERMODY. 


Tuappevus Ruppy has been called the 
last of the Irish Bards; for no bet- 
ter reason that we have been able to 
discover, than that there were others 
who came after him. But in his na- 
tive province of Connaught, conclu- 
sions are sometimes built on premises 
which scarcely lead to a mathemati- 
cal quod erat demonstrandum. For 
instance—a sharp, garrulous peasant 
in Connemara once told us, when we 
were touring through that wildly- 
picturesque and romantic district, 
that the celebrated conical hills, the 
Twelve Pins, are so named, because 
there are fourteen; and from the 
same lively communicant we heard 
that Flynn’s Hotel was denominated 
the half-way house, because it was 
two miles nearer to Clifden than to 
Oughterard. But whatever may b> 
the correct position of Ruddy in the 
chronological series, he had genuine 
poetry enough in him to make an 
** Ollamh” of high degree, if his in- 
terest and worldly importance had 
equalled his inspiration. His poems 
are extant in Irish, and therefore 
little read ; but still less is known 
of the incidents of his life, which we 
may suppose to have been slow and 
monotonous beyond the common ave- 
rage of unambitious obscurity. He 
was born near Lake Clean, the foun- 
tain of the Shannon, in the county of 
Leitrim, in the year 1623. His edu- 
cation was confined to a grammatical 
study of his mother tongue, and to- 
wards the latter end of his days he 
was able to read a little English, 
though he never could be induced to 
make any attempt at speaking what 
he considered a foreign language. He 
was descended of a good family, but, 
to use his own expression, he first 
saw the light through the chinks of 
a ruined house that once flourished 
in peace and plenty. In the intro- 
duction to one of his poems called 
“ The Spring and Summer of Life,” 
we find the following passage :— 
“The sixteenth Lent had scarcely 
passed over my head, when the best 
of mothers was called to receive the 
reward that is promised to the.pious. 
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Death did not long separate those 
whom early love had united : my fa- 
ther soon followed, and they now 
sleep in one grave together, which is 
a great consolation to me. I was 
glad to hire myself out to a farmer 
in the neighbourhood, in whom I 
found an indulgent parent. In this 
situation the muse used to visit me, 
as it were, by stealth; for I was 
ashamed and afraid to acknowledge 
that a ploughman should dare to ap- 
proach the fountain of Aganippe ; 
but it was love that first led me to it.” 
In the first exciting cause which in- 
spired his poetical vein, Ruddy may 
be compared with Burns; but here 
all similarity ends between them, ex- 
cept that both were poor, and in an 
humble station. Bridget Brady, the 
object of the fruitless passion of the 
Milesian Apollo, was the daughter 
of a purse-proud miller, conscious of 
her pretensions, and not to be won by 
devotion unaccompanied by worldly 
substance. Many were the verses 
poured forth in praise of this inex- 
orable fair one. If Thaddeus Ruddy 
could not paint his passion with all 
the glowing imagery of Petrarch, it 
was at least as warm and as pure in 
feeling; and if Bridget was less 
beautiful than Laura, she was to the 
full as cruel. Poets, in truth, are 
seldom successful wooers ; a haughty 
female heart is little prone to yield to 
the “concord of sweet sounds,” and 
our bard must be added to the list of 
those who have sung, but sung in 
vain. Bridget turned from the voice 
of the charmer, and gave her hand 
to arival suitor, who found more pow- 
erful advocates than verse, in a 
large herd of swine and numerous 
flocks of sheep. The poet has not 
left on record how he bore this severe 
stroke ; but he changed the subject of 
his song, and from that time forward 
tuned his harp to the commemoration 
of the warlike encounters between 
the Danes and the Irish. The “‘ Song 
of Dearg” is one of the most popular 
of these ballads, which, some half 
century ago, might be heard fami- 
liarly in the mouths of the peasants 
10 
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of the West. This is considered by 
Irish scholars to be the most happy 
effusion of the author. A literal 
translation was given in a collection 
ef “Anecdotes of Eminent Persons,” 
published by Lackington, in two vo- 
lumes, in 1804; but the name of the 
compiler is withheld. The entire is 
too long for insertion here, and an 
extract would convey buta faint idea 
of the Ossianic school, of which this 
may be considered a favourable spe- 
cimen. We must also admit the dif- 
ficulty, in any translated attempt, of 
catching the spirit of the original— 
a difficulty much increased when 
dealing with this rhapsodic style. 
The following English versions of 
some of poor Thady’s flights, in glo- 
rification of his marble-hearted god- 
dess, are to be found in the same se- 
ries. The translator says his chief 
endeavour has been to preserve the 
local comparisons ;— 


THE LIFE A LOVER LEADS. 


Pleasing hopes and chilling fears, 
Words embalm’d in true-love tears ; 
Sighs more precious far than gold, 
Neither to be bought nor sold. 
Lips and cheeks of vernal hues, 
Nods, and smiles, and soft adieus ; 
Dreams as light as summer air, 
Valentines when linnets pair. 

Now she’s coy, and now she’s kind, 
Then as fickle as the wind ; 

Talks of nunneries and beads— 
What a life a lover leads ! 


IN PRAISE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Connaught, long fam’d for pedigrees 
Of man and beast of all degrees ; 
What do you think, ye sons of earth, 
Who place no price, alas! on birth ; 
Whose souls are all absorb’d in gains, 
If you should visit these dear plains ; 
You'd be de spis'd, and 80 you should, 
For I myself can boast some blood. 
Say, Connaught, fam’d for woods and 
waters, 
Can I forget thy lovely daughters ? 
As straight as any solar beam, 
As pure as any limpid stream ; 
With snowy neck and coal-black hair, 
And bosoms soft as yielding air : 
There Cupid should reside alone, 
There Venus should erect her throne ; 
There Mars would find a body-guard, 
And every glorious deed a bard ! 
There hospitality resides, 
There plenty flows in copious tides ; 
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There Bacchus shows his honest face, 
And there chaste Dian wings the chase. 
Where’er I chance to roam by day, 

In Connaught let me pass the night ; 
There let me modulate the lay, 

There let the Muse take her last flight. 


We can add nothing to this meagre 
account of Thaddeus Ruddy, beyond 
the common fact that he lived to a 
reasonable old age, and died in the 
parish in which he was born, early in 
the fourth quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 


Turtoven O’CAROLAN was born in 
the year 1670, in the village of Nob- 
ber, in the county of Westmeath, on 
the lands of Carolan’s-town, which 
were wrested from his progenitors by 
the family of the Nugents, on their 
arrival in Ireland with Henry II. 
Hiis father was a poor farmer, the 
humble proprietor, or, more pro- 
bably, lessee, of a few acres which 
yielded him a scanty subsistence. Of 
his mother nothing is known, except 
that she was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring peasant, chosen in extreme 
youth from motives of affection ra- 
ther than prudence, as most of the 
early marriages are regulated in the 
rural districts of Ireland. The cabin 
in which Carolan first saw the light 
was still pointed out as an object of 
curiosity to the inquisitive traveller, 
when Joseph Walker wrote his “ His- 
tory of the Irish Bards, 1787. As it 
was then in a very dilapidated state, 
it has doubtless long since fallen 
before the inexorable assault of time, 
and no longer euncumbers the ground 
even with a vestige. But the spot 
on which it once stood will perchance 
continue to be visited by the lovers of 
natural melody, with as much true 
devotion as Stratford-on-Avon and 
Abbotsford are, by the admirers of 
Shakespeare and Walter Scott. 

Carolan became deprived of sight 
by the small-pox, at a very early pe- 
riod of his lfe—so early that his 
memory retained no impression of 
colours. By this calamity, ‘ know- 
ledge” was “at one entrance quiteshut 
out,” before he had taken even a cur- 
sory view of the creation. Use made 
him bear his privation with cheer- 
fulness. “ My eyes,” he was wont 
to say, “are transplanted into my 
ears.” In many eminent cases, by 
what the individual has lost, the 
world at large has gained. Music 
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and Poetry appear to be, almost with- 
out exception, the prevailing solace 
of the blind. Had Homer and Milton 
retained their sight, weshould perhaps 
have been without the “ Iliad” and 
“Paradise Lost.” The absence of one 
sense quickens another. Hearing 
and touch attain extraordinary re- 
finement with those who can no 
longer see, and the mind becomes 
more habitually contemplative, more 
readily accessible to the influence of 
soothing harmony, when unrutiled by 
the busy action of the external world, 
It is doubtless a great misfortune to 
lose the most precious of physical 
endowments ; but there is a balance 
of consolation in the increase of men- 
tal enjoyment, constitutional tran- 
quillity, and the expansion of other 
faculties with which the privation 
appears to be frequently accom- 
panied, 

Carolan’s genius for music was 
soon discovered, and his friends de- 
termined that it should not wither 
for want of cultivation. About the 
age of twelve, a proper teacher was 
engaged to instruct him in the harp ; 
but though he liked the instrument, 
he never completely mastered it. He 
had too little diligence to become a 
first-rate player, and with him the 
harp was scarcely more than a mere 
auxiliary in his compositions, Love 
is not always inspired by sight, for 
the blind minstrel became enamoured 
of Miss Bridget Cruise (of Cruise 
Town, in the county of Longford). 
Although unable to gaze upon her 
charms, his harp now, like the lute 
of Anacreon, resounded to the senti- 
ments of love. The lady refused him 
her hand, but he supposed that she 
was not altogether insensible to his 
devotion, The song which bears her 
name has been considered Carolan’s 
master-piece ; it came warm from his 
heart, while his genius was in full 
vigour. ‘I have often listened to 
him,” says Mr. O’Conor, “ singing 
his ode to Miss Cruise. I thought 
the stanzas wildly enthusiastic, but 
neglected to preserve them.” 

An extraordinary anecdote in con- 
nexion with this lady is related also 
by O’Conor. Carolan went once on 
a pilgrimage to St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, a cave in an island on Lough 
Dearg, in the county of Donegal, of 
which more wonders are told than 
even of the cave of Trephonius, On 
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his return to shore, he found several 
pilgrims waiting the arrival of the 
boats. In assisting some on board, 
he chanced to take a lady’s hand, and 
instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ By the hand 
of my gossip! this is the hand of 
Bridget Cruise !”—and so it proved. 
O’Conor says he had the story from 
Carolan’s own mouth, and that he 
described in glowing terms the emo- 
tion he felt on meeting, after a long 
absence, the object of his early at- 
tachment. The bard at that time 
had reached the middle period of life. 
Soon after this accidental rencounter, 
he solaced himself for the loss of Miss 
Cruise in the arms of Mary Mac- 
Guire, a damsel of good family in 
the county of Fermanagh, She was 
haughty and extravagant ; but, be- 
ing the wife of his selection, he loved 
her tenderly, and their union proved 
harmonious. On his marriage with 
this lady, he fixed his residence near 
Moshill, in the county of Leitrim, 
where he built a neat house, and en- 
tertained his friends with more libe- 
rality than prudence. Hospitality 
wasted the income derived from a 
small farm, and led to embarrass- 
ments in his domestic affairs, which 
dogged his steps to the remainder of 
his days. 

At what date Carolan commenced 
itinerant musician is not known; 
neither is it said with confidence 
whether love of the gentle science 
chiefly influenced him, or whether, 
as with Arnaud Daniel, necessity was 
his inspiring Apollo. After the 
fashion of the minstrels of old, he 
travelled on a good horse, with a 
servant, well mounted also, to carry 
his harp and wait on him. Wher- 
ever he stopped, the gates of the no- 
bility and gentry were thrown open 
to bid him welcome. Like his equally 
blind predecessor Demodocus, at the 
court of King Alcinous, he was in- 
variably received with respect, and 
a distinguished place assigned to him 
at the table. His harper was sta- 
tioned behind him, ale to accom- 
pany his voice, and supply his want 
of skill in practical music. ‘ Caro- 
lan,” says Ritson (in his “ Historical 
Essay on National Song,”) “ seems, 
from the description we have of him, 
to be & genuine representative of the 
ancient bard.” On his return from 
one of these excursions, O’Conor 
asked him if he had yisited Colonel 
10* 
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Archdall? “No,” replied the poet, 
emphatically, “ but I visited a 
prince!” He felt equal gratitude 
for the kind reception he met with 
at the mansion of Mr. Jones of Mo- 
ney-Glass, in the county of Leitrim, 
whose convivial character he has en- 
shrined in one of his best planxties. 
The air only remains; the original 
poetry, although in Carolan’s best 
style, being forgotten in the superior 
——— of the facetious ron 

awson’s paraphrase, entitled, “ Bum- 
per, Squire Jones.”* It was during 
these peregrinationsthat Carolan com- 
posed all those airs that have immor- 
talised his name, and still continue 
to delight his countrymen. He 
looked upon the tribute of a song as 
due to every house in which he was 
entertained, and he never failed to 
present it, choosing for his subject 
either the head of the family, or the 
loveliest of its branches. 

Walker, in his “Irish Bards,” 
gives the following anecdote, commu- 
nicated in a letter from a friend :— 
It is remarkable that Carolan in his 
gayest mood, and even when his ge- 
nius was most elevated by the flow- 
ing bowl, never could compose a 
planxty for a Miss Brett, in the 
county of Sligo, whose father’s house 
he frequented, and where he inva- 
riably met with the kindest recep- 
tion. One day, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt, he threw aside his harp, 
between anger and grief, and, ad- 
dressing himself in Irish to the young 
lady’s mother, “‘ Madam,” said he, 
“1 have often, from my great re- 
spect for your family, attempted to 
celebrate your daughter's perfections, 
but to no purpose: some evil influ- 
ence restrains me: there is not a 
string in my harp that does not vi- 
brate a melancholy sound when I 
commence the task. I fear she is 
not doomed to remain long amongst 
us. Nay,” he added, emphatically, 
“she will not survive twelve months !” 
The event, it appears, verified the 
prediction, as Miss Brett died within 
the specified time. 

The repeater of this anecdote by 
no means desires to insinuate that he 
believes that Carolan was endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. The cir- 
cumstance must be added to the list 
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of strange coincidences, which esta- 
blish nothing beyond the fact that 
they occur, and cannot be accounted 
for on any common process of analo- 
gical reasoning. But scepticism re- 
ceives a staggering blow when we 
consider that many individuals, who 
are not able to look farther into the 
womb of time than the ordinary 
mass of mankind, have, at certain 
periods of their lives, foretold events 
which were subsequently realised in 
a manner equally extraordinary. 
From an error in what passed for his 
education, Carolan contracted, in early 
life, a fondness for spirituous liquors, 
which he ever retained, and some- 
times indulged to the serious detri- 
ment of his health. He was assured 
by his medical attendants that un- 
less he corrected this vicious habit, a 
scurvy, emanating from over-indul- 
gence, would soon put an end to his 
mortal career. He obeyed with re- 
luctance, and seriously resolved upon 
never tasting the forbidden, though 
delicious, cup. But he fell into 
a state of melancholy dreaming, and 
nearly died of the new receipt to pro- 
long life. His inspiration departed, 
he could compose no more, but he 
moped about like a wandering spirit. 
The writer of this notice once nearly 
killed a brother officer with whom he 
was quartered, who wasan incessant 
smoker (and from whom he vainly 
tried to extract conversation), by 
hiding his pipe. The bereaved fum- 
ist took to his bed, turned his face 
to the wall, and, after a time, began 
to moan indistinctly. Then he wan- 
dered and became incoherent. Things 
were becoming serious, when sud- 
denly the patient saw the instrument 
of his idolatry suspended before him, 
not in optical illusion, like Macbeth’s 
dagger, but in tangible substance, 
well filled, “‘ and the handle towards 
his hand.” He seized it with a spas- 
modic clutch, and recovered inconti- 
nently. It wasso with Carolan, af- 
ter submitting to a regimen which 
nearly finished him. The town of 
Boyle (in Roscommon) was at that 
time his principal place of residence. 
Passing one day by a grocer’s shop, 
our Irish Orpheus, having undergone 
a six weeks’ quarantine, was tempted 
to step in. Undetermined whether 


* See vol. 1. of Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland. 
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he should resist or yield to the rising 
impulse he felt at the moment, “‘ Well, 
my good friend,” he cried to the 
young man who stood behind the 
counter, “ you see I am constant to 
my resolve ; for six long weeks I have 
refrained from whiskey: was there 
ever such an instance of self-denial ? 
But a thought strikes me, and surely 
you will not be cruel enough to re- 
fuse one gratification which I ear- 
nestly solicit. Bring hither a mea- 
sure of my favourite liquor, which I 
shall smell to, but promise not to 
taste.” The lad indulged him on the 
stipulated condition, and no sooner 
did the fumes ascend to the bard’s 
brain, than every latent spark within 
him was rekindled ; his countenance 
glowed with unusual brightness, and 
the soliloquy which he repeated over 
the cup, breathed the ramblings of a 
genius which Sterne would have fol- 
lowed with raptures of delight. At 
length, to the great peril of his 
health, and in the face of all remon- 
strance, he once more quaffed the 
forbidden draught, and renewed the 
brimmer, until his spirits were suf- 
ficiently exhilirated, and his mind 
had fully recovered its former tone. 
He immediately composed the cele- 
brated drinking-song, which ranks 
amongst the very best of its class, 
and is known by the name of “ Ca- 
rolan’s,” and sometimes “ Stafford’s 
Receipt.” Before the following morn- 
ing, the happy effort of his imagina- 
tion was played and sung in Mr. 
Stafford’s parlour, at Elfin. We can- 
not defend Carolan’s inordinate fond- 
ness for “ Irish wine,” as Peter the 
Great designated whiskey. It was 
a vice of habit, and strong reason 
might have corrected it. But al- 
though the bard indulged frequently, 
he seldom drank to excess ; besides, 
he had a deep conviction that the 
spirit of “ ide Barleycorn” was 
grateful to his muse. “ They tell me,” 
says Dr. Campbell, “ that Carolan 
never composed without the inspira- 
tion of whiskey, of which, at that 
critical hour, he always took care to 
to have a bottle beside him.” Nor 
was Carolan the only member of the 
tuneful brotherhood who drew in- 
spiration from a similar source. Cun- 
ningham wrote his best pastorals 
when he had offered up a moderate 
sacrifice to Bacchus. Addison’s wit 
sparkled most after dinner, when the 
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bottle circulated quickly. Invari- 
ably “ the full goblet foams with ge- 
nerous wines” for Demodocus before 
he tunes his vocal lay ; and if we 
may trust the authority of Horace, 
Homer and Ennius ascended to no 
great warmth of composition until 
they were “ half seas over.” 


Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus ; 


Ennius ipse pater nunquam nisi potus ad 
arma 
Prosiluit dicenda, 


To stint Carolan in his darling in- 
dulgence was a certain method of 
rousing his satire. Residing for some 
time in the house of a frugal dame, 
he happened one day, as he sat play- 
ing on his harp, to hear the butler, 
Dermid O’Flynn, unlock the cellar 
door ; whereupon he politely requested 
a cup of ale. But the fellow thrust him 
rudely aside, declaring that he would 
give him nothing, unless by orders 
from his mistress. The bard, in his 
anger, composed the following epi- 
gram :— 

What a pity Hell’s gates are not kept by 
O’F lynn, 
So surly a dog would let nobody in. 


Music was in some measure iden- 
tified with Carolan, and became an 
active principle interwoven in his 
nature. The following anecdotes 
rest on unquestionable authority :— 

The fame of Carolan having reached 
the ears of Geminiani, an eminent 
Italian music-master then residing in 
Dublin, he determined to test his abi- 
lities, and the result satisfied him 
how well founded everything had 
been which was advanced in favour 
of the Irish bard. The method he 
adopted was as follows. He singled 
out an excellent piece of music in 
the pure Italian style, but altered or 
mutilated certain portions, so that 
no one but an acute judge could de- 
tect them. Carolan bestowed the 
most profound attention upon the per- 
former who played it to him, totally 
unconscious that he was at the same 
time on his own trial. He unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced the composition 
to be beautiful, but, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, added humor- 
ously, in Irish, ‘‘ Here and there it 
limps and stumbles.” He was then 
desired to rectify the errors, which 
he complied with on the instant. In 
this state the piece was transmitted 
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back from Connanght to Dublin, and 
Geminiani no sooner saw the amend- 
ments, than he pronounced Carolan to 
be endued with «i genio vero della 
musica. 

Not long after this, the then Lord 
Mayo brought a celebrated Italian 
performer from Dublin, to spend 
some time with him at his seat in the 
country. Carolan, who was also 
there on a visit, considered himself 
neglected for the foreigner, and com- 
plained of this one day in the pre- 
sence of the latter. ‘“‘ When you 
lay as well as he does,” replied his 
otehie, “you shall receive the 
same consideration.” Carolan wa- 
gered with the musician that though 
he was almost a stranger to Italian 
music, yet he would follow him in 
any piece he played; and that he 
himself would afterwards play a vo- 
luntary in which the Italian should 
not be able to follow. The proposal 
was acceded to, and Carolan came off 
victorious. 

It is well known that he often 
heard the neid of Virgil read with 
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uncommon delight, although totally 
unacquainted with Latin. The me- 
lody of the versification attracted his 
ear, as one genius catches the fire of 
another by kindred sympathy. His 
admiration for the Roman poet in- 
duced him to imitate Latin words, 
which, though mere sounds, he shaped 
into harmonious hexameters. 
Carolan’s wandering propensities, 
as we may readily suppose, were dis- 
tasteful to his better half, and inter- 
fered somewhat with their domestic 
felicity. Yet was his wife fond and 
faithful as Penelope, and dedicated 
many heavy and anxious hours during 
his long absences to the education of 
her numerous family. In the year 
1733 she was removed from him by 
the hand of death. The melancholy 
event threw a gloom over his mind, 
which time never completely dissi- 
pated. As soon as the transports of 
his grief had a little subsided, he 
composed a monody on her death, 
in Irish, of which the following trans- 
lation or paraphrase, by a lady, is 
given in Walker’s “ Irish Bards” :— 


ON THE DEATH OF MARY MACGUIRE, BY HER HUSBAND. 


Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 
Of spelful song, and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s sweet power, Philosophy’s pure flame, 
And Homer's lyre, and Ossian’s harp were mine ; 
The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
In Mary lost, would lose their wonted grace ; 
All would I give to snatch her from the tomb, 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 
Desponding, sick, exhausted with my grief, 
Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow; 
In vain !—I rest not—sleep brings no relief ; 
Cheerless, companionless, I wake to woe. 
Nor birth, nor beauty, shall again allure, 
Nor fortune win me to another bride ; 
Alone I'll wander, and alone endure, 
*Till death restore me to my dear one’s side. 
Once ev'ry thought and ev'ry scene was gay, 
Friends, mirth, and music all my hours employ'd 
Now doom’d to mourn my last sad years away, 
My life a solitude !—my heart a void ! 
Alas, the change !—to change again no more ! 
For ev'ry comfort is with Mary fled : 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 
Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 
Adieu each gift of nature and of art, 
That erst adorn’d me in life’s early prime !— 
The cloudless temper, and the social heart, 
The soul ethereal, and the flights sublime ! 
Thy loss, my Maky, chas’d them from my breast ! 
Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment aids no more : 
The muse deserts a heart with grief opprest— 
And flown is ev'ry joy that charm’d before. 
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Carolan’s verses are not, like Bi- 
shops, bettered by translation. Nei- 
ther are they suggestive of, but rather 
proceed from, the airs with which 
they are associated. The poetry is, 
to a certain extent, rendered subser- 
vient to the melody—thus reversing 
one of Pope’s canons of criticism, 
that “ the sound must seem an echo to 
the sense ;” for the sense here rather 
emanates from the sound, Carolan 
only survived his wife five years. 
He died in the month of March, 
1738, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, while on a Visit to the house of 
Mrs. MacDermot of Alderford, in 
the county of Roscommon. He was 
interred in the parish church of Kil- 
ronan, in the diocese of Ardagh, but 
neither monument nor inscription 
distinguished his humble resting- 
place. 

Mr. O’Conor, in a letter which has 
been published, says, “ In my pen- 
sive mood at Kilronan, I stood over 
poor Carolan’s grave, covered with a 
heap of stones; and I found his 
skull in a niche near the spot, per- 
forated a little in the forehead, that 
it might be known by that mark.” 
The same writer draws his character 
as follows, from intimately personal 
acquaintance ;— 


Very few have I ever known who had 
® more vigorous mind, but a mind un- 
disciplined, through the defect, or rather 
absence of cultivation. Absolutely the 
child of nature, he was governed by the 
indulgences, and, at times, by the ca- 
prices of that mother. His imagination, 
ever on the wing, was eccentric in its 
poetic flights ; yet, as far as that faculty 
can be employed in the harmonic art, it 
was steady and collected. In the variety 
of his musical numbers, he knew how to 
make a selection, and seldom was con- 
tented with mediocrity. So happy was 
he in some of his compositions, that he 
excited the wonder, and obtained the ap- 
probation, of a great master who never 
saw him—I mean Geminiani. He out- 
stripped his predecessors in the then spe- 
cies of composition used amongst the 
Trish ; but he never omitted giving due 
praise to several of his countrymen who 
excelled before him in his art. The Ita- 
lian compositions he preferred to all 
others. He spoke his native Irish with 
grace and fluency, but had advanced in 
years before he learned English. He ex- 
pressed himself but indifferently in that 
language, and yet he did not like to be 
corrected in his solecisms. It need not 
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be concealed that he indulged too freely 
in the use of spirituous liquors. This habit 
he thought, or pretended to think, added 
strength to the flights of his genius ; but, 
in justice, it must be observed that he 
was seldom surprised by intoxication. 
Constitutionally pious, he never omitted 
daily prayers, and fondly imagined him- 
self inspired when he composed some 
pieces of church music. This idea con- 
tributed to his devotion and thanksgivings ; 
and in this respect his enthusiasm was 
harmless, and perhaps useful. Gay by 
nature, and cheerful from habit, he was a 
pleasing member of society ; while his 
talents and his morality procured for him 
esteem and friends wherever he visited. 


This little sketch, it will be admit- 
ted, is drawn with elegance and per- 
ae. 

Carolan had a family of seven 
children—six daughters and one son. 
His son, who had “studied music, set- 
tled in London, where he taught the 
Irish harp. When he left his own 
country, he took with him his father’s 
instrument, and a less legitimate in- 
cumbrance, in the shape of another 
man’s wife. Before his departure he 
published by subscription ( A.D. 1747) 
a collection of his sire’s music, omit- 
ting, from mercenary motives, some 
of his best compositions. To this a 
short preface is prefixed, in which, 
with a redundancy of fulsome pane- 
gyric, a parallel is drawn between 
Carolan and Horace. This publica 
tion was re-printed in Dublin by 
John Lee, in the year 1780, but with- 
out the pref: ree. 


Cormac Common (or Cormac Dall, 
that is, Blind Cormac), was born in 
May, 1703, at Woodstock, near Bal- 
lindangan, in the county of Mayo. 
He was a minstrel of a different or- 
der from either Ruddy or Carolan, 
and decidedly the best of the class 
called “ Tale-tellers,” or men of talk, 
who were famed as reciters of gene- 
alogies and legendary stories. His 
parents were poor and honest, and he 
had the misfortune of losing his sight 
before he had completed the first 
year of his life, from the same fatal 
disease by which Carolan had been a 
fellow-sutferer befcre him. This cir- 
cumstance, with the indigence of his 
parents, prevented him from receiv- 
ing any of the advantages of educa- 
tion. Yet he continued to pick up 
knowledge by degrees, although in- 
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capable of scholastic learning. As he 
evinced an early fondness for music, a 
neighbouring gentleman undertook 
to have him taught to play on the 
harp, on which instrument he receiv- 
ed a few lessons with eagerness ; but 
his patron happening to die sudden- 
ly, the harp dropped from his hand, 
and was never afterwards taken up. 
Poetry then became his favourite 
muse, and he listened with intense 
eagerness to the Irish songs and me- 
trical tales, which he was constantly 
in the habit of hearing recited at the 
hearths of his father and the sur- 
rounding neighbours. These, by fre- 
quent repetition, became identified 
with his memory, and furnished him 
with a considerable stock in trade. 
Having no distinct avocation, he 
adopted the calling of a professed poet 
at rural wakes, and in the hospitable 
halls of country squires. Endowed 
with a sweet voice and a correct ear, 
he generally graced his narrations 
with the charms of melody. In re- 
hearsing any of Ossian’s poems, or 
any composition of his own in verse, 
he usually adopted a kind of a chant, 
bearing much resemblance to that 
commonly practised in the cathedral 
service. He also composed a few 
airs, but we are not aware that any 
of these have been preserved, or were 
taken down from his voice while he 
was yet alive to sing them. His 
poetical effusions were chiefly con- 
fined to songs or monodies in praise 
of the living, or in sorrow for the 
dead. Sometimes he indulged in 
satire, but very rarely , although natu- 
rally ‘endowed with a rich vein of 
that dangerous gift. His elegy on 
the death of John Burke Carren- 
iryle, Esq., one of his warmest pa- 
trons, breathes a fervent strain of 
uratitude, and may be found in our 
English version, in Miss Brooke’s 
“* Reliques of Trish Poetry,” pub- 
lished in quarto, in 1789. It is too 
long for insertion in a passing me- 
moir like the present. Cormac’s con- 
versation was principally confined to 
anecdotes which he had picked up 
connected with the music and poetry 
of his country. His stories of this 
kind are endless. His account of the 
origin of the well-known song of 
Eleen-na-Roon, bears some resem- 
blance to Sir Walter Scott’s later bal- 
lad of “ Young Lochinvar ;” and, for 
anything we know to the contrary, 
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may have suggested his subject to the 
great Minstrel of the North. It ran 
as follows :—Carroll O'Daly, brother 
to Donough More O’Daly, a person- 
age of much consequence in Con- 
naught some two or three centuries 
ago, paid his addresses to a damsel of 
rank and fortune, entitled Elinor Ka- 
vanagh. The lady listened to his 
suit, ‘and promised him her hand. 
But the match, by some family inter- 
ference, was broken off, and another 
husband was chosen for the fair Eli- 
nor. Of this Carroll, who still re- 
tained his affection, received due in- 
formation. Disguising himself as a 
Fugleur, or Glee-man, he hastened to 
the paternal mansion of the Kava- 
naghs, which he found filled with 
friends and relatives who were in- 
vited to the wedding. Having amused 
the company awhile with some tricks 
of legerdemain, he took up his harp, 
and played and sung the song of 
Eleen-na-ltoon, which he had com- 
posed for the occasion. This, and a 
private sign, discovered him to his 
mistress. The smothered flame which 
her family had vainly endeavoured 
to extinguish now burst forth afresh, 
and she determined to reward so 
faithful a lover. To do this but one 
method remained, and that was an 
immediate elopement. This she ef- 
fected in a less daring and romantic 
manner than the flight of the bride of 
Netherby, but with equal success ; 
for she contrived to intoxicate her 
father, her intended spouse, and all 
the wedding guests, and then depart- 
ed with the gallant Carroll, under no 
danger of pursuit or recé upture. 

Cormac Common was twice mar- 
ried, and survived his wives, by both 
of whom he had children. He lived 
to a great age, and continued to sing 
and narrate long after his physical 
powers had failed ; being led about 
by one of his guardis uns to the houses 
of the neighbouring gentry, by whom 
he was invariably received with kind- 
ness and liberality. A portrait of 
him, taken in his eighty-third year, 
will be found in the second edition 
of Walker’s “ Irish Bards,” 


Tuomas Dermopy, a precocious but 
ill-directed child of genius, was born 
in Ennis in 1775, and died in Lon- 
don, the victim of intemperance, in 
1802. The incidents of his short 
existence comprise a useful though a 
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melancholy moral, and may be studied 
with advantage. His life was written 
and published in two volumes, in 
1806, by Mr. James Grant Raymond, 
an intimate friend, and a respectable 
actor of the Drury-lane company. 
Raymond was distinguished amongst 
his theatrical brothers by the sobri- 
quet of Bully Raymond—not that he 
was overbearing or boisterous in his 
manner or character, but because his 
line of professional assumptions was 
chiefly confined to tyrants, oppres- 
sors, and cruel parents ; all of which 
he discharged without aggravating 
his voice ; as honest Bottom promises 
to roar the lion’s part, if entrusted to 
him, “as gently as any sucking 
dove.” 

Nicholas Dermody, the father of 
the poet, descended from a race of 
substantial yeomen. He was a good 
scholar, and established a classical 
seminary in Ennis, from whence he 
removed to Galway, and again re- 
turnedto Ennis, where heencountered 
many worldly difficulties, principally 
engendered by a ruinous fondness 
for the bottle. But with all his 
worldly imprudence, he attended 
carefully to the education of his chil- 
dren. Thomas, the subject of our 
memoir, and the youngest of three 
sons, became such a rapid proficient 
in the classics, that, at the age of 
nine, he filled the situation of Greek 
and Latin assistant at his father’s 
own school. His love for the muses 
developed itself at the same early 
period. Cowley composed verses 
which were applauded by good 
judges, at eleven ; Pope, at twelve, 
and Milton, at sixteen. Thomas 
Dermody, at ten years old, wrote a 
monody on the death of a younger 
brother, which combines elegance and 
pathos with command of language. 
In addition to this, he was the author 
of as much genuine poetry as either 
of the three great men named above 
had produced at nearly double the 
same age. Yet his name is seldom 
mentioned, while those of the others 
are recorded amongst the great 
phenomena of natural ability. The 
evil example of young Dermody’s 
father soon began to corrupt his 
taste and undermine his health ; but 
though he could not resist the here- 
ditary temptation, he bitterly be- 
wailed it in his hours of reflection. 


While yet a boy, and before he had 
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uite completed his tenth year, he 
fled from a comfortless home, ren- 
dered more dreary by the death of 
his mother, and with two shillings 
only in his pocket, bent his steps 
towards Dublin, resolved to launch 
without rudder or compass into the 
troubled ocean of life. Some favor- 
able accidents assisted him to accom- 
plish with little difficulty this, his 
earliest, journey of above one hundred 
and forty English miles, 

His first employment was with a 
poor second-hand bookseller in Fleet- 
street, who happened to notice him 
accidentally, perhaps suspiciously, as 
he stood at the stall earnestly poring 
over a Greek author. Having satis- 
fied himself that the lad understood 
the substance of what he appeared to 
be so anxiously examining, he in- 
vited him down into the cellar to 
partake of his homely repast. This 
hospitable and humble bibliopolist in- 
troduced him to another brother of 
the craft named Lynch, in somewhat 
better circumstances than himself, 
who wanted a lad to stand behind 
the counter and arrange his books. 
With Lynch young Dermody re- 
mained but a short time, and was 
then received into the house of Dr. 
Houlton, a physician of benevolent 
character who held an appointment 
under the Irish government. Here 
he had good opportunities of im- 
proving his studies and acquiring 
polished manners, but his temper 
was ever wayward and too impulsive 
for any consistent pursuit. When 
Dr. Houlton left Dublin, he pre- 
sented his young protegé with a 
liberal donation in money, which he 
wasted in a few days, and again 
found himself without a settled home, 
a wanderer in the streets, unpro- 
vided with any certain lodging for 
the night. He had previously be- 
come acquainted with a scene painter 
of the theatre named Coyle, and 
now occasionally resorted to his hum- 
ble habitation. Coyle had little to 
spare, but received him hospitably, 
employed him on messages, and even 
obtained for him some subordinate 
avocations, such as warming his size- 
pots while he pursued his own 
duties. ‘‘ In the theatre,” to use the 
words of his introducer, ‘‘ he told 
many tales, and wrote verses on the 
walls with chalk.” Here he attracted 
the notice of Mr. Owenson, at that 




































































time a member of the company. In 
him Dermody found a_ benefactor, 
who treated him with tenderness, 
received him into his family with 
affection, clothed, and became a 
second parent to him. Owenson soon 
discovering the extraordinary attain- 
ments of his new acquaintance, and 
appreciating his genius, thought of 
obtaining for him an entry into 
Trinity College, that he might com- 
plete a cl: ssical education so auspi- 
ciously begun. It happened that a 
distant relation of his, the celebrated 
Dr. Young, afterwards Bishop of 
Clonfert, was at that time a senior 
fellow and professor of natural philo- 
sophy. Dermody, at his suggestion, 
had written some very eulogistic 
verses on the university. The next 
morning Owenson, with the boy in 
his rags in one hand, and his poem 
in the ‘other, paid the doctor a visit. 
The result was that the latter under- 
took to superintend the boy’s studies, 
and appointed that he should _ nud 
him three days every week. Before 
parting, at this first interview he 
presented him with a Horace, a 
Greek Lexicon, a Homer, and Mur- 
ray’s Logic. On receiving the last 
work, Dermody said with a down- 
cast look, ‘ ‘Sir, I think I should not 
like this; for any one of common 
sense and little knowledge can quib- 
ble.” The doctor burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter, shook him 
by the hand, and appointed a day for 
the commencement of his studies. 
About this time, and certainly be- 
fore he had completed his thirteenth 
year, Dermody composed twotragedies, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Noble Castilian,” and 
“The Siege of Calais.” The former, 
which fell into the possession of a 
lady of rank in Ireland, has never, we 
believe, been made public, The first 
scene of the latter is transcribed by 
Raymond, and evinces power which 
aman might not be ashamed of. 
Demody remained but a short time 
under the tuition of Dr. Young, who 
became soon offended at his irregular 
attendance, and gave up what he con- 
sidered an unpromising charge. The 
studies imposed upon the young 
minstrel were too methodical for his 
lively genius and volatile disposition. 
He longed to return to the muses, and 
wept when he thought of the society 
he had been compelled to sacrifice. 
There was thoughtlessness amounting 
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to ingratitude in his disposition, but 
he was singularly fortunate in never 
losing a friend, without, by some 
chance, immediately gaining another. 
His constant patron, Owenson, next 
introduced him to the Reverend Gil- 
bert Austin, a clergyman of high 
character and condition, who at that 
time kept a first-class school in 
Dublin. Into this seminary he was 
received, and a subscription opened 
for his education and support. Mr. 
Austin selected and printed, at his 
own expense, a sinall collection of his 
poems, accompanied by a preface from 
his own pen, which obtained many 
contributions, The residence of Der- 
mody at Mr. Austin’s might have de- 
cided his fortune in life, had he pos- 
sessed discretion enough to profit by 
the advantages thus thrown in his 
way. He had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the most polished manners, 
and of forming connexions with the 
sons of some of the first families in 
the kingdom, who were placed in the 
same house for their education. The 
subscriptions prospered, and in a short 
time Mr. Austin lodged in the bank 
no less a sum than one hundred 
and fifty pounds, to be portioned out 
at his discretion, for the support and 
education of his poetical ward. On 
an unlucky occasion, Dermody was 
induced to exhibit a drawing | as his 
own, which was immediately detected 
to be the work of a teacher named 
Martin, who had cajoled him into this 
deception for special purposes. Asan 
appropriate punishment, he was or- 
dered from the parlour to the kitchen, 
where for a considerable time he was 
keptin disgrace. While writhing under 
this castigation, in a foolish paroxysm 
of resentment he wrote a_ poetical 
lampoon of four lines, in which his 
patron and family were severely 
satirized. This, through the treachery 
of a prying landlord, in whose house 
he slept at night, was ‘conveyed to Mr. 
Austin, and n: tur ally excited his 
warm indignation. Acting under the 
impulse of passion, he destroyed the 
volume of Dermody’s poems then ready 
for publication, restored to the sub- 
seribers the whole of the money they 
had paid, and turned the unlucky boy 
once more upon the world, friendless 
and forsaken. Austin was generally 
a kind-hearted, benevolent man, but 
in this instance it must be admitted 
that he carried his resentment to an 
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extreme point. The result was, that 
the ill-fated and imprudent victim 
was forsaken and pointed at as a 
monster of enter A and all hearts 
were closed against him. His stead- 
fast friend, Owenson, was at that time 
absent from Dublin, and he had no 
immediate resource but to attempt 
becoming a diurnal writer for a news- 
paper, in the hope of obtaining such 
precarious bread as that unenviable 
** pursuit of literature” might allow to 
fall within his grasp. At this low 
crisis of his fortunes, he had scarcely 
numbered fourteen summers; yet he 
poured forth his genius in prose and 
verse with singular fluenc y, anda keen 
perception of human nz ture. When 
Owenson returned, and found the boy- 
poet in the condition to which he had 
reduced himself, although he fully felt 
the impropriety of his conduct, he still 
continued his efforts to serve him. 
Through this never failing resource, 
Dermody obtained introductions to 
Captain Atkinson, afterwards Judge 
Advocate for Ireland, and the Re- 
verend Mr, Berwick. By the joint 


recommendation of these gentlemen, 
he won the notice and adoption of the 


Countess of Moira, at whose desire 
and sole expense he was furnished 
with every suitable equipment, and 
placed under the care of the learned 
and revered Mr. Boyd of Killeigh, a 
well-known classical scholar, who had 
established his literary reputation by 
a vigorous translation of Dante. Here 
he remained two years, completing his 
acquaintance with the ancient lan- 
guages, and acquiring a complete 
knowledge of French and _ Italian. 
During this interval of sunshine, Lady 
Moira honoured him with her corres- 
pondence, and overwhelmed him with 
favours. His acquirements attracted 
as much notice as his genius and ec- 
centricities ; but the unsteadiness of 
his temper, joined to a natural love of 
dissipation and low company, marred 
these brilliant prospects, and forced 
him back to the condition of an out- 
cast and a wanderer. The extracts 
which have been preserved from his 
compositions and correspondence ex- 
cite the deepest sorrow, that one so 
gifted in many respects should have 
lacked the moral elevation, the in- 
born steadiness of temperament, with- 
out which life is seldom prosperous or 
talent profitable. 

While at Killeigh, and before he 
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had reached his sixteenth year, Der- 
mody, amongst many other desultory 
outpourings, produced an essay on old 
tacbaioens exhibiting an extraordinary 
know ledge of books quite out of the 
common ‘track, and one on the genius 
of Shakespeare and Milton, which 
contains these passages :— 


Shakespeare is a wild garden, where 
peaches, plums, and apples are found, some 
crude, some sour, some rotten, but some 
incomparable. He is a vineyard of Ple nty, 
where many of the fines t branches are 
ruined for want of the pruning-knife. 
Shakespeare, like the world, is full of good 
and evil; but his worst fare is so tempting, 
that we have not power to refrain from 
trying it. But the chaste, the sublime 
Milton resembles his own Eden ; his work 
is all fertile ground ; nature is so arranged 
by him as to receive an additional lustre 
from art, and the exuberance of the earth 
appears more than the labor of the culti- 
vator. Shakespeare, when he soars, is 
borne by a muse of fire beyond human 
sight ; but Milton, in his grandest mo- 
ments, retains the light of reason. His 
ecstacies are the ecstacies of a philoso- 
pher: Shakespeare’s are the flights of a 
being that ascends to invisibility. Not- 
withstanding this, their spirits are some- 
what congenial ; for, allowing the varia- 
tion of the epic from the dramatic, they 
move us by the same golden springs of 
pathos. In the art of exciting terror, I 
am not sure but that Shakespeare is 
superior: for instance, the dream of Eve 
is painted rather tamely, though in just 
and beautiful colors; while Clarence’s 
vision displays the inmost recesses of 
horror, apprehension, pity, judgment, and 
admirable fancy. Shakespeare resembles 
a cataract: at one time rushing through 
rocks and caverns, foaming and terrifying ; 
then sinking into a sluggish calm, with 
nothing but “the bubbles of his former sub- 
limity, Milton is a full, not overflowing, 
river ; and, like the river to the sea, has- 
tening towards his illustrious design, never 
pausing, and seldom dangerous to the 
passengers. The very foibles of one are 
delusive and charming ; but the other, if 
ever he should descend, is flat, and sinks 
to inferiority from the nature of his per- 
formance. The wild scenery of Shakes- 
peare is the unconnected magic of Merlin, 
variously diverting : that of Milton is like 
Plato’s Elysium—enchanting, yet con- 
sistent and probable. In a word, the 
former has many faults and many virtues ; 
the latter is nearly a pattern of perfection 
—perfection attained by study and dint of 
hard learning. Shakespeare was the child 
of fancy ; Milton, the child of judgment. 
Milton was the poet and critie combined ; 
Shakespeare the poet only, but such a one 
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as “we never shall look upon his like 
again.” 


The opinions in this contrasted 
parallel may be disputed, but at least 
they are intelligible, which is more 
than can be said for the volumes of 
mystified ssthetics which have been 
rolled out on the ever-vexed subject 
by German transcendentalists, who 
are considered by many the true ex- 
pounders of Shakespeare, and gene- 
rally excite admiration in proportion 
as they are utterly obscure. As a 
specimen of Dermody’s power of verse 
at sixteen, the following elegiac 
stanzas on himself will be read with 
interest and sympathy :— 


To pleasure’s wiles an easy prey, 
Beneath this sod a bosom lies ; 
Yet spare the meek offender’s clay, 

Nor part with dry, averted eyes. 


For he, by turnful fancy rear’d, 
(Though ever dumb he sleeps below), 
The stillest sigh of anguish heard, 
And gave a tear to ev'ry woe. 


Then, stranger, be his foibles lost ; 
At such small errors virtue smil’d : 
Few was their number, large their cost, 
For he was Nature’s orphan child. 


When taught by life its pangs to know, 
Ah! as thou roam’st the chequer’d 
gloom, 
Bid the sweet night-bird’s numbers flow, 
And the last sunbeam light his tomb. 


Having left Killeigh, and given 
up the patronage of Lady Moira, 
Dermody found his way back to Dub- 
lin, where he fondly imagined he 
could open a world tor himself and 
live by his own genius. Poverty and 
destitution again overtook him with 
giant strides, and once more the 
kind-hearted Owenson stepped in to 
the rescue. He had received the fol- 
lowing note: “ Your bounty to me 
has been like the ocean, boundless 
and illimitable. From my appear- 
ance I am ashamed to call on you. I 
shall only say that I have fasted for 
a longer time than caused the death 
of Chatterton.—Tuomas Dermopy.” 
To this Owenson immediately re- 
plied, “Accept the enclosed; and 
while so poor a man as myself can 
purchase a loaf, you shall never want 
a share of it in common with my 


dear girls.” He also supplied him 
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with shoes and stockings, and other 
indispensable articles of attire. In 
despair of any regular employment 
or situation, Dermody became now 
a constant contributor to such of the 
journals as would employ his pen, 
and wrote on any subject or side of 
politics that they felt disposed to 
suggest. At this same time, Ray- 
mond, his future biographer, who 
resided at Ranelagh near Dublin, 
happened to form his acquaintance, 
and from that date up to the close of 
his short life remained one of his 
most steadfast friends and judicious 
advisers. But irregular genius has 
ever been prone to spurn counsel, 
even hoa it came from the lips of 
wisdom herself. Dermody now pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which the 
indefatigable Owenson carried from 
house to house, and sold with his 
own hands. He also received friend- 
ship and patronage from some of the 
most eminent men in the brilliant 
circle of Dublin society, Henry 
Grattan, Henry Flood, Lord Charle- 
mont, Edward Tighe, and the Attor- 
ney-General Woulfe, afterwards Lord 
Kilwarden. Fortune and reputation 
were within his grasp, but he allowed 
them to escape. After going through 
many phases of misery, all brought 
on by his own imprudence, he re- 
solved to visit London in 1793, but 
being either delayed by adverse 
winds or want of money, after loiter- 
ing away some weeks in a state of 
reckless dissipation, at last, in a fit 
of despair, he enlisted as a private 
soldier in the 108th regiment of 
foot, at that time commanded by the 
Earl of Granard, the brother-in-law 
of his early patroness the Countess of 
Moira. When his position became 
known, through an accidental meet- 
ing with Captain Atkinson, Lord 
Granard es. him with particular 
notice, and promised to advance him 
if he evinced steadiness or merit. 
Military discipline was well qualified 
to curb his passions and subdue the 
wild sallies and bad habits of intem- 
perate youth. His conduct in the 
ranks was irreproachable, and ob- 
tained his progressive advancement 
to the posts of corporal and ser- 
geant. On the 17th of September, 
1793, being then in the nineteenth 
year of his age, he embarked for 
England, his regiment being destined 
to form part of the expeditionary 
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corps about to be despatched to 
France under the Earl of Moira. In 
this humble situation, and confined 
within the miserable bounds of a 
transport, he still courted the muses, 
and found time to write ‘ The Retro- 
spect,” a poem, many of the pages of 
which will bear comparison with 
Goldsmith. Through the interest of 
Lord Moira, and before the troops 
sailed from Portsmouth, he was ap- 
pointed to a second lieutenancy in 
the Waggon-train. Here, at once, 
and most unexpectedly, he found 
himself raised to the condition of an 
officer and a gentleman. With the 
exception of a few irregularities, 
arising from over indulgence in 
drink, a custom then too much prac- 
tised and sanctioned in the army, he 
conducted himself with such pro- 
priety that great expectations were 
formed by his friends of his becom- 
ing a thoroughly reformed and esti- 
mable character. Throughout the 
ensuing campaign he displayed per- 
sonal bravery before the enemy and 
a proper sense of subordination. He 
was present at the actions of Dun- 
kirk, CAteau, Ghent (all mentioned 
in a small poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Invalid”), and received several severe 
wounds. By one of them his face was 
disfigured, and another deprived him 
of the use of his left hand, a bullet 
having passed directly through it. 
In such active scenes and so much 
exciting danger, there is little time 
for vicious indulgence, even if incli- 
nation leans towards that course. It 
is due to the memory of Dermody to 
say, that while he continued in the 
service he was noticed for the mo- 
desty and propriety of his behaviour 
rather than for any disreputable pro- 
pensity. On the reduction of the 
force to which he had been attached, 
he was placed on the half-pay list ; 
which, though a small, was yet a 
certain income, and sufficient to raise 
him above absolute pauperism. His 
thoughts still clung to London, and 
a life of literary fame and prosperity 
to be conquered entirely by his own 
exertions. Lord Moira continued to 
patronize him, and paid for his board 
and lodging in the house of Mr. 
Faulder, a bookseller in Bond-street. 
But here the old demon of intempe- 
rance again beset him, and the con- 
stant repetitions of debt and diffi- 
culty wearied out even the patience 
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of his most powerful friend. Pro- 
mises of amendment restored him to 
favor, which at last he forfeited 
entirely by a never-failing relapse 
into his old and deeply-rooted habits. 

Dermody lost his half-pay through 
the roguery of a clerk to the agent of 
his late regiment, whom, in a sudden 
emergency, he had employed to dis- 
pose of it for him. Here was at least 
one misfortune not exactly arising 
from his own misconduct. Without 
food or clothing, and almost in the 
last stage of despair, he took shelter 
in a miserable garret rented by a 
poor cobbler, an eccentric country- 
man of his own, in Strutton-ground, 
Westminster. In this retreat he was 
discovered by Raymond, who had not 
seen or heard of him for nearly four 
years. It was then found that he had 
written poems enough to form a small 
volume. Through the kindness of 
Mr. John Till Allingham (well known 
as a dramatic writer) these poems 
were purchased and published by 
Vernor and Hood, at a liberal price. 
This relieved the hapless author from 
immediate embarrassment, and ena- 
bled him to breathe fresh air without 
the dread of encountering a bailiff at 
every step. The “ Retrospect,” the 
first and principal poem in this col- 
lection, contains many admirable pas- 
sages, with acute observations on 
domestic happiness, and moral reflec- 
tions of a pure and lofty character. 
The others are far above mediocrity, 
and although written on the spur of 
the moment to procure immediate 
supply, will be admitted by all who 
have read them to indicate the true 
fervour of poetic inspiration. During 
this short interval of comparative pros- 
perity, Dermody won the notice of Sir 
James Bland Burges, a wealthy and be- 
nevolent baronet (who patronized and 
contributed to literature with equal 
liberality), by enclosing to him with 
an accompanying letter some highly 
complimentary lines on his recently 
published “ Richard the First,” an 
enormous quarto epic in eighteen 
books. Of this forgotten poem Lord 
Byron says, “I read the tenth book 
of Sir Bland Burges’s “ Richard” on 
a trunk of Eyre’s, 19, Cockspur-street, 
at Malta, in 1811. If this be doubted, 
I shall buy a portmanteau to quote 
from.” The trunkmakers have ever 
been considered as the legitimate and 
hereditary conservators of neglected 
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genius. Let modern votaries of Apollo 
take warning, and never venture on 
a quarto. Sir James,* equally flat- 
tered and delighted, sent the poor 
poet an invitation to breakfast, re- 
ceived him with marked kindness, and 
promised future patronage and intro- 
duction to various influential quarters, 
These promises, with much pecuniary 
assistance, were amply redeemed. 

Through the interest of Sir James, 
Wright of Piccadilly undertook to 
publish a second volume of poems by 
Dermody, and a subscription was 
opened forthe purpose, which promised 
to be successful; but the usual im- 
prudence and strange conduct of the 
poet rendered the design abortive.— 
That he thought highly of his own 
poems is evident, from an allusion to 
this forthcoming volume in a letter to 
Sir James, in which he says—“ In an 
age so blindly propitious to rhyming, 
when the vulgar puerilities of Words- 
worth, the metrical perplexities of 
Southey, and the palpable obscurities 
of Cottle so eminently succeed, it can 
be no distant stretch of vanity to 
suppose that my verses may share the 
same indiscriminate favour.” 

When Dermody had offended Sir 
James Bland Burges, and forfeited 
his friendship, according to his usual 
unhappy practice, he succeeded in 
interesting Mr. Pye, the poet laureate, 
in his behalf, and through him ob- 
tained repeated relief from the com- 
mittee of the “ Literary Fund,” a noble 
and liberal institution which “does 
good by stealth,” without an accom- 
panying flourish of trumpets, and has 
privately gladdened many desponding 
hearts, and revived many tired an 
broken spirits. Amongst the warm 
friends and advocates of Dermody let 
not the name of William Thomas 
Fitzgerald beforgotten ; a man as kind 
as he was harmlessly eccentric, al- 
though unenviably immortalized in 
the “ Rejected Addresses,” and by the 
pungent satire of Lord Byron, and 
facetiously termed by Cobbett the 
“the small beer poet.” 
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During the time when Dermody 
was enjoying the liberal favours of Sir 
James Bland Burges and the Literary 
Fund, his genius attracted the notice 
of the Right Hon. Henry Addington, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(afterwards Lord Sidmouth), and his 
brother Hiley Addington. Few, in- 
deed, have experienced such constant 
and exalted patronage, and infinitely 
is it to be regretted that none ever 
more unwisely threw away such gol- 
den opportunities. Unfortunately he 
had so connected himself with infe- 
rior associates and low flatterers, 
that no resolution which he possessed 
could shake off the power which these 
harpies had gained over his easy dis- 
position. Unlike Savage, (whom in 
some other respects he resembled) poor 
Dermody had no enjoyment in unso- 
cial indulgence, but while he could 
afford a shilling he shared and la- 
vished it with his associates. 

At one time he might be seen in his 
garret entertaining his landlord the 
cobbler and his wife, and perhaps a 
lodger of the same class, on a goose 
which his industry had roasted by a 
string in his own apartment, while 
the pallet bed which stood in a corner 
was strewed with wine bottles, and 
the fireside with pots of porter.— 
On another occasion he would enter- 
tain the same company in a neigh- 
bouring alehouse, where, as the as- 
tonished guests sat listening with 
apparent rapture to his eloquence, 
the host might be observed in the 
background applauding with one hand 
while with the other he scored an 
additional item to the bill; which if 
the luckless bard was unable to dis- 
charge the following day, he was at 
once placed in the hands of some pet- 
tifogging practitioner of the law, and 
the unfortunate debtor appeared inthe 
evening through the bars of a spunging 
house, like Bajazet in his iron cage. 

Towards the close of 1801, Dermody 
published a satiric poem in two cantos, 
entitled the “ Battle of the Bards.” 
This was written in a single day, and 





* When Sir J. P. Burges began to write poems, Pye, Peter Pindar, and Pybus were 
men of current popularity as ephemeral rhymesters. A wicked C mtab (some said it 
was Porson) weote the following epigram on the four :— 

Poetis nos ketamur tribus, 

Pye, Petro Pindar, et parvo Pybus ; 
Si quid ultra tendere pergis, 

Adde his, Sir James Bland Burges ! 
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arose from a whimsical personal en- 
counter which took place in Wright’s 
shop in Piccadilly, between Gitford, 
the author of the Baviad, and the ce- 
lebrated Peter Pindar. The two sa- 
tirists had mutually reviled each other 
in print, when Peter, feeling that he 
had been beaten with the pen, deter- 
mined to revenge himself with the 
cudgel. The Morning Advertiser thus 
related the affair :— 


“A rencontre took place on Monday 
in the shop of Mr. Wright, bookseller in 
Piccadilly, between the celebrated Peter 
Pindar, and Mr. Gifford, author of the 
Baviad. We need not inform our literary 
readers, that in reply to many sarcasms 
thrown out by Peter Pindar against 
the author of the Baviad and other 
poems, Mr. Gifford lately published a se- 
vere and keen satire against Peter. This 
literary combat on Monday produced 
blows. Dr. Wolcot going into the shop 
where Mr. Gifford was seated reading a 
newspaper, asked him if his name was not 
Gifford. He replied in the affirmative. 
Whereupon the doctor aimed a blow at 
his brother poet with a cane, which Mr. 
Gifford dexterously warded off, and in an 
instant broke the head of his assailant 
with his own stick. Mr. Petties and ano- 
ther gentleman interfered, and Peter, with 
a bloody sconce, was thrust out into the 
street, where a mob collected, to whom he 
made his appeal. He had lost his hat in 
the affray, which was thrown out to him ; 
but the author of the Baviad kept pos- 
session of the cane, as atrophy of his 
triumph.” 


Here was good material for a satire, 
and Dermody handled thesubject with 
much humour and ability. The poem 
is how very scarce, 

In 1802, another volume of poems 
by Dermody was published by Hatch- 
ard, the expense being guaranteed 
by Mr. Addington; but the profits 
were less than might have been ex- 
pected. Of this collection, Zhe Ev- 
travaganza and the The Pleasures of 
Poesy abound in that delightful fancy 
which genius only can inspire, and 
which extends its creative powers to 
visionary worlds. The life of the poet 
was now drawing to aclose. Habi- 
tual intemperance had undermined 
his physical powers, and fixed an 
asthma on his lungs, which indicated 
a rapid decline and approaching death. 
He was blind, however, to the alte- 
ration which poverty and disease had 
made in his appearance, and fancied 
that the strength of his constitution 
would remove the illness he laboured 
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under, and restore his spirits with his 
strength. He had withdrawn from 
the notice of his friends, but destitu- 
tion compelled him at last to write 
and reveal his condition to Raymond, 
who immediately hastened with Mr. 
Allingham to see him. This was on 
the 15th July, 1802. They found him 
at Sydenham, Kent, in a wretched 
hovel, leaning over a few embers, 
which hardly gave warmth to his ema- 
ciated body, and in a state of the 
deepest misery and dejection. He 
was beyond human succour or relief, 
On the same evening he expired, at 
the age of twenty-seven years and gix 
months. His remains were buried in 
the churchyard of Lewisham, and a 
monument was erected to his memory 
by the voluntary subscription of a few 
enthusiastic friends. 

Dermody was of middie stature, 
thin and well formed, with dark eyes, 
aud a countenance expressive of ge- 
nius, but tinged with melancholy and 
reflection. He was ungraceful in de- 
portment, slovenly in person, diffident 
in address, and reserved in conversa- 
tion. There was simplicity and mo- 
desty in his habitual manner, and sul- 
lenness rather than passion in his tem- 
per when irritated. His poetical powers 
may be called intuitive, for he began 
to write verses almost as soon as he 
could speak. He “ lisped in numbers.” 
His classical knowledge, considering 
his opportunities, must be pronounced 
extraordinary, and his memory was 
wonderfully clear and comprehensive, 
The early poems of Cowley, Milton, 
and Pope were certainly inferior to 
his at the same age. In the cast of 
his mind he bore some resemblance 
to Chatterton, and in his propensities 
he often reminds us of Savage. His 
versification resembles the exquisite 
harmony of Goldsmith, and had he 
lived to the same age, he would in all 
probability have rivalled that de- 
lightful poet, and would have been 
remembered with equal pride and 
affection. Had hisoverfiowing genius 
been regulated and tempered by prac- 
tical sense; had he corrected those 
errors which injured only him- 
self and destroyed his own pros- 
perity, he might have furnished an 
example to follow instead of a moral 
to warn, and his name have been re- 
corded by posterity with pride and 
delight instead of regret and com- 
miseration. 

J. W. C. 
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THE CARDINAL TREATIES OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 
BY PROFESSOR CREASY, M.A. 
NO, IV.—THE PEACE OF CARLOWITZ, A.D, 1699. 


“ Cette paix etablit l’equilibre politique entre ces divers états, en assignant des 
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bernes a la puissance Ottomane, qui jusque alors avait menact d’engloutir toute 


l'Europe. 


Elle est jusque X} ce moment la base des rapports politiques entre la Porte 


d'une part, la maison d’Autriche et la Russie de l'autre: elle était cette des rapports 


des Ottomans avec la république de Venise : 
entre la Porte et la republique de Pologne.”—ScHog.. 


Many pithy sentences have been 
penned, and many rounded periods 
1ave been devolved, on the supposed 
novelty and on the importance of the 
Ottoman Power being recognised as a 
member of the European Common- 
wealth of States, when its ambas- 
sadors took part in the recent Con- 
gress at Paris. This event has been 
said by a high authority “ to mark an 
important Epoch in the progress of 
International Jurisprudence.” Yet, 
in truth, this imagined diplomatic 
phenomenon is more than a century 
and a-half old. It was not on the 
25th day of February, 1856, at the 
French capital, but on the 24th day 
of October, 1698, at the town of Car- 
lowitz, on the right bank of the 
Danube, a little below Peterwaradein, 
that representatives of the Ottoman 
Empire first appeared in an assembly 
of ministers of nearly all the chief 
Powers of Christendom, including 
Mediators as well as Belligerents. 
And it is not a little remarkable that 
the great adversary of the Turks, the 
Czar of Russia, was at Carlowitz, like 
the Sultan, for the first time a parti- 
cipator in a general European Con- 
gress. 

The other High Contracting Parties 
to the pacification of Carlowitz were 
Austria, Venice, Poland, England, 
and Holland. The documents which 
compose it were signed, after sixty- 
two days of negociation, on the 29th 
of January, 1699. It is one of the 
most important in Modern History ; 
and well deserves to be ranked among 
the Leading Treaties of the World. 
Von Hammer, the great German his- 
torian of the Ottoman Empire, (whose 
loss both literature and diplomacy 
have lately deplored,) has truly re- 
marked, that even as there are certain 


elle a été le dernier traité qui ait existé 





battles which demand and receive the 
special attention of the historical 
student, so there are certain treaties 
which ought to be studied with 
particular care, on account of the 
number and greatness of the Powers 
that were parties to them, and by 
reason of the grandeur and perma- 
nence of their results. The Peace of 
Carlowitz is memorable as an epoch 
in the antagonistic histories of Europe 
and Asia, of Christendom and Islam ; 
for it marks the turning point when 
the central, the northern, and the 
western nations of our continent 
ceased to dread the aggressive energy 
of the Ottoman race; and began to 
look on the Turkish Empire as an 
easy and tempting spoil, which mu- 
tual jealousy has chietly hindered 
them from grasping. With regard to 
the part which ‘Turkey has since 
taken in the general affairs of Europe, 
it is no exaggeration of Schlosser’s 
when he says, that at this epoch a 
completely new relation was estabiish- 
ed between the Christian Powers and 
the Sultan. The Turks entirely 
lost the military importance which 
they had possessed before their last 
calamitous siege of Vienna in 1683, 
and the series of dreadful defeats 
which they sustained from the Ger- 
man armies during the fifteen follow- 
ing years. “They became, what they 
have since remained, a political ma- 
chine, which may be used against 
Austria, or the waxing power of 
the Russians ; and this importance of 
Turkey, which may be called diplo- 
matic, grew proportionately greater, 
as Peter of Russia became desirous of 
possessing the coasts of the Black 
Sea.” 

The epoch of the Treaty of Car- 
lowitz is also very important in the 
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special histories of several of the 
chief powers of Christendom. In 
Russian history it marks the first 
fruits of the reforming energy and 
far-sighted ambition of Peter the 
Great. Only twenty years before the 
date of that treaty the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, Black Mustapha, had marched 
fast to wrest Ceyzrin from the Rus- 
sians, and had boasted that he would 
march on to Moscow ; a boast even 
less verified by performance than 
were his subsequent threats against 
Vienna. But though the Turks, even 
in their earliest wars with the Rus- 
sians, found them rude and stubborn 
antagonists from whom little was to 
be won and much might be suffered,* 
it was not until Peter became Czar, 
that any signs were given of the 
peril which the neighbours of the 
modern Macedon were likely to incur 
from the gigantic strength of Musco- 
vy, when she was once taught to 
know it and to wield it in aggressive 
as well as in defensive warfare. 
Peter, like the Macedonian Philip, saw 
and appreciated the magnificent raw 
material for military power, which 
his subject population offered. He 
gave his rude masses the arms and 
the discipline of civilized war ; and he 
strove hard also to give to his empire 
sea-ports, commerce, and maritime 
power. One of the earliest marks of 
his ambition was to obtain mastery 
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over the Sea of Azov, and the Black 
Sea. With this view he formed flo- 
tillas in the Don, and led army after 
army against the city of Azov until 
it surrendered to him in 1696. At a 
later period of his reign he was 
obliged to relax his gripe upon that 
acquisition ; but he never abandoned, 
and his successors effectively pursued 
his vast plans for conquest along the 
Meeotis and the Euxine. The Treaty 
of Carlowitz stamps the date when 
Europe gave the first precedent of 
recognising the establishment of the 
Russian arms on the coasts of that 
important system of inland seas, 
which is spread so far between her 
and the westerly frontier of Asia. 

In Austrian annals, the treaty of 
Carlowitz signalizes the rally of the 
House of Hapsburg from the appa- 
rently fatal humiliation, which it re- 
ceived at the Treaty of Westphalia. 
The acquisition of Transylvania, and 
of far the greater portion of Hungary, 
(which had for a century and a half 
been subject to the Sultan) more than 
compensated for the losses which 
Austria had sustained during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and during the 
war with France that was closed by 
the Peace of Ryswick. The modern 
Hungarians speak with regret of the 
Treaty of Carlowitz, which finally 
consigned their country to Austrian 
rule; and few can deny their sym- 











* The first armed collision between the Turks and Russians was in 1569, when 


Selim the Second was Sultan, and Ivan the Terrible was Czar. 


There had long before 


been fierce hostilities between the Russians and the Crim Tartars, who were vassals of 


the Sultan, but the Porte had taken no part in those hostilities. 


Sut in the year which 


has been mentioned, a direct conflict between the Turkish and Russian troops was 
caused by a bold project of the Vizier Sokolli to form a canal between the rivers Don 
and Volga, at points where the two streams are less than thirty miles apart, and to 
oceupy the city of Astrakhan, which lies on the Volga at a little distance from where 


that river pours itself into the Caspian Sea. 
near its junction with the Sea of Azov, was already in possession of the Tartayrs. 


The city of Azov, which lies on the Don 
Had 




































































































































































this scheme been completed, the Ottoman Power would have been firmly planted along 
the lower portions of the water systems of the Don and the Volga, and also along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The immediate object of the undertaking was to facilitate 
the attacks of the Turks upon Persia. The Turkish armies which invaded that 
country always suffered severely in the march through the sterile and mountainous 
districts of Upper Armenia and Mazerbijan. Sokolli desired to obtain the means of send- 
ing the Turkish armaments from Azoph up the Don, and thence by his projected canal 
into the Volga and the Caspian Sea. From the southern shores of that sea they were 
to strike directly at Tabriz, at the very heart of the Persian Empire. Such was the 
primary purpose of this great enterprise of one of the sagest statesmen that ever guided the 
‘Turkish councils ; but it would also have formed an effectual barrier against the southern 
progress of the Muscovite power. It was, however, completely baffled by the stubborn 
valour of the Russian garrison of Astrakhan, (who defeated their Turkish besiegers 
with heavy loss,) and by the aversion which the Ottoman soldiery showed to waging war 
against the boisterous men and still more boisterous climate of Muscovy. 
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pathy to the gallant Magyars; or can 
refuse a regretful wish that Hungary 
had resumed her place among the 
independent States of Europe. Yet 
it is difficult to perceive what rea- 
sonable prospects Count Tekeli, and 
the other Hungarian chiefs at the 
close of the seventeenth century 
could have had of maintaining their 
country’s national rights against the 
Kaisar of Vienna, without riveting 
more closely her subjection to the 
Caliph of Constantinople. And it is 
impossible not to regard the rescue 
of this Christian land from the 
domination of the Crescent as a gain 
to the great cause of humanity and 
civilization. The truth must be ac- 
knowledged, that Germany, under 
the guidance of Austria, effected 
(though not without the most sea- 
sonable and generous aid from the 
heroic Poles), the task which Hun- 
gary had fallen in the struggle to 
achieve. For more than a century 
after the overthrow of the Servian 
— by the Ottomans at the battle 
Cossovo, in 1389, the Christian king- 
dom of the Hungarians was the chief 
barrier of Europe against the pro- 
gress of Mahometan conquest ; and 
bright are the names of Hunyades 
and other Magyar chiefs, who guided 
that long and chequered strife. But 
Hungary could not turn the tide, and 
at last was beaten down. The dread- 
ful defeat of her king Louis by Sul- 
tan Solyman at Mohacz, in 1526, 
swept away the royalty and the 
flower of the chivalry of the de- 
voted land. Its largest and fairest 
regions became Turkish Pachalics, 
until the liberating war of Germany 
and her allies against the Porte, 
which was closed by the Treaty which 
is the special subject for our present 
consideration. 

That war was also the last period 
of success and glory in the history 
of each of the two feebler bel- 
ligerents on the Christian side, the 
Republic of Venice, and the Re- 
public of Poland. It was marked by 
the splendid triumph of Sobieski at 
Vienna, and it restored to his coun- 
trymen the important city of Kami- 
nietz, as well as the districts in 
Podolia and the Ukraine, which had 
been ceded to the Sultan at the peace 
of Zurawna in 1776. The last victo- 
rious Doge of Venice, Morosini, sur- 
named the Peloponnesian, won in 
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that war for her the temporary 
sovereignty of the Morea; which 
might have seemed no inadequate 
compensation for the island of Can- 
dia, which, after a memorable war of 
twenty years, she had lost to the 
Turks in 1669. And if we look to 
the chief mediating power at the 
Congress of Carlowitz, to England, 
we shall see good reason to heed the 
epoch, when this country first 
shewed her sense of the import- 
ance of upholding the independence 
of Turkey ; and when the right of 
English intervention for that pare 
was practically recognised by the 
chief governments of Europe. 

The extent to which the import- 
ance of the Treaty of Carlowitz has 
lately been overlooked by commen- 
tators on the new Treaty of Paris, is 
probably due to the circumstance, 
that Turkey was wholly unrepre- 
sented at the celebrated Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. That extraordinary 
gathering of the Crowned Heads of 
Christendom, (so many of which had 
been discrowned, during the tempest 
that raged in the political atmos- 
phere from 1790 to the year of 
Waterloo), while it remodelled 
Christian Europe on the supposed 
principles of revived Legitimacy, 
wholly ignored the existence of Ma- 
hometan Turkey. Certainly, so far 
as any modern system of public law 
can be thought to have been estab- 
lished at that Congress, there is rea- 
son for the statement, which we some- 
times meet with, that the Porte was 
not included in the International Law 
of Europe, until the great events of 
the last few years. It was indeed 
little likely that the Congress of 
Vienna, a body which, next to the 
individual rapacities of its several 
members, was mainly influenced by 
the reveries of Madam Krudener and 
the Emperor Alexander, should pub- 
licly recognize the claims and obliga- 
tions of the Sultan of the Turks re- 
Jatively to the other sovereigns of our 
continent. The framers of the Holy 
Alliance avoided the solecism of call- 
ing in to their councils any represen- 
tative of the Caliph of Islam. Now, 
however, the explosions of 1830 and 
1848 have shattered and scattered to 
the winds the diplomatic fabrics of 
1815 ; and even legitimists speak of 
the Holy Alliance as “one of the 
effusions of inexperienced enthu- 
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siasm and benevolence, to be classed 
with the dreams as to the indefinite 
prolongation of human life of Con- 
dorcet or the visions of the Peace 
Congress which amused Europe, 
amidst universal preparation for war 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”* It is time, therefore, that the 
forgetfulnesses, as well as the fancies 
of 1815, should be discarded, and 
that the true features of the previous 
(liplomatic history of the Ottoman 
Turks, intheir relations with Western 
Christendom, should be clearly dis- 
cerned and steadily borne in mind. 

With one at least of the High Con- 
tracting Parties at Vienna in 1815, 
the omission of all mention of Turkey 
was a matter not of real oblivious- 
ness but of deep-laid policy. The 
Russian Czar, amid all his saintly mys- 
ticism and pacific visions, cherished 
as covetously and as unscrupulously 
as any of his predecessors, the 
designs of Peter the Great and of 
Catherine the Second for the aggran- 
disement of Russia by the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. 
The exclusion of the Sultan from the 
Viennese Congress was in itself a 
point gained in the great game of 
Muscovite ambition. It gave the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg a pretext 
for objecting in 1827, when the 
affairs of Greece were under con- 
sideration, to any diplomatic measures 
of France and England for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the integrity of 
the rest of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Russian minister, Count Nessel- 
rode, then used these words :—“ The 
Ottoman Empire is not named in the 
general act of the Congress of 
Vienna, nor is it named in the subse- 
quent transactions which have finally 
determined the state of territorial 
possession of the different powers 
of Europe. In fact, it is an old and 
invariable principle of our policy, not 
to allow that kind of intervention of 
foreign courts to be established be- 
tween us and the Turks which such a 
guarantee would justify.” The 
hardy mendacity of this assertion 
might have been exposed at once by 
a reference to the Treaty of Car- 
lowitz, which the diplomatists of 
Western Europe so unwisely kept 
out of sight at Vienna. 
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Indeed, however resolutely the 
representatives of the various States 
of Christendom, at their Congress in 
1815, may have adhered to their 
tacit agreement not to recognise so 
much as the existence of Mahometan 
Turks in Europe; the very place 
where they were assembled, must 
often have reminded them of the 
once mighty nation, alien to them 
all in race, in language, and in creed, 
which for nearly four centuries had 
planted itself in Europe from Byzan- 
tium to Belgrade, and had so often 
threatened to extend its sway along 
the whole course of the Danube, and 
to the banks of the Tiber and the 
Rhine. Vienna has never lost the 
memorials or the traditions of her 
two sieges by the Turks; and her 
archives preserve the ignominious 
records of the times, when her Em- 
perors were glad to purchase respite 
from the Ottoman sabre by becoming 
tributaries to the Sultans of Con- 
stantinople. This had taken place 
not only when weak princes were at 
the head of the German Empire, but 
at the very season, when the great 
sovereign who is the peculiar pride 
of the House of Hapsburg, the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, was at the 
zenith of his power. ‘The great 
enterprize of the Turks against the 
Austrian capital had indeed failed 
in 1528, as its renewal was destined 
to fail in 1683; but the general 
superiority of Sultan Solyman (whom 
the writers of Christendom term 
“ The Great,” and “the Magnificent,” 
but who bears in the histories written 
by his own countrymen the titles of 
Solyman Kanouni, that is to say, 
Solyman the Ordainer; and Solyman 
Sahibi Kiran, that is to say, Solyman 
the Lord of his Age) was effectively 
asserted and submissively acknow- 
ledged. Besides the important city 
of Belgrade, which had been won by 
Sultan Solyman from the Hungarians 
early in his reign, he wrested from 
the German claimant of the Hun- 
garian throne Ofen, Gran, Stuhl- 
weissenburg, and many others of 
the chief cities of Hungary and 
Transylvania. His light troops fre- 
quently spread desolation throughout 
Austria; and finally, in the year 
1544, Charles the Fifth and his 
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brother Ferdinand bought a peace 
from the victorious Ottoman, which 
left the Sultan in possession of 
nearly the whole of the Hungarian 
and Transylvanian strongholds and 
territories, and by which Ferdinand, 
as ruler of Vienna, bound himself to 
pay to the Sublime Porte thirty- 
thousand ducats a year—a payment 
which the Austrians called a present, 
but which the Ottoman historians 
far more correctly boast of as a 
tribute. The year of this treaty is 
perhaps the most glorious one in the 
annals of the House of Othman, as 
marking the epoch of its haughtiest 
ascendancy over the rival House of 
Hapsburg. And when we call to 
mind the deference and the earnest- 
ness, with which Francis I. and other 
Christian powers of that time ac- 
knowledged the might and implored 
the aid of the Great Sultan, we must 
own that Solyman’s assumption of 
the title of “‘ Lord of his Age” was 
no display of common-place Oriental 
vain glory, but was the proclamation 
of a grand reality. If ~we contem- 
plate the spirit, the strength, the 
wealth, and the prosperity of the 
Turkish empire under Solyman, we 
feel admiration, blended chiefly with 
surprise, at the contrast which its 
present condition offers to our view. 
But in the sixteenth century the awe 
with which the inhabitants of Chris- 
tendom regarded Turkey was a mixed 
feeling of hatred and terror: and a 
prophesy of her rapid and ruinous 
decline would have been as little 
heeded as would have been a similar 
predictionif uttered respecting Spain, 
then the nearest rival of Turkey in 
power and ambition, and for so many 
subsequent ages her closest parallel 
in degeneracy and distress. 

cxcept the islands of Cyprus and 
Candia, no important permanent ad- 
ditions were made by subsequent Sul- 
tans to the Empire which obeyed 
the sceptre of Solyman the Ordainer : 
—* The Turkish dominions in his 
time comprised all the most celebrated 
cities of biblical and classical history, 
except Rome, Syracuse, and Perse- 
polis. The sites of Carthage, Mem- 
phis, Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Palmyra, were Ottoman ground ; 
and the cities of Alexandria, Jeru- 
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salem, Damascus, Smyrna, Nice, 
Prusa, Athens, Philippi, and Adria- 
nople, besides many of later but 
scarcely inferior celebrity, such as 
Algiers, Cairo, Mecca, Medina, Bas- 
sorah, Bagdad, and Belgrade, obeyed 
the Sultan of Constantinople. The 
Nile, the Jordan, the Orontes, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Tanais, 
the Borysthenes, the Danube, the 
Hebrus, and the Ilyssus, rolled their 
waters ‘within the shadow of the 
Horsetails.’ The eastern recesses of 
the Mediterranean, the Propontis, 
the Palus Meotis, the Euxine, and 
the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. 
The Ottoman Crescent touched the 
Atlas and the Caucasus ; it was su- 
preme over Athos, Sinai, Ararat, 
Mount Carmel, Mount Taurus, Ida, 
Olympus, Pelion, Hemus, the Car- 


— and the Acroceraunian 
1eights. An empire of more than 


forty thousand square miles, embrac- 
ing many of the richest and most 
beautiful regions of the world, had 
been acquired by the descendants of 
Othman’s sire Ertoghrul, in three 
centuries from the time when their 
forefather wandered a houseless ad- 
venturer at the head of less than five 
hundred fighting men.”* 

The organisation, both civil and 
military, of the Ottomans in these 
their palmy days, was as remarkable 
as was the territorial splendour of 
their empire. It reflects credit on 
the Turkish nation in general, as 
well as on their great Sultan per- 
sonally, that the epithet of Kanouni 
“the Ordainer,” or “the Lawgiver,” is 
the one by which he ever has been, 
and still is, commonly spoken of by 
his countrymen. They justly rate 
his legislative and administrative 
genius even higher than the martial 
qualities, which heso often victoriously 
displayed in the camp, the battle- 
field, and the siege. The institutions 
of Turkey in his reign were as excel- 
lent, as it is possible for the institu- 
tions of a country to be, where there 
is an absolute sovereign, and where 
one race of men is established in as- 
cendancy over others. An ample re- 
venue, judiciously collected, and pru- 
dently, though liberally employed, 
was one decisive advantage which 
Solyman possessed over his contem- 
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wrary monarchs. They might win 
battles, and be fitfully vigorous in 
longer enterprises, but none possessed 
resources like the Turkish for the 
sustained energetic conduct of a long 
and fluctuating war. In personal 
courage the Ottoman troops were 
fully equal to any that they encoun- 
tered, and they were far superior to 
all in discipline and equipment, not- 
withstanding the great improvement 
in the armies of western Christendom, 
which had been effected at the end of 
the fifteenth and the commencement 
of the sixteenth centuries. The Turks 
were pre-eminent in the numerical 
force and efficiency of their artillery, 
in fortification, and in all the other 
branches of military engineering. 
The excellence of their commissariat 
department, and of their sanitary ar- 
rangements for the health and com- 
fort of the troops, is even more re- 
markable ; and may be contrasted, not 
only with “the miserable lot of the 
poor soldier” under the French or 
German banners in those days, but 
also with the recklessness and heart- 
lessness, with which, even in our own 
time, the armies of civilised Christen- 
dom have been exposed to losses from 
privation and disease, far worse and 
more wide-spread than the weapons 
of the enemy ever could inflict. 

It would be inopportune to enter 
here into details respecting the mili- 
tary power of Turkey under Solyman, 
but we may remember that the Ja- 
nissary force was then in full efli- 
ciency, and that its numbers were in- 
creased by him to 20,000. The royal 
horseguards, and the other corps that 
were permanently embodied, raised 
the amount of his regular standing 
army to 48,000 men. The feudal 
array of the holders of Ziamets and 
Timars supplied 150,000 splendid 
cavalry, who, when summoned by 
their Beyler Beys (Lords of Lords) 
and Sandjak Beys (Lords of Banners) 
joined the army at the appointed 
place of muster, and served through- 
out the campaign without pay. To 
these we must add the numerous 
squadrons of Tartar cavalry which 
the vassal Khans of the Crimea sent 
to swell the Turkish armies, and also 
the swarms of irregular troops, both 
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horse and foot, the Akindji and the 
Azabs, which the Sultan’s own domi- 
nions poured forth to every campaign. 
Turkish warfare was in those days 
always invasive, and almost always 
victorious. Besides the religious en- 
thusiasm which has ever roused the 
Moslem against the Giaour, and 
besides the inherent bravery of the 
Turkish race, the summons to war 
was then to Ottoman ears a summons 
to enterprises, where plunder and 
wealth were to be won by the needy, 
and where prompt honour and un- 
bounded promotion were the frank 
and frequent rewards of daring deeds. 
Such were the armies of Turkey in 
those times. It should be added, that 
her fleets were little inferior. The 
admirals of Sultan Solyman made his 
flag dreaded in the Indian Sea and 
the Red Sea, as well as throughout 
the Mediterranean; and many of 
them were as eminent for their scien- 
tific attainments and their contribu- 
tions to the literature of their coun- 
try, as they weve for their achieve- 
ments in battle.* 

The Turkish historian, who,t about 
sixty years after the death of Soly- 
man Kanouni, wrote a treatise on 
the “ Decline of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” traced some of the causes of 
that decline up to the latter part of 
Solyman’s own reign. But no out- 
ward sign of their working was then 
manifest ; and the vigorous organi- 
zation, in which the Great Sultan left 
his state, cohered for some consider- 
able time after the strong hand which 
had fashioned it was withdrawn. 
But the rapid and uniform degeneracy 
of the princes of the House of Oth- 
man, who for several generations 
succeeded Solyman, was inevitably 
ruinous to an empire, where so much 
necessarily depended on the personal 
character of the ruling autocrat. 
Solyman’s immediate successor on the 
throne was a selfish sensualist, whom 
the Turkish historians have stigma- 
tised as Selim the Sot. The next 
sultan, Amurath IIT., was an effemi- 
nate trifler, the slave of buffoons and 
women ; and who stooped to the de- 
gradation of sharing the bribes which 
petitioners for justice or promotion 
gave to the courtiers who were sup- 





* See History of Ottoman Turks, vol. i., pp. 279, 287. 
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posed to be most in his favour. His 
son, Mahomet III., was an indolent 
voluptuary, almost as weak and 
worthless as his father. Then came 
Achmet I., who, as a_boy-prince, 
showed some flashes of spirit, but as 
he approached maturer years sunk 
into slothful imbecility. His bro- 
ther, Mustapha I., who followed, was 
an absolute idiot ; and Othman IT. 
though he perceived the vices of the 
government and tried to reform them, 
was unequal to the task, and was de- 
posed and murdered by his subjects. 
No one of these princes ever appear- 
ed at the head of the Turkish troops 
except Mahomet III., who was almost 
compelled by his tutor, Seadeddin, 
to witness the victory of Cerestes ; 
and Othman IT., who conducted a 
campaign against the Poles, in which 
he was believed to have exposed his 
own army to heavy loss and suffer- 
ing, with the design of weakening 
the Janissary regiments. The tale 
of the decline of Oriental Empires is 
wearisomely uniform. The feeble- 
ness of sovereigns, the intrigues of 
favourites, the venality of civil and 
uilitary appointments, the disloyalty 
of pachas, the mutinies of troops, 
defeat abroad, brigandage at home, 
the decay of commerce and agricul- 
ture, the disappearance of wealth and 
industry, and the actual decrease 
of population, are its normal symp- 
tons and effects; and there is no 
page of history more rife with them 
than that which record, the for- 
tunes of Turkey for the last quarter 
of the sixteenth, and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. The 
marvel is the vitality of her power 
and the fertility of her resources, 
which have so often enabled her to 
rally, and to resume a position com- 
manding respect, if not inspiring fear. 

The speedy dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire was predicted as confi- 
dently in 1622 as in 1853.* Thestern 
energy of Sultan Amurath IV., who 
was raised to the throne in 1623, 
falsified the opinion, generally felt 
two centuries ago, that the empire 
was irretrievably doomed. An un- 
sparing extirpator of abuses, a far- 
sighted and resolute statesman, a 
brave and successful general, though 
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also a gloomy tyrant, he saved, while 
he oppressed his country. He gave 
her victory on the frontier, and 
order and subordination at home. 
After his death (1640,) the folly and 
wickedness of the government of his 
successor, Sultan Ibrahim, (deposed 
and strangled in 1648,) revived the 
worst evils that had prevailed during 
the reigns of the weakest predecessors 
of Amurath. A child of Ibrahim, Ma- 
homet IV., was placed on the Turkish 
throne by those who slew the father ; 
and for the first eight years of the 
new sovereign, the internal history 
of Turkey is filled with the oft re- 
curring incidents of court intrigue and 
murder, of military insubordination 
and outrage, administrative corrup- 
tion, local oppression, and provincial 
revolt. The Ottoman empire was 
then again rescued from seemingly 
inevitable destruction ; not, however, 
by one of her Sultans, but by two 
statesmen, Mohammed Kiuprili, and 
Ahmed Kiuprili his son, who held 
the Grand Vizierate, and were the 
virtual rulers of Turkey from 1656 
for the twenty following years. The 
ruthless severity of the elder Kiupri- 
li, (who is said to have put to death 
thirty-six thousand persons during 
the five years for which he was in 
power,) stayed the progress of 
anarchy and corruption; and the 
high administrative genius of his 
nobler and more generous son called 
forth and re-developed the natural 
resources of the Ottoman empire, 
and the spirit and loyalty of the Otto- 
man nation. Though not as _pre- 
eminent in action as in council, 
and though severely defeated by 
Montecuculi at the battle of St. 
Gotthard, and by Sobieski at Kho- 
ezin, Ahmed Kiuprili rendered his 
country considerable services in the 
military department of his duties as 
Grand Vizier. He won for her the 
Isle of Candia from the Venetians ; 
the stronghold of Neuhausel from 
Austria; and Podolia, with a large 
part of the Ukraine, and the im- 
portant city of Kaminietc, from the 
Poles. At his death, in 1676, he left 
Turkey with a full exchequer, with 
powerful fleets and armies, with pure 
tribunals, with honest governors, 


*See the despatches of Sir Thomas Roe, King James the First’s ambassadorin Turkey. 
—tir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, p. 82 ; and History of Ottoman Turks, vol. i., p. 302. 
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and with even the Raya population 
content with the protection for per- 
son and for property, which the wise 
and tolerant vizier laboured to secure 
for every rank and classof the sultan’s 
subjects. Mahomet IV. (unfortu- 
nately for himself and his empire) 
long survived his great minister. 
But his character was no guarantee 
for the maintenance of Kiuprili’s, or 
of any system of government. Habi- 
tually neglecting the duties of his 
station, and almost insanely devoted 
to the chace, Mahomet chose his 
viziers from female influence or per- 
sonal favouritism, as was fatally 
proved when he appointed, as suc- 
cessor to Ahmed Kiuprili, his own 
son-in-law Kara Mustapha, a per- 
son of no experience, of slender abili- 
ties, of the wildest ambition, and of 
almost boundless presumption. It 
was the temerity and misconduct of 
this man that plunged Turkey into 
the stream of calamities which led 
to the sacrifices of Carlowitz. 

There may, however, be reason 
for thinking that Kara Mustapha’s 
great expedition against Vienna, in 
1683, was more faulty in execution 
than in design. The bigoted tyranny 
of the Emperor Leopold had caused 
an insurrection against him in the 
Austrian part of Hungary; and 
the very heart of his dominions 
was thus laid open to the Turkish 
armies. The usual disputes be- 
tween the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Constantinople about marauding in- 
cursions and doubtful boundaries, 
gave ready pretexts for war; and 
the assistance which the Hungarian 
chiefs sought and obtained from the 
neighbouring pachas against the Im- 
perialists, was speedily followed by 
an attack of the full Ottoman force 
upon Austria. Such was the copious- 
ness which the administration of the 
Kiuprilis had given to the military 
means of Turkey, that their un- 
worthy successor, Kara Mustapha, 
was able to lead, to this final aggres- 
sive attempt of Islam upon Christen- 
dom, a host which mustered, among 
its regular troops, 275,000 men. The 
number of the Tartar auxiliaries and 
the irregular bands was probably not 
much less. This enormous force was 
admirably provided with artillery 
and all the munitions of war ; and if 
handled with generalship, or even 
with common sense, it must have 
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dealt the House of Hapsburg its 
death blow. 

Terrified at the coming deluge of 
Turkish war, which he was utterly 
impotent to stem, the Emperor Leo- 
pold begged the assistance of Poland; 
and a treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was concluded at War- 
saw, on the 3lst of March, 1683, by 
which Leopold and the Polish king, 
Sobieski, pledged themselves to make 
no separate peace with the Turks, 
and to invite all the other Christian 
powers, especially the Czar of Russia, 
to join their league against the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom. The 
Pope was the protector and president 
of the Alliance of Warsaw, which 
was speedily strengthened by auxi- 
liary troops from Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Franconia. The Pope supplied, 
besides his blessing and his patronage, 
the weapons of Mammon to the 
amount of two millions of scudi. 

Black Mustapha led his half mil- 
lion of Mahometan warriors to the 
walls of Vienna almost without re- 
sistance. The slender garrison of that 
city, well supported by the popu- 
lation, held out against him from the 
15th of June to the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1683, when the auxiliary Polish 
army, under Sobieski, attacked and 
routed the huge multitude of the be- 
siegers, and drove the Vizier with the 
wrecks of his vast armament to Raab. 
Had Mustapha assaulted Vienna 
with any vigour during the last 
weeks of the siege, it must have 
fallen ; and if he had used‘the sim- 
plest military precautions to arrest 
the march of the relieving army, or 
to defend his lines against the Polish 
attack, the daring enterprise of So- 
bieski would, in all human proba- 
bility, have failed, and failed most 
calamitously for the Christian cause. 

3ut throughout the campaign the 
Vizier displayed suchinfatuation and 
imbecility, that the ruin of those 
whom he led was inevitable. It is 
said that Kara Mustapha commenced 
the war for his own aggrandisement, 
and in the confident expectation of 
conquering not only Austria, but all 
the countries between the Danube 
and the Rhine. These he hoped to 
rule over at first as nominal vice- 
roy of the Sultan ; but he designed 
ultimately to change that station for 
the sian sition of the founder of 
anew and independent Mahometan 
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empire. The bowstring proved the 
close of his career—a fate that ex- 
cited neither surprise nor pity. 

The tidings of the great destruction 
of the Turks before Vienna were 
hailed with rapture in every country 
of Christendom, except, perhaps, 


England, Holland, and France. The 
expulsion of the Ottomans from 


Europe was now regarded as certain 
and speedy; and the neighbouring 
powers hastened to clutch at their 
shares of the expected prey. Venice 
joined the alliance of Warsaw, in 
1684, and was soon followed by 
Russia. Nearly all the princes of 
Germany gave active support to 
the Emperor, especially the Elector 
of Brandenburg. The exulting and 
advancing Christians assailed Tur- 
key on almost every point of her 
£uropean frontier, and rent away 
city after city, and province after 
province from Islam. The Imperial- 
ists conquered Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania ; and, pressing southward of 
the Danube over Bosnia and Servia, 
menaced the passes of the Balkan. 
The Venetian armies subdued the 
Morea, and their fleet swept from 
the sea the Turkish flag, the once 
proud flag of Barbarossa, Piali, and 
Kilidg Ali. Sultan Mahomet the 
IV. was compelled to abdicate by the 
discontented Turkish soldiery (1687), 
and his brother, Solyman the Second, 
reigned in his stead. This prince, in 
the third year of his reign, gave 
Turkey the sole possible chance of 
retrieving her fortunes, by placing 
her under the ministry of a third 
great statesman of the House of Kiu- 
prili. 

Kiuprili-Zade-Mustapha, who is 
called by Ottoman writers, Kiuprili- 
Fazyl, which means Kiuprili the 
Virtuous, is one of the noblest cha- 
racters in Turkish history. Had he 
been called to the Vizierate at the 
death of his brother Ahmed Kin- 
prili, or even if his own life had 
been spared a few years longer to 
his country, it is probable that Tur- 
key never would have known the 
degradation of the Treaty of Carlo- 
witz. But it was not until thirteen 
years of misgovernment and calamity 
had nearly shipwrecked the Empire, 
that Kiuprili the Virtuous was 
summoned to direct its councils, and 
lead its armies ; and he was killed in 
battle within two years from the time 
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when the seals of office were placed in 
his hands. Yet even in this brief 
career, he did much to restore order 
and good government. He repaired 
the exhausted finances ; he re-organ- 
ized the national defences ; he revived 
the national spirit of the Moslems, 
and won the Rayas back from revolt 
to loyalty, by his wise measures to 
protect them from oppression, and to 
secure to them the full and unim- 
peded exercise of their religious rites. 
In the field, though ultimately de- 
feated, he gained a respite of infinite 
importance for the Ottoman empire, 
by the suecesses which he at first ob- 
tained. Hedrove the Austrians back 
from Bosnia and Servia, and recap- 
tured the important cities of Nissa, 
Semendria, Widdin, and Belgrade. 
He fell at the great battle of Salan- 
keman, on the 19th of August, 1691, 
and his fall decided that battle 
against Turkey. For the four fol- 
lowing years the current of defeat 
was unabated ; domestic insurrection 
raged even worse than the foreign 
sword ; and the terrible visitations of 
pestilence and the famine came upon 
many provinces of the seemingly ex- 
piring Empire of the House of Otto- 
man. Sultan Mustapha II., who 
came to the throne in 1695, showed 
himself worthy of having reigned in 
better days. He headed his armies 
in person, and gained at first several 
important advantages ; but in 1697 
Prince Eugene took the command of 
the imperial forces in Hungary, 
and almost destroyed the Sultan’s 
army at the battle of Zenta. In the 
extremity of distress to which this 
terrible defeat reduced the Ottoman 
Empire, the House of Kiuprili was 
again appealed to for a minister who 
might prop, though he could not re- 
store, the falling state ; and Housein 
Kiuprili was made Grand Vizier. 
He used every possible effort to raise 
men and money, and succeeded in 
sending into the field a strong army 
to check the threatened advance of 
the Austrians against Constantinople, 
and in equipping fleets for the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. But he 
knew that the Empire was now bring- 
ing forward its last reserves ; and, 
besides the main danger from the 
Imperialists, who were again moving 
through Bosnia upon the western 
passes of the Balkan, the progress of 
the Russians onthe coasts of the Black 
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Sea, and of the Venetians in Dalma- 
tia and Albania, was such as Housein 
Kiuprili was almost hopeless of check- 
ing. He therefore willingly accepted 
the offered mediation of England and 
Holland ; and Turkey’s chief adver- 
sary, Austria, was also now sincerely 
desirous of peace. The Emperor 
Leopold was preparing for the great 
struggle of the Spanish Succession, 
and was willing to rest content with 
the gains which he had already made 
in the East. Venice and Poland 
joined inthe negociations ; but Russia 
was disinclined for peace, though not 
prepared to continue the war single- 
handed. The Czar was especially 
anxious to acquire the important city 
of Kertch in the Crimea; and he 
vainly urged the Emperor to make 
the cession of this place an indispen- 
sable condition of the Treaty. At 
length, after many difficulties and de- 
lays, the plenipotentiaries of the five 
belligerent and the two mediating 
powers met at Carlowitz on the 24th 
of October, 1698. The embarrass- 
ments and disputes as to ceremonials 
and precedence were long and tedi- 
ous, but were finally arranged by the 
dexterity of the Greek Mavrocordato, 
who at first appeared as the interpre- 
ter of the Turkish envoys, but soon 
assumedand maintained the charac- 
ter of the chief diplomatic representa- 
tive of the Sultan. 

The principle of “ uti possidetis,” 
had been accepted as the basis of 
the treaty, but numerous attempts 
were made to deviate from it, which 
caused long and angry discussions, 
and taxed to the utmost the recon- 
ciling skill of the ministers of the 
mediating Powers. The Turks wish- 
ed the Austrians to retire from 
Transylvania, or to pay tribute for 
retaining it; the Russians roughly 
required the cession of Kertch, while 
the Ottomans demanded of them the 
restoration of Azov ; Poland asked 
for Kaminiec, which she had not re- 
conquered ; and both Poland and 
Austria put forth claims to be consi- 
dered as Protectors of the Roman Ca- 
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tholic subjects of the Porte, which 
Swenaniate refused to admit, even 
as topics for debate. At length, on the 
26th of January, 1699, three separate 
treaties, between Austria and the 
Porte, between Venice and the Porte, 
and between Poland and the Porte, 
were formally executed ; and a truce 
for two years was also signed between 
Russia and the Turks, which after- 
wards, in 1700, was converted into a 
treaty of peace. Turkey ceded Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and the greater 
part of Sclavonia to Austria. She 
returned Podolia and Kaminietz to 
Poland. Venice obtained some dis- 
tricts in Dalmatia, and was acknow- 
ledged as sovereign mistress of the 
Morea; but she was obliged to re- 
cede from the conquest, which she 
had effected northward of the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. The Russians kept 
possession of Azov, and of all the 
districts which they had conquered 
around the sea of that name. 

We cannot quit the Peace of Car- 
lowitz without one reflection, which 
the very names of the parties to it 
suggest. Whatare they now? No 
formal answer is needed as to Russia 
or Austria ; and Turkey, though her 
subsequent existence has been one 
long struggle, is still struggling on, 
and has never lost her independence 
or her nationality. But where are 
two of the Christian States that were 
her adversaries in the great war that 
ended at Carlowitz? Where are the 
Venetian and the Polish Republics ? 
They are blotted out of the list of 
national existences ; and their chief 
destroyers have been the very Chris- 
tian Powers, that were their confede- 
rates in the strife and the pacification, 
which we have been examining. Ve- 
nice is absorbed in the Austrian Em- 
pire; and Poland, to whose chival- 
rous king the cause of Christendom 
mainly owed its triumph, has been 
hacked out of the map of Europe by 
successive dismemberments, in which 
Austria and Russia have been chief 
sharers both of guilt and of gain. 
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FIRST AND SECOND. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


The dews of night lay on the short, smooth grass, 
Which soft as velvet, green as emerald, 
Broke with dim shadowy glades and open lawns 
The leafy labyrinth of bright parterres. 
The stars were burning in the summer heaven, 
And vapours warm and perfumed filled the air— 
Odours from chalices of hidden sweets 
Whose stores were never rifled by the sun. 
It was a lovely scene, lavish with bloom 
And heavy foliage. Syringa trees, 
Laden with creamy blossoms, drooped and swayed, 
And lilacs raised their tufts of purple flow’rs 
Beside the graceful golden-tasseled pride 
Of the king-like laburnum. 

Moonlight-pale, 
The tall white lilies gleamed athwart the dusk, 
Like spears of silver; and around them grew 
In beautiful disorder humbler sweets, 
Loved by the honey-bees, and looking up 
With silent homage to the skies of June. 


The birds were gone to rest, but now and then 
A faint low twitter from the nestling things, 
The very voice of love, came from the boughs. 
The white moth flitted by amongst the leaves, 
Seeking some deep-bell where to fold his wings 
Till morn should rise once more upon the world. 


Fair as was Eden, ere the withering blight 
Of guilt and sin fell on its loveliness, 
Was that wide garden; and as beautiful 
As our first parents were the sorrowing pair, 
Who, with clasped hands and dark eyes filled with tears, 
And hearts as passionate as time e’er tamed, 
Under the broad green leaves and flowery cones 
Of the old chestnuts met in secresy, 
For the last time on earth. 

Wild words were said, 
Such words as human hearts give forth but ¢nce ; 
For, be it first or last, one love alone 
Stands far apart from all the fantasies 
Born of the demon-angel Circumstance, 
To fill the aching void which death and change 
Make in our lives; or, like faint herald-stars, 
To shadow forth the brightness yet to come. 


And these two lovers, met this night to part, 
Had giv’n their love before they well could know 
What joy or misery hung on the gift. 

They had been children treading the same paths 
Through the tall fern, in leafy summer woods ; 
Finding the same nest in the hawthorn brake, 
Where the shy linnet fed her hungry brood. 

No stream for many a mile around their homes, 
But these fair children had been wont to know 
Each winding of its course, each tiny bay, 
Where the broad lily-leaves lay like green shields 
Round their thick flower-cups of white and gold. 
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They had sat many a winter night for years 

By the same blazing hearth, while wild and loud 
The tempest raved without, and gusty sleet 
Dashed on the window panes ; the same old tales 
Of sheeted spectres haunting scenes of guilt, 

Of fairies dancing on the forest turf, 

Had thrilled them with strange terror and delight, 
Their lips had sung the same sweet songs of love ; 
Their eyes read the same book, their hair, their hands, 
Their very breath commingled as they read ; 

And now—aye now, that they had come to fel 
That life was only life when each was hear— 

A sudden stroke of fortune, and the one 

Was ruined, as the world doth reckon logs : 

And he must go to seek in other lands 

The wealth which he had lost.— 


Friends came between, 
And spoke to her of what she owed her name ; 
She must not mate it with a beggar’s heir, 
Nor sully its unspotted pride by love 
For one above whose father’s self-found grave 
Hung whispers of reproach. 


Tn vain, in vain. 
She clung to her first faith, she would not give 
The pledge they sought ; she would have gone with him, 
Though want had darkened all their future years ; 
But, generous in his deep passionate love, 
He would not bear that fair and gentle one 
Far from her splendid home, to share the toil, 
The danger, and the sorrow of his lot: 
And so they met to bid one long farewell, 
Where not an eye save that which never sleeps 
Looked on their anguish. 


Lips were pressed to lips, 
And many a vow was made to wait and hope 
Through time, and absence, and uncertainty, 
Till brighter days should dawn ; then came low moans, 
And sobs, and broken murmurs, and fierce bur:ts 
Of the wild sorrow of a manly heart ; 
And then one long embrace—the last, the last— 
And her white clinging arms fell from his neck, 
And they had parted. 


Oh! calm stars, your eyes 
Look often down on partings such as this, 
Where Hope is not, or has upon her tongue 
No word but Death, where hearts and eyes are met 
Which never more shall meet ; or worse, far worse, 
Must meet in coldness, as they ne’er had been 
The world unto each other, and be calm 
And smiling outwardly, the while within 
Bitter 1 egrets and poisoned memories 
From the poor heart wring unseen tears of blood. 
So be it. Earth, when youth and love are met, 
Would be too sweet, too like our dreams of heaven, 
Were there not passions to dissolve the bond, 
To break the feeble, and to crush the strong, 
And teach us that not here shall be our rest. 
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Years, weary years had vanished in the past, 
And once again within that garden’s bound 
The lady stood. Her cheek was paler now ; 
The fever of a watching, waiting heart, 

That waits in vain, had killed the roses there ; 
But beautiful as some young sculptor’s dreain, 
Pure, passionless, and fair, she bore her fate. 
The broad and yellow moon of harvest nights 
Looked on the latest flowers of the year ; 

The beetle droned amid the glistening shrubs 
Which cast their shadows on the winding walks ; 
The voice of unseen waters, and of leaves 
Rustling and falling shivering to earth, 

Made a low plaintive music. 


And as then, 
In that far past, a lover at her side 
Breathed his soft words, so now a lover stood, 
And spake like words. 


Like, yet how different ! 
The first love vows were as the raptured song 
Of the glad lark, when morning sunlight breaks, 
And not another songster soars to heaven ; 
And these are but his wearied mid-day notes, 
Dulled, and confounded in a vieing crowd. 
A prouder state, a richer heritage, 
A nobler name than her first love could boast, 
Were at her feet ; and turning from the past, 
With all its buried memories, at last, 
She gave her hand to her proud suitor’s clasp, 
And hid her face, and turned aside to weep ; 
To weep for him who lies forgotten now 
By all but her in his cold ocean grave, 
The fond and fearless, to whose tone and touch 
Her whole frame thrilled, her heart sprang up in joy. 
Poor heart! poor heart ! oh many a sleepless night 
Hast thou with prayers and tears looked up to Heaven, 
And asked the wind that stirred thy dark damp curls 
If it bore with it any news of him. 
Not without agony of lonely hours, 
Not without shrinking, hast thou yielded now 
To ceaseless urgings, absolute commands, 
And pleadings yet more potent. 


Peace, be still! 
Most worthy of true love and faith is he 
Who trusts thee with his future. 


Lean on him. 
He will not envy to the silent dead 
Who sleeps far far away those silent tears. 
He knows how long that love was life to thee, 
How hard the struggle, yet he loves thee still, 
And but the dearer for thy stedfast truth. 
Fear not to give him all that thou canst give. 
Perchance his love may deck with precious flow’rs 
The grave of thy first hopes, till for their sake 
Thou may’st forget the skeleton beneath. 
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M. Coustn is not the only writer who, 
having made the seventeenth century 
a particular object of study, has 
risen from his labors deeply im- 
pressed with the characteristics 
which marked the women of that 
period. The late M. de Walck- 
naer, towards the close of those 
unfinished memoirs concerning Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, which the hand of 
death interrupted, exclaims,—‘ One 
feels astonished at the number of 
women remarkable for courage, vigor 
of mind, and force of character which 
this age produced. Nearly all loved 
poetry, loved literature, loved the 
sciences; and all who either by rank 
or wealth were enabled to protect 
men of letters, took them into their 
adoption.” The author of this re- 
mark had his eye directed chiefly to 
Madame de Sevigné; she was to him 
what Madame de Longueville was 
and is to M. Cousin, the central sun 
round which all the other luminaries 
revolve. Poor old Walcknaer was 
past eighty when he wrote the words 
we have quoted ; and we wish the 
enthusiastic admirer of the heroine of 
the Fronde even greater length of 
years, marked, as they no doubt will 
be, by no less freshness of fidelity. 
Madame de Sevigné’s fame rests upon 
those delightful letters, which, writ- 
ten without view to publication, form 
one of the most brilliant titles of the 
time to its undisputed literary pre- 
eminence. By a touching coincidence, 
the Memoirs break off at the point 
where we are told that, in conse- 
quence of an attack of illness, the 
nand of the inimitable letter-writer 
could hold the pen no more. For 
some time a charming little girl, the 
daughter of a country neighbour, had 
acted as her amanuensis, but she lost 
her ; how or in what way history does 
not make known, and yet the loss 
was irreparable. Thenceforward she 
was obliged to have recourse to more 
staid and grave agents, who, by im- 
posing restraint, spoiled letters of 
which the charm lay in their aban- 


don, The correspondence of the wise, 
witty, and loving mother to a daugh- 
ter who was of very inferior mould, 
closes with these characteristic words : 
‘¢ T like not secretaries who are wiser 
than myself; they put on such 
learned faces that I dare not ask 
them to write all my nonsense. The 
little girl answered me better.” Had 
M. de Walcknaer lived he would 
have completed the history of his 
heroine’s life—but does it not, pro- 
perly speaking, end here? At all 
events, some other biographer, one of 
a different stamp and character, 
should record the mournful close of a 
life that had been brilliant, to the 
period when disease stopped the flow 
of that free intercommunication 
which seemed to have been her life’s 
purpose. Madame de Sevigné had 
strong religious tendencies. Her 
favorite author was the Port Roy- 
alist Nicole, whose severe morality 
accorded more with her strong sound 
nature, than the fanciful speculations 
of Descartess then in vogue. Amongst 
the many points of dissimilarity be- 
tween mother and daughter, were 
those arising from the direction their 
thoughts took with regard to spiri- 
tual things. While Madame de 
Sevigné found satisfaction in the 
stern lessons of Jansenism, Madame 
de Grignan pleased her fancy with 
that new philosophy which her mo- 
ther treated with aversion ; and yet 
that philosophy was destined to ex- 
ercise a permanent influence on the 
nation. The Jesuits, who crushed 
the Jansenists, allowed their penetra- 
tion to be put asleep by the humble 
and timid homage of the philosopher, 
who, in his quiet way, sowed the 
whirlwind by their side. Scholastic 
subtleties had flourished too long 
over the stately pile of the Church, 
to be regarded other than as an or- 
nament, endowing grace without 
sapping strength. If Aristotle could 
have reigned through the middle 
ages in company with the saints, why 
might not the orthodox Descartes be 
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allowed to play off his physics and 
his metaphysics, giving the mind 
enough to do to keep it out of harm’s 
way. The play of fancy never dis- 
turbed faith. The encouragement of 
the fanciful faculty would rather 
serve a creed which abjures the 
daring intrusions of reason. Times 
were, however, changed ; Descartes, 
coming after Luther and Calvin, and 
opening enquiry in any direction, 
was an unsuspected, perhaps an un- 
conscious traitor in the camp. The 
Jesuits, intent on their attacks on 
open foes, did not feel the mine be- 
tween their feet. Some have accused 
Descartes of having prepared the 
way for that reign of scepticism 
which flourished in the next century. 
He is looked on as the predecessor of 
Bayle and Voltaire; yet in his own 
time he was the boast of Romanism, 
which could exhibit in his person an 
answer to all who dared accuse the 
Church of antipathy to philosophy. 
Even the perspicacity of Bossuet, the 
champion of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church, and exposer of, what he 
thought, the confounding inconsisten- 
cies involved in the variations of Pro- 
testant creeds, even his judgment was 
blinded; for Bossuet was a Cartesian. 
It required the generalising power of 
the succeeding age, as it looked back 
upon leading circumstances, seeing 
them in connexion,and observing cause 
and result, to understand how the 
brutal suppression of enquiry in one 
direction gave it strength in another ; 
how persecution in the name of 
truth provoked the sceptical question, 
“ What is truth?” and how, in fact, 
the remorseless rage of spurious reli- 
gious principle quickened into vita- 
lity _—— antagonistic to religion 
itself. 

The name which, however, best re- 
presents the connexion of religion 
with the literature and philosophy of 
the time was thatof Mulsenede Sablé. 
Hence the prominent place assigned 
to her portrait in Victor Cousin’s 
gallery. Yet Madame de Sablé shines 
from no inherent lustre of her own. 
She possessed the faculty of attract- 
ing other lights, and it is a faculty 
which, though most frequently found 
strongest in minds of mediocre qua- 
lity, is nevertheless of rare value. 
It implies a quality of temper which 
sets company at ease, as if half re- 
posing in tempered shade or round a 
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mild hearth. It supposes, too, a good 
listening ear rather than an effort to 
dazzle or dominate. Tact there must 
be, to draw out all peculiar gifts with- 
out encouraging predominancy of 
display, except in some exceptional 
case of rare power or of indisputable 
ascendancy. Madame de Sablé, not- 
withstanding her equanimity of tem- 
per, her love of literature, her reli- 
gious feelings, and her high-bred 
grace of manner, was not without 
strong selfishness, which, however, 
- on aspects so puerile and ridicu- 
ous as to do her no worse harm than 
to excite pleasantry at her expense. 
She had an excessive fear of disease, 
and would not enter the house of a 
sick friend, though she were to lose 
the friendship of all she knew. Not 
only would she not face danger, but 
she would not suffer the approach of 
any one who had been in the house 
where a sick friend lay. The tender 


little bulletins addressed to her by a 
feeble hand, or at the dictation of a 
trembling voice, were required to be 
passed through a disinfecting process, 
as if they had issued from the land of 
mony 


One who trembled for her 
r1ealth needed as much the constant 
attendance of a physician as of a 
spiritual director. But doctors could 
not live on one patient, were she the 
most credulous and best fee-giving of 
hypocondriacs. Doctors cannot ac- 
quire the reputation which endows 
them with infallibility in the eyes of 
perturbed ladies, except by fashion- 
able universal suffrage. Here, alas! 
rose a dilemma. Doctors’ clothes are 
like those of any other man. Infec- 
tion might nestle in the ruffle which 
lay on the hand whose fingers felt the 
pulse. The man himself might live 
like a salamander, in air hot with 
mortal exhalations, but his new coat 
was susceptible ; or, if old,somuch the 
worse. Alike haunted by fear of 
death and of the doctor, the poor 
frightened woman would let the phy- 
sican advance no further than the 
bed-room door, and there, in the puri- 
fying draft from which she herself 
lay secured, would describeher symp- 
toms through an interpretess stand- 
ing midway between them, and who, 
after the doctor left, should herself 
go through a modified purification 
before being allowed to resume her at- 
tendance. When her friend Madame 
de Longueville fell ill, she aban- 
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doned her, although of all her 
friends she was the one most 
truly loved. To be sure, the dis- 
ease was a fell one—the small- 
pox, then so prevalent that few 
escaped its attacks. We hear at a 
later period of court flights from Ver- 
sailles to Marly and from Marly to 
Versailles on the appearance of this 
dreadful invader, which never yielded 
till he had ravaged the fair face of 
beauty. Would she recover? and if 
she did, would the sight of her glass 
dash the pride of loveliness? Not 
one anxiety, but two, sat by the 
bedside of the poor sufferer. Some, 
happily, had come out of the foe’s 
hand with slight wounds, and 
amongst the most fortunate, be it re- 
marked en passant, was the great 
beauty of her time. Even Madame 
de Longueville, whose admirers 
thought afterwards she looked more 
beautiful than before, because the 
too soft and languishing look of her 
fair face had acquired a firmer vi- 
vacity. Perhaps the lady, suspecting 
a flaw, thought it incumbent on her 
to make efforts to please. A little 
diminution of beauty was well filled 
up by amiability, without which what 
is beauty’s worth? No doubt Madame 
de Sablé yielded to none in anxious 
wish for her friend’s recovery to 
health and beauty, for she was not 
envious, and she would have done 
anything to help any one, except 
approach the air of the street abich, 
in the vicinity of the Louvre, was 
marked by her splendid mansion. 
Madame de Longueville, who knew 
her friend’s virtues to outbalance her 
weakness, only wrote a comical note 
of mock heroical anger, and after 
quarantine the brave heroine of the 
Fronde embraced the greatest 
coward of her sex. Like all persons 
who love ease rather than excitement 
of mind, who wish to set at rest all 
troublesome considerations, and pro- 
vide as well as may be, and for ever, 
against disturbing annoyances of 
every kind, Madame de Sablé so 
settled her way of life as to enjoy the 
world and ensure the salvation of her 
soul. She did not choose to enter a 
convent, but she took up her abode as 
a sort of lay boarder at Port Royal, 
then in the Faubourg St. Jacques. 
Here she received her friends on 
stated days, and they were among 
the best. A lady so orderly and 
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systematic could leave nothing to 
chance, not even conversation. There 
could be no warbling of wood-notes 
wild. The songsters were brought in 
gilded cages, and they were trained 
to utter little well-rounded maxims 
and finished reflections, which fur- 
nished topics for grave talk. The 
Due de la Rochefoucauld’s manual of 
selfishness was written for the exer- 
cise of those wits who regularly as- 
sembled at the salon of Madame de 
Sablé. How he could reduce a mass 
of verbiage to a residuum of repul- 
sive axioms, the world knows too well. 
This little collection of wise saws is 
as durable as Machiavel’s Prince, al- 
though divested of the saving pur- 
ose which lurked under the terrible 
essons of the Florentine patriot. 
There was no enigma in the conduct 
or language of that prompter to the 
wicked follies of the Froude. Con- 
scious of the unmitigated selfishness 
of his own cold heart, he determined 
to escape a degraded isolation by 
giving to personal vice the character 
of general principle. How he would 
hunt enthusiasm and love and charity 
into corners, to make them scream 
with terror at sight of the dissecting 
knife, and how he would chuckle at 
their own perversions of their horror 
into acknowledgments of detection 
and betrayals of base fear. Great 
toxicologist was he, with his little bit 
of porcelain ready to receive the 
minutest detective stain of poison 
lurking in the mass of apparent good. 
For every honourable act he could 
hold up his little labelled bottle of 
corrosive essence. That atheist tothe 
human heart was nevertheless the 
most seductive of men in manner. 
Anne Genevieve de Longueville gave 
romance to his selfishness. Madame 
de Sablé threw over it her warm ray 
of mundane religiosity, and the hand 
of Madame de Lafayette laid down 
the pen of chivalrous sentiment to 
take that of the old Duke, who, as 
long as his own could write, occupied 
it in polishing his maxims as a legacy 
of treasure for posterity. Thirty 
times over did ' improve his la- 
conicisms. Herschell rubbed not more 
with the palm of his hand the glass 
that showed forth distant stars. 
How glad grew our astrologist as he 
made the heavens accomplices to his 
quackery. His descendants shrink 
from the immortality conferred on 
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the name. Only the other day, the 
living bearer of the title set up ‘“‘ ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” He begged 
the present generation to make allow- 
ances for the past. His ancestor 
wrote forsooth according to what he 
saw, not what he felt. We are 
told that the seventeenth century was 
the grand age of French character. 
Better would it have been to have 
argued that the maxims were para- 
doxical, and written to puzzle the 
minds of ladies who enjoyed that sort 
of game—a conjuring with words 
instead of cards. It is not in the na- 
ture of women to sympathise with 
such maxims, and the women for 
whom they were written were su- 
premely noble. Had they felt the 
application to themselves, they would 
have turned from these complex 
conundrums with horror and disgust. 
The maxims of La Rochefoucauld are 
jeux Mesprit, or at least so they were 
regarded. To be sure, there was a 
sort of occult relationship of disposi- 
tion between the cynic philosopher, 
and the lady of the salon in which his 
chirping inhumanities were brought 
to light. She was selfish in the sense 
of impossibility of self-sacrifice. She 
would run no risk or peril. She 
would not let the winds of heaven 
visit her face too roughly ; but she 
could be generous out of her super- 
fluities, and relieve all wants out of 
her abundance. By giving up the 
pomps and vanities of the world, she 
fancied she was actually making 
sacrifices to religious duty, when in 
fact she was following her quiet tastes. 
Her occupations bore a certain ana- 
logy with those of the makers of tart 
antitheses and savoury sayings. Her 
sauces were of the spiciest, and no- 
thing could rival the delicate piquancy 
of her jams or the sweetness of her 
jellies. Had she reduced her culinary 
art to recipes, her Maxims, bound up 
with those of the Duke, would have 
harmoniously presented the sayings 
and doings of these intellectual gowr- 
mets. They symbolised the process 
of reduction to verbal pungency of 
no nutritive quality. La Rochefou- 
cauld, as we have said, reduced the 
best, the most tender, the most sub- 
lime acts of man to selfishness. Every 
thing he did was either to obtain im- 
mediate gratification, or from subtle 
calculation. To the Jansenist lady 
this was not shocking. It could even 
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be palmed off as sound doctrine, for 
the Jansenists taught the natural de- 
pravity of the heart. Every person 
looks at a fact from his own point of 
view, and two, seeing the same thing 
together, will follow it to. different 
conclusions. Where the author of 
the Maxims saw the irredeemable de- 
pravity of a race which excused his 
own, Madame de Sablé discovered the 
necessity of grace. His conclusion 
was a sneer—her’s a prayer. His 
conclusion was only shared by those 
like himself, of the earth and earthy. 

Not far from the convent where 
Madame de Sablé held her salon, a 
Princess had opened her literary 
court. The Duchess de Montpensier, 
daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, 
the famous grande demoiselle, held her 
receptions in the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. She, too, had thrown herself 
into the turmoil of the Fronde ; had 
with her own hands fired a piece of 
cannon from the Bastile on his ma- 
jesty’s troops ; had refused the most 
brilliant offers of marriage, because 
she had raised her ambition to the 
throne of France, despite her aye, for 
she was more than ten years older 
than the King ; and when an old maid, 
grew frantic about a poor nobleman 
on whom she would fain bestow her 
unequalled wealth, and was doomed 
to disappointment. This grande de- 
moiselle had at last sought peace in 
the cultivation of letters. How well 
for noble dames that the revival of 
letters had opened other sanctuaries 
to wearied and wounded spirits, be- 
sides what had formerly been the 
inevitable convent. Madame de 
Sablé could, in her own compromising 
way, compound matters. But the 
daring daughter of Orleans always 
took up a clear position, unclouded 
by equivocation. She wished to 
marry the King, and she said so. 
She resolved upon ‘ throwing herself 
away,” as the phrase is, on one 
greatly below her, and only failed 
because she could not descend to 
subterfuge. When she opened her 
princely salons to the world of letters, 
she mounted the throne and wielded 
the sceptre pen. She could not 
cramp hermind within Maxims. Her 
forte lay in “‘ Characters.” She could 
thus surround herself with new crea- 
tions. She could dress up her friends 
in the costume of the gods, and rule 
a new Olympus, Each sat to the 
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other in this high assembly of mu- 
tually worshipping artists. All 
brought their portrait offerings to the 
feet of the great lady. Whatever the 
merit of the composition, never did 
drawings bear the signature of such 
distinguished hands. The triumph 
was not to the successful limner of a 
general likeness. The palm was ac- 
corded to the revealer of some exqui- 
sitely delicate trait of merit, not pal- 
pable to the ordinary or unobservant 
eye. Honour and virtue were mat- 
ters of course, and charity a common 
grace. Power lay in bringing to 
light some peculiarly exquisite deli- 
cacy of sentiment ; some refinement 
of thought beyond the keenest analysis 
of a Scotch metaphysician or the 
subtilising speculation of a German 
mystic; some grace of manner, 
swelling off like the most delicate 
tints of a dove’s bosom, and all ex- 
pressed in a hitherto unknown tongue. 
Happily a man of genius rose—a 
man whose penetrating eye perceived 
the valuable material which entered 
into the new art. To the salon of the 
Duchess de Montpensier the world 
owes Les Caractéres de La Bruyere, as 
to that of Madame de Sablé may be 
traced Les Maximes de La Rochefou- 
cauld. La Bruyere, like La Roche- 
foucauld, spent his life in touching 
and retouching and finishing and per- 
fecting his characters. His labour, 
better directed, met with merited 
reward. He attained his aim. He 
wrote one small book, but it is a chef 
@ euvre, a pure classic, a priceless 
gem. Yet he who seemed to labour 
for that wide world, whose universal 
suffrage is fame, addressed himself in 
fact to the small community of the 
great. It was then an aristocracy of 
letters. A great lady or fine gentle- 
man would no more rush into print 
than they would step into the street 
to call their carriage. When Madame 
de Lafayette, in whose superfine 
Princess of Cleves will be found a 
fair specimen of character-painting in 
the style of her society—when she 
resolved on publishing, she escaped the 
shame under a false name. The 
language, it must be allowed, gained 
by the cultivation of an art which 
consisted in putting the most meaning 
into the fewest words. Thus did 
meaning and expression become the 
conditions of success. The same thing 
would be said in many different ways, 
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and only the best retained. The 
richness and variety of synony- 
mous expressions found no favour 
with those who sought the one thing 
perfect, and treated as imperfect the 
redundancy of first efforts. High 
finish and polish at length became 
inevitable conditions of success with 
all-writers, and character-painting 
predominated. Cardinal de Retz’s 
Memoirs present a picture-gallery, or 
rather a collection of medals—so hard, 
sharp, and clearly defined are those 
dark and unflattering likenesses. An 
artist, however, cannot help putting 
somewhat of himself even into his 
portraits of others. De Retz was a 
worthy companion of La Rochefou- 
cauld in the wickedness of the 
Fronde; and yet a greater woman 
than Lafayette soothed the loneliness 
of his last days. Madame de Sevigné 
had tears of commiseration for the 
recreant wretch ; but women do so 
love wit, and they do so admire 
genius, and they do so contrive to 
avert their eyes from what is corrupt 
and bad in man’s character, in order 
that they may raise looks of pure 
wonder to the luminous star of 
mind, and drink enjoyment from the 
flashings of a brilliant intellect ! 

The most purely literary salon of 
this time appears to have been that 
of Mademoiselle Scudery, inasmuch 
as the then famous authoress of those 
interminable disquisitions on the ten- 
der passion, which in our day would 
be insupportable, owed everything to 
her talents and character. Here, as 
we are told, was more peculiarly ob- 
served that affected refinement of ex- 
pression which, inaugurated at the 
Hotel Rambouillet, became the sign 
of purity of sentiment and elegance 
of manners, until imitation degene- 
rated into exaggeration, and exagge- 
ration becoming vulgar and tasteless, 
distortion, provoked the powerful sa- 
tire of Moliére, which, in the Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules and the Femme Sa- 
vantes, laid low pretentious verbo- 
sity, and established that easy flow 
of conversation which ever after- 
wards was the particular charm of 
French society. 

The Hotel Rambouillet, to which 
we have just alluded, was the real 
origin of that distinguished line of 
female greatness, which marked in so 
singular a manner the whole of the 
seventeenth century. The name 
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which properly marks the close is 
that of Madame de Maintenon, to 
which we shall recur again. When 
the Marquise de Rambouillet opened 
her salon to the society of the wits, 
beauties, and warriors of the day, 
the state of court manners was not of 
a kind to suit the tastes of the intel- 
lectual and refined. The king, Henri 
Quatre, was, despite many faults, a 
great and a good man; but the vicis- 
situdes of his life had imparted to 
him somewhat of the habits of an ad- 
venturer, who, living from hand to 
mouth, makes the most of an interval 
of ease and plenty, by way of recom- 
pense for past privations, and of aid 
to his good-humour against hardships 
to come. The long civil wars, in the 
embittering name of religion, to 
which he put an end by his question- 
able conversion, were very unfavour- 
able to culture, mental or moral ; and 
the sovereign and his companions 
brought to the court the manners of 
the camp. They all sang, drank, 
swore, and fought with the most jolly 
disregard of dignity. Madame de 
Rambouillet, of Italian descent by 
her mother’s side, had been brought up 
in the court of Catherine de Medicis, 
and being embued with the refined 
traditions of Florence, no doubt intro- 
duced that artificial vein which re- 
fused to assimilate itself with the 
grosserspiritof the time. Herphysical 
infirmities condemned her to pass her 
life within doors, and even during her 
latter years to remain in bed. An in- 
valid, animated asit were bya spiritual 
vitality, refusing to yield to bodily slug- 
gishness or bodily torment, must ever 
be an interesting character. When 
to the politeness due to the mistress 
of the house is added regard for a 
delicate sufferer, we can easily fancy 
how kind, and subdued, and consi- 
derate must have been the tone of 
language and the manners of her 
guests. To satisfy her avidity for in- 
tellectual enjoyments, all rising cele- 
brities were brought to her recep- 
tion. Before her the young Abbé 
Bossuet read his first sermon, and 
Corneille declaimed the drafts of his 
immortal tragedies. In conformity 
with her Florentine artistic taste, the 
room was rendered suitable to 
the occasion ; neither would the voice 
of the preacher or that of the dra- 
matist be suffered to stumble over a 
discrepancy. Bossuet would preach 
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from a pulpit, and with the inspiring 
aid of a “dim religious light ;” and 
Corneille would be made to forget 
the presence of critics and judges, 
that his genius might revel in the 
delights of sympathy from an audience 
surrendering itself with simplicity to 
the charms of dramatic poetry. There 
is a romantic tradition connected with 
the future Eagle of Meaux worthy of 
being repeated. It is said that when 
he recited his first theological essay 
at the Hotel de Rambouillet, Bossuet, 
being then a youth in his teens, 
was doubtful about his future career, 
for the interesting reason that he was 
in love; and it is told that the girl 
of his heart, with a generosity that 
only the fair can properly appreciate, 
seeing the effect his language and 
manner produced on that great com- 
pany, refused to mar a career 
whose success she foresaw, obliged 
young Bossuet to release her from 
her engagement. With the greatest 
dramatist and the greatest divine 
France ever produced, we also find 
her greatest warrior, Condé, and with 
him his famous sister, Madame de 
Longueville, and with her the chief of 
letter writers, Madame de Sevigné, 
and she who afterwards reformed the 
false style of romances in the only 
way reform can be radically effected, 
namely by the production of a chef 
d’euvre, Madame de Lafayette, and 
a host of minor stars of no ordinary 
brillianey. 

To that Italian subtlety introduced 
by the Medicean wives of Henry II. 
and Henry IV., and their Florentine 
companions, there became allied the 
stiff and superb stateliness of the 
more gloomy Spanish genius which 
attended Anne of Austria, and which 
subsequently acquired the more pre- 
dominating influence. Heroism is 
the word which most completely cha- 
racterises the Spanish idea of manners 
and conduct, of which again a per- 
fect illustration may be found in Cor- 
neille’s masterpiece, the Cid. M. de 
Lamartine tells us that the great actor 
Talma drew the distinction between 
the “‘ heroic poetry” of Corneille and 
the “ drama” of Shakespeare, which 
his keen artistic sense revealed to him 
to be drama in the true meaning of 
the word. Wedo not say thit the 
ridiculed Spain of Cervantes, and the 
crushed Spain of Philip and of the 
Inquisition, and the demoralised 
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Spain of the gold discoveries present- 
4, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, an actual living, breathing ex- 
ample of heroic virtue. The estab- 
lished idea of a people, derived from 
what a people has been, according to 
the greatness of its acts, and the free 
splendor of its institutions, reflected 
again in the imperishable purity of its 
literature—that idea will long survive 
national decay. The military organ- 
ization, which is the last to break 
down, nay, which even acquires fresh, 
although temporary, vigor from the 
hand that employsit for the destruction 
of the truesourcesof national vitality— 
that military organization which made 
the infantry of Spain the first of its 
time, was on the eve of being annihil- 
ated when France was in ecstacies at 
Spanish heroism,as pourtrayed by the 
true creator of her classic drama. In 
the cotemporary plays of Calderon 
the antique honour is preserved. It 
is the vivifying spirit of this last of 
the great Spanish poets ; but even to 
his eye it appears allied with implac- 
able cruelty, and is seen athwart the 
profound gloom which the Inqusition 
had drawn over the land of brilliant 
chivalry. Pride, and pompous cere- 
monial, and decent gravity of exterior, 
survived with the usual tenaciousness 
of manners, and being introduced 
into the French court through Spanish 
alliances, extinguished the licentious 
levity of the good Henri Quatre and 
his companions. It was then an ideal 
heroism, as formed from literary mo- 
dels, and supported by the high bear- 
ing of the royal stock, which took 
possession of the mind of a people 
who seem to be at all times under the 
exclusive ascendancy of a prevailing 
mode of thinking as well as of dress. 
The unmitigated fierceness which 
characterised the sixteenth century 
became elevated, although not with- 
out much deter riorating admixture, to 
a fantastical heroism in the seven- 
teenth, to undergo other strange 
changes in subsequent times, which 
cannot be noticed in this place. There 
can be no doubt that to the women 
of the seventeenth century was France 
mainly indebted for her recovery from 
the evils bequeathed by the inhuman 
wars of the League. 

It is time to answer a question 
which no doubt rises in the reader’s 
mind, what do you mean by heroism ? 
‘The answer must be no abstract one, 
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The reply, to be of any immediate 
value, should needs have reference to 
what the personages of the time of 
which we are treating themselves 
meant by that virtue, which they 
fancied or believed to have been the 
ruling principle of their lives and 
conduct. The idea itself, in most 
lustrous purity, will be found in Cor- 
neille’s noble compositions ; and more 
particularly in the Cid, which we 
have named, and in Polyeucte, that 
sublime illustration of Herculean 
martyrdom. It is the sacrifice of 
everything, however dear, though na- 
tural, and allowable, and true, and 
just in itself, to the call of duty. He- 
roism, even when it falls short of this 
high standard, implies self-sacrifice. 
Those brilliant dames, who perilled 
name and fame, person and fortune, to 
forward party interests in the mise- 
rable scuffles of the Fronde, fancied 
they were playing heroic parts before 
the eyes of admiring lovers. Such 
was not the heroism of Mademoiselle 
Lafayette, when, at the whisper of a 
sensitive conscience, she flew from the 
charms of a court to the gloom of a 
convent: nor of Madame de Haute- 
fort, when, to save her royal mistress, 
she found means of access to a pri- 
soner with whom to communicate 
was to incur risk of death: nor of 
that Angelique Arnauld, who shut the 
door of Port Royal against a beloved 
father, rather than ‘violate a vow, 
though a stood agitated with all the 
wounded passion of a supposed in- 
sulted parent on the one side, while 
she lay in a state of insensibility at 
the other: nor was it the heroism of 
that Jacqueline Pascal, who, yielding 
against her conscience to the opinions 
of pious advisers, put her hand to an 
affirmation only constructively true, 
or probably so, ‘and died in six wee ks 
after of a broken heart. The Jan- 
senists, to whom Jacqueline Pascal 
and her brother, the immortal au- 
thor of the Pensées, belonged, were 
the religious heroes of the seven- 
teenth century. Theirs was not the 
militant heroism which would have 
gone forth in the panoply of the cru- 
saders, to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from the profane hands of the infidel. 
Such heroism belongedto an age when 
all feeling} burst forth into action, 
and required to manifest itself by 
suitable deeds. Descartes, whose in- 
fluence over the minds of his own 
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and of succeeding generations cannot 
be overrated, had at this time set all 
who read or thought, to live and 
move in a world of ideas. English 
writers, recognising the great services 
done to science in all its branches by 
the substitution of observation for 
fanciful hypothesis, which is the just 
boast of the English school, are too 
apt, in a contemptuous spirit of con- 
trast, to overlook the extraordinary 
turn which his metaphysical specula- 
tions impressed upon the mental 
character of his countrymen. There 
was a time when every one in France 
was more or less a Cartesian, while 
his adversaries, reckoning amongst 
them the leading Jansenists, hardly 
knew how much their own exalted 
spiritualism may have been derived 
from the philosopher, who, by his fun- 
damental maxim, Cogito, ergo sum, 
turned the eye inwardly upon those 
thinking faculties which impart to 
man a self-consciousness of his im- 
mortal nature. Descartes treated un- 
thinking animals as mere living 
machines, as animated automatons 
moving about in blind obedience to 
instincts. His admirers and his 
readers, whether they admired or not, 
pushed the doctrine to the extent of 
treating with horror and contempt 
the animal part of man’s nature. 
Assuming the doctrine in that pre- 
vailing spirit of exaggeration by 
which truth itself may be distorted, 
each used it in support of opinions 
having little or nothing in common. 
Philosophers like Rochefoucauld,with- 
out any religion, found favour in the 
eyes of the religious world, by proving 
that the best actions have their root 
in refined selfishness. True, said the 
Jansenist ; let us be on our guard 
against ourselves ; the world is all 
vanity ; let not a word be uttered 
except for strictly necessary purposes, 
and take care of eloquent adornments 
of language, lest you be disposed to 
give way to sinful self-approbation. 
A Bossuet trampling on human inca- 
pacity would bow all down to au- 
thority. The world could only be 
governed by despotism in the state, 
and saved by despotism in the church. 
A Fenelon would suspend, as it were, 
the action of his faculties, and repose 
in mystic beatitude under the divine 
visitation of Quietism shared with 
the sister of his spirit, Madame 
Guyon, The Jansenist applied thedoe- 
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trine differently from all. He would 
combat the enemy ; he would starve 
and mortify bim; he would crush 
down every impulse of the human 
heart, not allowing the temptation of 
human love and affection ; nor would 
he recognise the interference even of 
the spiritual power, which he fully 
recognised, in this mortal struggle in 
which grace alone could interpose for 
the triumph of the soul. Philoso- 
phers, Quietists, and Jansenists were 
alike abhorred by that ultra despot, 
Louis XIV. Fenélon, whose charac- 
ter,as drawn by the Duc de Saint 
Simon, presented the most admirable 
balance of best qualities ever pre- 
sented in a human being, lived in 
what, according to courtly phrase, 
was called disgrace. The Jansenists, 
who would shudder at the thought of 
their orthodoxy being} questioned, 
suffered persecution if possible worse 
than that inflicted upon Protes- 
tants,! for their principles forbade 
their seeking safety in flight. Their 
sanctuary was invaded by soldiery 
and police, their houses levelled with 
the ot and the very graves of their 
friends violated. But before the final 
dispersion of the community had been 
resolved upon, the despot, by a com- 
mon trick of tyrants, tried to humi- 
liate them by the temptation of a 
compromise calculated first to trouble, 
then to enervate, and finally to 
make the conscience offer capitula- 
tion. The story is an old one con- 
cerning the five propositions which 
the Church affirmed to have found in 
the book of Jansenius and condemned 
as heretical. A pliant archbishop 
was found to draw up a formulary, 
recognising the presence of the pro- 
positions in question, and acknow- 
ledging the justice of their condemna- 
tion. Here was an affirmation of a 
fact, and with it the expression of an 
opinion. Now the fact was simply a 
falsehood. Nosuch propositions could 
be found ; they were the invention of 
Rome. When challenged to quote 
chapter and verse, Rome took refuge 
in her right to arrive by interpretation 
and inference at doctrines she re- 
proved. The propositions then re- 
sulted from the general spirit and 
teaching of the book, and perhaps 
presented no unfair reswmé of the 
doctrines of the writer on the subject 
of grace. The dilemma was never- 
theless aterrible one. The Jansenists 
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could not consistently commit an act 
of disobedience. They could not con- 
scientiously renounce what they be- 
lieved to be the teachings of St. Paul, 
of St. Augustine, and of the primitive 
church ; and it was with difficulty 
they could sign a recognition of pro- 
positions which, however virtually 
true, were verbally the contrary. 
Long negociations followed with the 
archbishop, who probably wished to 
save both church and crown from the 
scandal of a cruel act of oppression. 
The formulary was altered and 
amended, and qualified by words of 
dubious meaning, until at length all 
yielded. Blaise Pascal, overwhelmed 
with agitation, fell into a fit. His 
sister lingered on for six weeks with 
an inward bleeding heart, and died a 
martyr to a wounded conscience. 
Her survivors only gained a short 
respite as the price of their com- 
promise. While desirous to avoid 
allusion to controverted topics, we 
cannot refuse ourselves the expression 
of a reflection which arises in our 
mind. Here was a reformation rising 
within the church; one which, ac- 
cepting her mode of worship, her 
sacraments, and all her institutions, 
proposed to animate the whole by the 
highest spirituality ; and this reforma- 
tion was crushed as inexorably as if 
it had committed the offence of sepa- 
ration. It was not a protestation 
against any ceremonial or any rite. 
It was a revival of the doctrine of the 
greatest of the fathers of the church. 
Jansenism would probably have done 
for the Church of Rome that which 
Wesleyism effected in a succeeding 
generation for the Church of England. 
A royal bigot in his dotage willed 
otherwise ; rather, his Jesuit confessor 
otherwise decreed; the plough was 
driven over the ruins of Port Royal, 
and with the simultaneous extinction 
of Protestantism and Jansenism in 
France, was destroyed religion itself. 
Atheism ruled the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and the age which began with 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
closed with, shall we say, the aven- 
ging horrors of the French revolution. 
A harmless king reaped the whirl- 
wind sown by a callous tyrant. 

The biographer of Jacqueline Pas- 
cal, M. Cousin, while acknowledging 
her greatness of soul, condemns the 
exaggerations of conduct into which, 
in common with her illustrious bro- 
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ther, and the recluses of Port Royal, 
she had fallen. M. Cousin does not 
believe that examples of virtue which 
consist in the rejection of all temporal 
good can be practically useful. It is 
not in the power of human beings, 
save some rare exceptions, to see evils 
to be avoided in those gifts which 
their Creator has vouchsafed as a 
blessing to his creatures, and against 
whose innocent enjoyment no fair. ar- 
gument ought to be drawn from vi- 
cious perversion or intemperate abuse. 
We apprehend there is no need of 
discussing the question. Heroism is 
a rare,and, we may say,an exceptional 
virtue. Those who head reactions 
against crying evils, must prove 
their right to the place they assume, 
by thorough devotedness to the prin- 
ciple at stake. No doubt the highest 
principle may be followed to an ex- 
treme ; but it is after the battle is 
over and the victory gained, that the 
voice of temperate counsel can be 
heard. Combat and martyrdom are 
in the front of all great movements, 
and the excesses of the last, dim, if 
you will, the openings of the brightest 
days of glory, counted in thehistory of 
theonward progress of humanity. The 
well in its first gush from the bowels 
of the earth is muddied with the clay 
through which it bursts into the light 
of day. We must not, therefore, 
when we we look back on those de- 
voted heroes who sacrificed every- 
thing on earth for the sake of consci- 
ence, wonder if they spared others as 
little as they did themselves. The 
Jansenists, who regarded the Jesuits 
as the worst corruptors of truth, felt 
bound not to admit the sophisms they 
so unsparingly attacked, either in 
word or cuntuat: Rather than allow 
what they feared might be false 
semblances of natural requirements, 
or of necessity to cover sinful desires, 
they denied themselves the most 
ordinary enjoyments, and, as in the 
case of Jacqueline Pascal, would 
hazard the sin of disobedience rather 
than commita subterfuge ; or, yielding 
to authority, die. 

We have already seen how the 
characteristic features of the times 
are reflected in the literature of the 
age. We have yet to notice the he- 
roic spirit in another, and one of the 
finest of its developments as exhibited 
in the works of Madame de Lafay- 
ette, the wife of a brother of that 
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high-souled maid of honour of whom 
we have already spoken. Let us 
take for example her most famous 
novel, La Princesse de Cleves, of 
which a sufficient idea may be con- 
veyed in afew words. The heroine 
is the wife of a worthy man, whose 
hand she has accepted in obedience to 
a feeling of duty; she is one of the 
most beautiful and fascinating women 
of the court, which is nominally that 
of Henry I1., but in reality the court 
of Louis XIV.; she becomes struck 
by the appearance of the Duke of Ne- 
mours, whose manly beauty is set oif 
by the most admirable accomplish- 
ments. He, on the other hand, is 
smitten with the princess. Neither 
dares to avow their sentiment. What 
do we say, avow? Why the bare sup- 
position of anything so gross could 
not enter the super-refined ideas of 
our aristocratic authoress. So far 
from a declaration on either side by 
word of mouth, or even by look, there 
is the most watehfully delicate con- 
cern lest the passion by which both are 
consumed should betray itself by the 
least outward manifestation ; and this, 
not from fear of being compromised 
in other eyes, but from an overruling 
sense of honor, delicacy, and duty. 
Unable to continue the performance 

of a part unworthy of her character, 
the princess begs her husband to find 
some means of removing her from 
court. We can very imperfectly con- 
ceive, in these “ monarchy of the 
middle class days,” the extent of 
meaning implied in such a request 
during “the palmy days of the old 
noblesse. Why, the court was para- 
dise ; it was the garden of Eden ; ra- 
ther, it was the Temple of the Sun. 
It would be to lose caste, it would be 
impious for a priestess of the so- 
vereign divinity, to abandon her 
sacred duties of. attendance on his 
public worship. Their light would 
go out if once withdrawn from the 
sphere of the luminary whose supreme 
radiance they reflected. What could 
the princess have meant by such an 
act of high treason? The sensation 
produc ed in the only world with 
which the Marquise de Lafayette was 
acquainted, was astounding. The 
fact was too unnatural to be explain- 
ed according to any known laws. It 
really was so outrageous as to bring, 
according to the rules of extremes, 
even courtiers’ minds to simplicity of 
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belief. They did arrive at the con- 
clusion that the lady was ill, and 
wanted country air. Her husband’s 
request for employment elsewhere 
was granted. The enlightened eye of 
passion was not so easily deceived. 
The duke was found haunting the 
gardensof theremote country chite “aul, 
but he concealed his nocturnal watch- 
ings as well as he could ; and though 
he dared not enter, as he might 
have done, the unguarded mansion, 
—dared not, because of the extreme 
delicacy of his motives—yet the fact 
of his presence becoming known, de- 
cided the lady to make a full and 
true revelation to her husband of the 
state of her mind. Her manner of 
accomplishing this trying task is so 
frank, so noble, and so touching, that 
her husband, when she assures him 
that he has nothing to fear for her 
conduct, which shall ever remain irre- 
proach: ible, yields full credence to her 
dec laration. The poor fellow !—we 
trust we do not disturb the ghost of 
our authoress by such familiarity of 
language—he, most noble prince, ne- 
vertheless receives his death wound. 
He wastes away, and in his last illness 
is watched over with the most tender 
anxiety by his sinlessly faithful, and 
highly disinterested spouse. He is 
not altogether so accommodating as 
to withhold such reproaches as may 
be implied by an honest avowal of 
the cause of his death. After decent 
time for mourning, the Duke de Ne- 
mours presents himself in due form, 
and is not accepted. That she had 
loved him, and that she loved him 
still, was no more to be doubted than 
that he loved her. They were both 
the most beautiful and accomplished 
pair that the world, that is to say, the 
court, had ever seen. It was in every 
respect a suitable match. Yet the 
lady rejected the hero for whom she 
had suffered so much; she rejected 
him because she considered that by 
the confession she had felt con- 
strained to make to her husband, she 
had killed him as truly as if she had 
pierced his heart with a dagger. No- 
thing was left for the duke but a life 
of mourning, and for the heroine but 
to become a Miss Nightingale, and 
pass the rest of her days in doing good. 

Between such a novel as this,and a 
French work of fiction of the present 
day, the contrast is remarkable. 
There is not a villain in the piece ; 
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there is not even a vulgar person ; 
there is accordingly neither adven- 
ture nor humour ; no vigorous wick- 
edness standing out in strong con- 
trast with impassioned virtue ; no 
agreeable relief produced by the 
strange ways of simple people. The 
writer knows only one world, the 
court, and seems not to be aware of 
the existence of untitled beings, or 
she treats them as beneath her notice. 
Yet the fictions of the Marquise de 
Lafayette are described by Voltaire 
as the introduction of a natural style 
of language appropriated to natural 
events. (Voltaire, who prepared by 
his writings the way for the French 
revolution, was himself essentially 
aristocratic, and the Princess de 
Cleves was pure human nature to 
him. Yet the writings of Madame 
de Lafayette are natural in this 
sense, that they truly represent 
the feelings and the language of the 
society in which she herself moved. 
Her narrative is such as a_ noble 
court lady might tell to a circle of 
refined dames with an easy flow of sub- 
dued words, with no more emotion of 
manner than might be expressed by 
the tone of the voice, responded to by 
deep sympathy of looks, without 
starts or exclamations. There is no 
apparent effort to analyse the human 
heart, although the motives of con- 
duct are of the most exquisite subtle- 
ty. There is no straining after fine 
sentences, no seeking after the pre- 
cieux, according to the fashion 
amongst the blues cf the day. Pe- 
dautry had already performed the 
good service of exalting and refining 
the language, and in the Princesse de 
Cleves we have the harmonious result 
of the process. We can see that the 
artificial manner of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, the high-flown diction 
of the French euphuists, the 
grander tone of Corneille, the meta- 
physics of Descartes in philosophy, 
and of Arnauld in religion, had all 
blended together and settled down 
into unconscious habits of mind. 
There is no dogmatism as of one who 
has become the discoverer of new 
truths ; no emphatic dwelling upon 
fine sayings, or common-places finely 
said ; no calling of attention to bril- 
liancy of painting or profundity of en- 
quiry ; and yet all these qualities of 
morality, philosophy, expression, 
bright picturing, and analysis flow in, 
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and mingle in due proportion, so as to 
create a work perfect of its kind. 
The secret of this nobleness of senti- 
ment and supreme purity of lan- 
guage may be found to lie princi- 
pally in the proposed object, that of 
the sacrifice of passion to duty. The 
heroic struggle must begin with the 
earliest and apparently most in- 
nocent indications of a sentiment 
not proper to be indulged. The 
incidents and adventures of the story 
lie chiefly in daily self-examination, 
and in combat with all influences 
which may arise as the auxiliaries of 
sinful passion. How different this 
from the French roman of the pre- 
sent day, in which passion is made 
its own justification, and duty is 
bound to administer to its indulgence ! 
Palates accustomed to such fiery 
stimulants would find the language 
of the seventeenth century to be as 
insipid as the scruples of heroines 
would be tiresome. The fictions of 
Madame de Lafayette are no longer 
read except by curious critics and 
historians of literature. If they fail 
to administer the pleasure which 
they once imparted to a generation 
of more fastidious tastes than our 
own, they at least afford a most 
severe test by which to try the style 
of our modern painters of the demi- 
monde. They could show why it is 
that base subjects can be told in 
no other than coarse and repulsive 
language, and throw strange light on 
those vivid and picturesque writers, 
who, seeking for effects in sources of 
corruption, become themselves the 
main sources of that very corruption 
which they affect to satirise without 
seeming to deplore. It was in the 
society and conversation of Madame 
de Lafayette that the old age of 
La Rochefoucauld found more solace 
than M. Cousin, at all events, would 
think he deserved. 

Madame de Maintenon closes the 
list of illustrious women whose names 
adorn the seventeenth century. Her 
character is one which has excited 
much controversy. Until of late 
years, the general impression formed 
of her was that of a cold, adroit, 
passionless intriguer. A better opinion 
is beginning, and it is founded upon 
her own correspondence, published 
for the first time not long ago. 
There were many reasons during her 
lifetime for the hatred with which 
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she was regarded. Married to a 
king, when she had reached the 
mature age of fifty, whose own age 
she exceeded by a few years, her 
name became associated with the 
frightful religious persecutions which 
stained the last years of a reign, also 
clouded by the most humiliating re- 
verses in the field. Providence 
seemed to punish at Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, and Malplaquet, the dragonades 
and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The monarchy which ex- 
tinguished Protestantism in France 
had reached the highest elevation of 
power, and, with what it regarded as 
the ren moval of the only remaining 
impediment to its will, began to 
topple downwards. Env y “united 
with exasperation against this fa- 
vorite of fortune, who was supposed 
to have shown herself so unworthy 
of her inexplicable elevation. Born 
of Huguenot parents, she drew her 

first breath within the walls of a 
prison. As if Providence intended 
to write in suffering in her heart the 
cruel consequences of persecution, 
her father and mother died while 
she was yet a child, and the bereaved 
orphan was sustained by the charity 
of a religious community. At what 
time her conversion took place does 
not clearly appear, or whether it was 
owing on the whole, or in part, to the 
influences exercised upon her feel- 
ings, while surrounded by a religious 
sisterhood to whom she was indebted 
for a home; or whether it was the 
result of interested compliance with 
the will of her royal husband, may be 
left an open question. Those who 
charged her with being the instigator 
of persecution against members of 
the faith in which she was born, did 
not even allow her the credit which 
is sometimes afforded to the sincere 
fury of apostate zeal. They could 
only see in her conduct a heartless 
guarantee of a sincerity that was not 
felt, lest suspicion of want of sym- 
pathy with his actions might beget 
coldness in the bosom of a jealous 
tyrant. Her attributed share in the 
persecutions in question was, if well 
founded, irredeemably odious. Later 

researc hes lead strongly to the opinion 
that she meddled little with public 
concerns. It seems to be the case, 
however, that the king placed re- 
liance upon her strong sense, and in- 
formed her of all affairs of state, if 
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he did not actually take her advice 
As prudence formed one of her most 
marked characteristics, it is likely 
that the monarch never met with 
opposition ; for, in truth, opposition 
would have only irritated a man of 
his proud self-confidence and inexor- 
able will. She, who born in a 
prison, was destined to be the wife of 
him who, par excellence, was called 
le grand monarque, encountered 
strange vicissitudes Sashes she reached 
the goal of triumph. Fascinated by 
her beauty, and touched with com- 
passion for her destitution, an old 
cripple proposed her marriage, and 
was accepted. Scarron disarmed the 
ridicule which a thoughtless genera- 
tion might have cast on his wretched 
deformities, by being the first to 
laugh. He, a living burlesque on 
human shape, made burlesque of 
everything, however respectable or 
serious, and covered his pains and 
ailments with a laughing mask. 
But he wasa man of feeling. The 
wise and witty saw through the 
grotesque disguises to the great soul 
of the humouristic stoic. The best 
company of the day met at his house, 
partook of his pleasant suppers, and 
enjoyed the spirit that sparkled 
through his butfoonery. After - 
union with Francoise d’ Aubigne— 

union prompted solely by the dis. 
interested wish of raising her from 
poverty to independence—the brave 
cripple resolved upon putting forth 
the whole power of his fine facul- 
ties, to earn money for the wife whom 
he knew must, in the order of nature, 
survive him. He became more ear- 
nest and more respectable, and there 
is every reason to believe that 
Madame Scarron repaid his affection 
with the most tender cares. Her 
beauty and her conversation made 
for her powerful friends amongst her 
sedemalte guests, and we find her 
some time after his death installed at 
Versailles as the governess of Ma- 
dame de Montespan’s children. It was 
while in this capacity that she at- 
tracted the attention of the king, who 
at first conceived for her rather a dis- 
like, under the impression, from what 
he had heard of her learning, that 
she was one of those precieuses who 
formed his aversion. The king was 
not free from the male weakness of 
dreading to meet a lady better in- 
formed than himself. His own edu- 
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cation had been purposely neglected 
by the artful Cardinal Mazarin, who 
salculated upon ignorance leading to 
a necessary dependance on the all- 
engrossing minister. With singular 
tact, the governess not only refrained 
from obtrusive display of her own 
knowledge, but contrived with con- 
summate art to sO manage conver- 
sation as to make the king appear 
better informed than he himself 
suspected, and very clever in his 
own eyes. The propriety of Madame 
de Maintenon’s demeanour was in 
strict conformity with her purity of 
conduct ; and yet the situation we 
find her in, as the friend and confi- 
dante of Madame de Montespan, and 
the governess of her children by the 
king, does present difficulties which 
would indeed be irreconcileable, unless 
we kept in view the exclusively 
personal code of morals which the 
monarch set up for himself—while 
such was the blind worship with 
which the sovereign was regarded, 
that all accepted, without question, 
the maxim, “‘The king can do no 
wrong.” Louis was, indeed, a char- 
tered libertine. He tore Madame de 
Montespan from her husband, and 
sent the latter to pine broken-hearted 
in a sort of imposed exile, while he 
and his courtiers wondered at the 
fatuity of the man, to think himself 
wronged by the honor conferred 
upon his house. So long as he ob- 
served the external duties of religion ; 
so long as he imposed on all around 
him a staid compliance with court 
ceremonial and church rites ; and so 
long as he pursued heresy with fire 
and sword, he thought he might 
regulate his private conduct as he 
pleased. Did not he do enough when 
he made the whole world, that is to 
say, the whole court, behave well ? 
At the time he madethe acquaintance 
of Scarron’s widow, the king, weayied 
of playing a part, and tired of regal 
enjoyments, seemed to have caught 
the idea of a new joy, and, better 
still, of one that promised to be real 
and lasting —the joy of domestic hap- 
piness. Madame Scarron’s qualities 
were of the home kind. Without 
being impassioned, she was genially 
sympathetic. Her easy, bland cheer- 
fulnessneverdeserted her, and proved 
more attractive than the brilliant 
hilarity of people of higher but less 
even spirits. All her ways were 
orderly, and she seemed to be su- 
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premely endowed with that rare 
quality, good sense, which is in fact 
the Suen of common life. Her 
flow of conversation was untiring, 
and, without seeming to lead, became 
under her control a mere accom- 
panying instrument, which, by its 
1armonious accords, sweetly aided the 
entertainment in which she looked 
to play only the second part. No 
woman was more sought after, as 
much for the pleasure of her society 
as for the interest she wielded. There 
are letters of hers descriptive of the 
manner in which she passed her 
time when in the zenith of her in- 
fluence, which cannot be read with- 
out feelings of pity no less than of 
admiration, for the victim of such 
splendid misery. She was never al- 
lowed a moment to herself. Hopes, 
grievances, scandals, heartburnings 
would be all confided to her who 
could listen to all with attention, and 
who possessed an exhaustless supply 
of balm for all wounds, and who 
never betrayed. The proud Louis 
would weep in her presence ; he 
would weep he knew not why, or for 
what. Tears were allowed to flow as 
a relief from that strain of etiquette 
which never suffered him to relax. 
Inhuman as were many of his public 
acts, disregardful as he too often 
ne himself of others’ feelings, the 
<ing could enjoy the luxury of find- 
ing himself a man, with a loving 
human heart. A poor gardener’s 
child, in its happy ignorance of arti- 
ficial distinction, once ran up and 
threw its arms around the king’s 
knee, and laughed merrily in his 
face. What a shudder must have 
been felt by the noble duke, who 
quarrelled with that other noble 
duke touching the right to take the 
king’s walking stick when his ma- 
jesty put it way, not to embarrass his 
fingers while throwing crumbs to his 
golden and silver fishes. To the 
astonishment of the  obsequious 
peer, his majesty showed himself 
delighted with this fresh bit of 
human nature. He took the child 
in his arms, and the bold creature 
pulled at his wig, and the more the 
infant sprawled her rosy fingers over 
his superb Bourbon nose, the greater 
grew his pleasure. He took the 
child home, and would not allow it 
to be spoiled by teaching it the 
awe and reverence of which he had 
enough. Up she continued to climb 
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his knee, and treat him as a foolish 
old grandfather, until the bitter age 
of knowledge came, when she grew 
well behaved; and in due time the 
king chose a husband for his protegée. 
While yet a boy, Louis fol des- 
perately in love with one of the 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, a tall, 
thin, ungainly girl, with no parti- 
cular beauty of face, but full of a 
and fire. She could talk well about 
Italian art; and her impassioned 
taste for the beautiful charmed the 
royal youth. The proud Anne of 
Austria forbade the bans. Out of 
this attachment grew perhaps that 
love of spectacle which led the king 
to doff his mantle, and play the part 
of Apollo or of Mars to an admiring 
audience. We read with astonish- 
ment of Nero’s performances, while 
we forget those of the French 
monarch. To be sure, the latter 
played only to select audiences— 
only to the éite of mankind, and in- 
deed only to one, for his enamoured 
eyes could see a divinity worthy of 
his heathen godship, the fair De la 
Valliere, for whose ears his lips em- 
phasized the fine things invented by 
the court poet. He who in his 
youth would have shared his throne 
with the niece of an Italian adven- 
turer, solaced his old age by a mar- 
riage with a poor gouvernante; and he 
made no mistake. 

Madame de Maintenon, absorbed 
as her life appeared to be in court 
company, had marked out for the 
satisfaction of her serious and solid 
mind an occupation in which she 
found relief from the heavy frivolities 
imposed upon her by her position. 
She loved children ; above all, she 
loved the minds of children and of 
young persons. From her pen fella 
sentence that ought to have been 
written on her tomb, ‘I love the 
dust they raise, and their noise does 
me good.” Whenever she visited a 
royal palace, her first walk or drive 
would be to the neighbouring town, 
and her first enquiries about what 
schools there were ; and if none, the 
defect was forthwith remedied, she 
herself not only marking out the 
course of instruction, but teaching 
as if she were the head school mis- 
tress ; and this would be done with 
unostentatious simplicity, for her 
heart was in the work. The doubt- 
ful shades over her conduct we have 
already indicated, and these shades 
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will probably never be altogether 
removed ; but here we have pure 
light ; here we discover the heroic 
side of her character ; here we behold 
that tender and cheerful self-devo- 
tion which soothed the sufferings of 
poor Scarron, and dissolved into 
tears the inexplicable weight that 
pressed down at times the Demi-god 
of Versailles, voluntarily applying 
itself to the children of the poor, 
and with a thorough sympathising 
earnestness of joy which threw 
Trianon into cold contrast. Such 
occasional snatches of infant sun- 
shine were not enough for one who 
desired the comfort of broad con- 
tinuous benevolence. She was happy 
enough to frame a project interest- 
ing to the king. Louis could find a 
pitying corner in his heart for desti- 
tute children of nobility, and he 
gave his assent to the royal foun- 
dation of Saint Cyr, in which some 
two hundred and fifty daughters of 
poor parents of rank were to receive 
an education worthy of their station. 
It was for the entertainment and 
elevated instruction of these pious 
and accomplished girls that Racine, 
at the desire of Madame de Main- 
tenon, wrote his immortal Athalie. 
The chorus, in imitation of the Greek 
tragedy, was chaunted by the pupils 
to the admiration of the court. 
Racine himself, brought up by the Port 
Royalists, was as deeply imbued 
with religious feeling as he was with 
classical lore. In this, his master- 
piece, the biblical spirit animates the 
Greek symmetry of form. It is a 
pity to have to add, that Racine died 
of an indiscreet expression, uttered 
in one of his incurable fits of absence 
of mind. The king having asked 
him one evening, in presence of 
Madame de Maintenon, ** What the 
theatres were playing?” “Oh, no- 
thing,” was the reply, “ but some 
poor pieces of Scarron.” He quickly 
discovered his blunder, and it was a 
fatal one ; for he lost favor, and his 
sensitiveness, which was almost fe- 
minine, received a wound of which 
he died a year after, having in vain 
sought the cure of his melancholy 
in his old haunts of Port Royal. 
Madame de Maintenon, who sur- 
vived the king, passed her few re- 
maining years amongst her disciples 
at Saint Cyr, and with her name we 
close our history of the heroines of 
her age. 
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Pernaps the supernatural world of 
ghosts and hobgoblins never suffered 
adiscomfiture sogreat as when old Van 
Helmont began shrewdly to suspect, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the existence of more kinds 
of air than one ; and thus threw open 
the new course of investigation which 
ended in Priestley’s showing us how 
to catch gases and bottle them up ;— 
manipulating them as certainly as if 
they were so many solids or liquids, 
and displaying the characteristics of 
each. Thenceforth the nature and 
powers, of thousands of invisible 
things became manifest, and chemistry 
began to assign reasons for many 
phenomena which had heretofore been 
complacently handed over to the dis- 
position of ghosts. It is a fact, 
though we don’t often reflect on the 
etymology of the thing, that the 
words “geist” and “ gas” come from 
the same Teutonic stock :—and this 
gives us some clue to the notion which 
Van Helmont entertained, of the na- 
ture of the elastic, and for the most 
part invisible bodies, to which the 
word gas is, in our modern vocabu- 
lary, applied. 

Unfortunately, we have every year, 
and many times too often in the course 
of the year, illustrations of the power 
of one tribe of combustible gases. 
The Lundhill colliery holocaust is a 
pertinent illustration of it at this 
time. 

The records of all mining commu- 
nities demonstrate the fact that 
miners are an imaginative, or, at all 
events, a superstitious race. No 
wonder. If people who tread the 
upper world have been deceived by 
what seemed to them supernatural 
appearances, how much more likely 
is it that fancy should exercise a 
greater sway over the imaginations 
of men employed in the depths of a 
mine? There, fathoms deep below the 
surface, with sooty black coal or 
glittering minerals around them, on 
which the taper sheds a glimmering 
light,—what marvel that the highly- 
wrought imaginations of men should 
have conjured up the lineaments of 
those gnomes, and erdgeister, which 
have formed such copious stock in 


trade for Volksmiirchen and Nursery 
Tales? Whata field for the begetting 
of phantoms and chimeras! Nor was 
the superstitious element likely to 
suffer abatement by the real terrors to 
which miners have been subject at all 
times. A miner struck down dead by 
some invisible foe, now known to be 
carbonic acid gas, or blown to pieces 
by the inflammable fire-damp, would 
supply, by these very facts, the ele- 
ments for perpetuating the belief in 
subterraneous ghosts and hobgoblins, 
of which the early literature of Ger- 
many and all mining countries is so 
rife. 

Between the period when all this 
class of accidents was complacently 
referred to the agency of supernatural 
causes, to ghosts and spirits, and those 
later times when the phenomena at- 
tendant upon them were traced to the 
agency of gas, there occurred a middle 
period, in which miners, abandoning 
the language of mysticism, had not 
yet adopted the nomenclature of 
chemistry. This middle period cor- 
responds with the adoption of the 
word “damp” or “damph,” a term 
which has taken firm root in the 
popular vocabulary, and is not likely 
to be soon displaced. Now “ damph,” 
we need scarcely remark, is the 
German word for vapour ; and, inas- 
much as the distinction between gases 
and vapours is known to be altogether 
arbitrary and conventional, it is even 
more correct than chemical purists of 
some thirty years ago might have 
supposed. 

As may readily be imagined, the 
subject of mine damps puzzled men 
not a little, before the means of 
catching and investigating the pro- 
perties of gases was devised. The 
early numbers of the Philosophical 
Transactions, (a series commenced, as 
is well known, in the year 1663,) con- 
tain frequent disquisitions upon it. 

The first precise account of damps 
in mineral veins we have met with, is 
contained in a letter by Dr. Edward 
Brown, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1669. It is con- 
cerning damps in the mines of Hun- 
gary, and their effects. Damps, the 
doctor was informed, occur in most of 
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those mines that are deep; they 
happen not only in cuniculi or direct 
passages, but also in putei or perpen- 
dicular cuts or descents. They are 
met with, he was informed, in ground 
both soft and hard. A notable ex- 
ample of the latter occurred in a 
copper-mine at Herngroundt (sic), 
where the ground was so hard that 
cutting tools would not touch it, and 
which had consequently to be blasted 
with gunpowder. Some damps, he 
tells us, suffocate ; others only cause 
faintness. The doctor then proceeds 
to inform the reader, that the German 
miners cure a damp by blowing it 
with a pair of bellows, or by the in- 
sertion of a tube down upon it, and 
communicating with the air at the 
other extremity—methods effectual 
enough, therecan be little doubt, where 
the mining excavations are incon- 
siderable. “ At Windschach,” says 
he, “‘ they showed me a place where 
five miners and a gentleman of quality 
were lost; for which reason they have 
now placeda tube there.” At Chrem- 
nitz they told the doctor that twenty- 
eight men had been killed at one 
time in four cuniculi: seven in each. 
Evidently the description given by 
the Hungarian miners to Dr. Brown 
refers to choke damp, or an accumula- 
tion of some kind of gas uncongenial 
to respiration, most probably carbonic 
acid. As regards fire-damp, it was 
of course out of the question in the 
Hungarian mines adverted to, as they 
were not coal mines. 

At this time, when the theory and 
practice of ventilation are so well 
understood, we seldom hear of damps 
except in coal mines, and of the oe 
damp only as a consequence of the 
destruction of ventilative works, de- 
termined by the previously occurring 
ravages of fire-damp. Anciently, 
however, the choke-damp often proved 
fatal in our coal mines quite indepen- 
dently of the fire-damp. <A circum- 
stantial account of an accident from 
this cause may be seen in a letter 
transmitted by Sir R. Moray to the 
publishers of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and printed in the first 
volume of that series. The accident 
occurred in a coal mine belonging to 
Lord Sinclair, in Scotland. Sir R. 
Moray, “that eminent virtuoso,” as 
the publisher called him (there were 
no editors in those days), after de- 
scribing how the fall of a roof inter- 
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fered with the working of the mine, 
and led to its temporary abandonment, 
goes on to say that, “ next day, seven 
or eight of them (miners) came no 
sooner so far down the stairs that led 
them to the place where they had been 
the day before, as they intended, but 
upon their stepping into the place 
where the air was infected, they fell 
down dead as if they had been shot ; 
and there being amongst them one 
whose wife was informed he was 
stifled in that place, she went down 
so far without inconvenience, that, 
seeing her husband near her, ventured 
to go to him; but, being choked by 
the damp as soon as she came near 
him, she fell down dead by him.” 
One of the most industrious con- 
tributors to the early numbers of the 
Philosophical Transactions was Mr. 
Lister. He dealt with a variety of 
subjects. From disquisitions on the 
colour of negro blood—which he 
assures us, after having seen it drawn 
many times both in health / and disease, 
was blacker than the blood of other 
people, and whence he argued a negro 
must be indeed black in grain—to the 
vomiting of hexapodes and the gene- 
ration of fairy circles, there seemed to 
be no subject in the whole field of 
nature too recondite for the penetra- 


tion of his genius. Mr. Lister, 
amongst other things, publishes 


certain particulars about mine-damps 
in the Yorkshire coal district. His 
communication was made in the year 
1665. It isa transcript of a letter 
received by him from a Mr. Jessup, 
and as it gives the particulars of all 
he had been able to ascertain in rela- 
tion to coal-mine damps, we shall 
quote from it pretty largely. He 
divides coal-mine damps into four 
kinds: two of which are readily dis- 
tinguishable as the choke-damp (car- 
bonic acid and nitrogen) and_fire- 
damp (carburetted hydrogen, &c.) re- 
spectively ; but the other two are more 
puzzling. Let Mr. Lister, however, 
or rather Mr. Jessup, explain his own 
views. “There is, first,” he states, 
“the ordinary sort, of which I need 
not say much, being known every- 
where.” He mentions, as indicative 
of its presence, a peculiar orbicular 
combustion of a candle flame; also 
shortness of breath and swooning. 
“Those,” he proceeds to remark, 
“that swoon away and escape absolute 
suffocation are, at their first recovery, 
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tormented with violent convulsions, 
the pain whereof, when they begin to 
recover their senses, causeth them to 
roar exceedingly.” This description, 
it is evident enough, refers to the 
choke-damp ; not so well commended 
to our understanding is the medical 
treatment recommended by our au- 
thority. “The ordinary remedy,” 
states Mr. Jessup, “is to dig ahole in 
the earth, aud lay them on their bellies, 
with their mouths in it ; if that fail, 
they tun them full of good ale; but 
if that fail, they conclude them des- 
perate.” Indeed, we should think 
so too, Mr. Jessup. Hanging a 
drowned man up by the heels, in 
order that the water supposed to have 
been swallowed might leak out of the 
mouth (a treatment repudiated by 
modern practitioners), is reasonable 
practice in comparison with the ale- 
tunning therapeutics of Mr. Jessup. 

Come we now to the second sort of 
damp indicated by our authority. 
“They call it pease-bloom damp,” 
remarks Mr. Jessup, “ because, as 
they say [mark the caution of the 
narrator], it smells like pease bloom. 
They tell me it always comes on in 
the summer time, and those groves 
{parts of the mine] are not free from 
it which are never troubled with any 
other sort of damps. I never heard 
that it was mortal; but by reason of 
it many good groves lie idle at the 
best and most profitable part of the 
year, when the subterraneous waters 
are at the lowest.” 

The next damp mentioned by our 
authority is a veritable curiosity in its 
way :— 


It is the strangest and most pestilential 
of any, if all be true which is said con- 
cerning it. Those who pretend to have 
seen it (for it is visible) describe it thus. 
In the highest parts of those passages 
which branch out from the main grove, 
they often see a round thing hanging about 
the biggeness of a footeball, covered with 
a skin of the thickness of a cobweb. This, 
they say, if by any accident, as the splinter 
of a stone or the like, it be broken, imme- 
diately disperseth itself and suffocates all 
the company. Therefore, to prevent 
casualties, as soon as they have espied it, 
(they say) they have a way, by the help of a 
stick and a long rope, of breaking it at a 
distance, which done, they purify the place 
well by fire before they dare enter it again. 


One 


must needs demur to the 
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channel through which evidence in 
this case was obtained. It reminds 
one of the first circumstantial accounts 
of the aspect of the upas tree, pub- 
lished by the Dutch surgeon Foersch, 
though that same veritable historian 
had previously informed his readers 
how no living thing could approach 
the fearful tree nearer than twelve 
miles, and still Jive. We strongly 
suspect the cobweb-covered thing 
7 aon ye biggeness of a footeball” to 
have been a veritable nidus eqgue, and 
that the whole tale was acanard. The 
narrator seems himself to have had 
some faint notion of the kind ;—for 
he tells us :— 


I dare not avouch the truth of this 
story in all its circumstances, because the 
proof of it seems impossible, since they 
say it kills all that are likely to bear wit- 
ness to all the particulars. Neither dare 
I deny but such a thing may have been 
seen hanging on the roof, since I have 
heard many affirmit. Perhaps the general 
tradition they have amongst them hath 
made them ascribe all strange and sur- 
prising effects to this cause. They are not 
without a reason for it, which is not 
altogether irrational (if the matter of fact 
be true); for they say that the steam 
which ariseth from their bodies and their 
candles ascends into the highest parts of 
the vault, and there condenseth ; and in 
time a kind of film grows round about it, 
which at length corrupting, becomes pesti- 
lential. Thus I have heard many of our 
underground philosophers discourse. 


We are next introduced to the fire- 
damp :— 


The fourth, which they also call a damp 
although how properly I will not now 
argue, is that vapour which being touched 
by their candle presently takes fire, and 
giving a crack like a gun produceth the 
like effects, or rather those of lightning. 
A. fellow they called Dobby Leech is at 
this day a sad example of the force of one 
of those blasts in Hasleberg Hills, having 
his arms and legs broken, and his body 
strangely distorted. 


Accidents arising from the ignition 
of fire-dump were very common in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
though, as may be @ priori inferred 
from considering the smallness of coal- 
mine workings in those times, the 
results were far less serious than such 
as have characterized our own epoch. 
The method commonly adopted for 
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purging a mine affected by fire-damp 
would provoke smiles of incredulity 
amongst the mining population of the 
present day. It was one which belongs 
to the same class of preventive mea- 
sures as artificial inoculation for small 
pox; safety being sought in the choice 
of time for attacking an enemy, in- 
stead of permitting him to attack his 
victim unawares. The miners of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 
actually endeavoured to moderate the 
ravages of the enemy by firing it; 
sometimes by lowering a lighted 
candle attached to the end of a rope ; 
and on other occasions, when that 


tieatment would not suffice, they 
— the bolder expedient of 
sending a man of mark on all fours 


through the galleries, bearing in his 
hand a lighted candle attached to the 
end of a pole; which candle he would 
thrust into all the nooks and corners 
where the fire-damp might be reason- 
ably supposed to exist, andin this man- 
ner exploding it by instalments. The 
records of a case of this sort are now 
before us; and are so curious that they 
musi not be passed over without 
notice. It appears that, about the 
year 1640, excavations were begun for 
coal at Mostyn, in Flintshire, and 
that the mines continued to be worked 
without much inconvenience from 
fire-damp for about twenty years. As 
the pit deepened lower, the miners’ 
troubles began. In 1677, whilst they 
were engaged in driving an adit to 
carry off water, they met with the 
fire-damp— 


Which did by little and little begit. to 
breed, and to appear in crevices and a!its 
of the cole, with a small blewish flame 
working and moving continually. The 
workmen made sport of it at first, and :30 
neglected it, until it had gotten some 
strength, and then upon a morning, the 
first collier that went down going forward: : 
into the witchet (adit) with candle in 
hand, the damp presently darted out 
violently at his candle, struck the mam 
clean down, singed all his hair and clothes, 
and disabled him from working a while 
after. Some other warnings it gave them, 
inasmuch as they resolved to employ a 
man of purpose that was more resolute 
than the rest, to go down awhile every 
morning to chase it from place to place, 
and so to weaken it. His usual manner 
was to dress himself in the worse 
ragges he had, and to wet them well in 
water ; and, as soon as he came within 
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danger of it, than he fell grovelling down 
on his belly, and went so forward, holding 
in one hand a long wand or pole, at the 
end whereof he tied candles burning, and 
reached them by diving towards it ; then 
the damp would flie at them, and if it 
missed of putting them out, it would 
quench itself with a blast, and leave an 
ill-scented smoke behind it. 


This was indeed bearding the 
enemy in his own dominions. The 
temerity of the practice needs no 
comment ; it appears however to have 
been for a time effectual ; under the 
cover of its protection, the coal was 
worked down to the bottom of the 
original seam, the fire-damp not 
being again met with until the latter 
end of the year 1675, when it re- 
appeared under a more redoubtable 
aspect. Observations having demon- 
strated the existence of an outcrop of 
coal belonging to a seam underlying 
the last, the original workings of the 
mine were deepened, when there 
were many appearances of the fire- 
damp flashing and dashing from 
side to side of the pit. The enemy 
appeared to have established himself 
in strong force ; but so little does the 
sresence of fire-damp seem to have 
ee dreaded in those early days of 
coal mining, and so little were the 
full powers it was capable of bring- 
ing into operation known, that our 
chronicle states, “ the miners fre- 
quently lighted their candle at its 
flame, when from any cause they 
would become extinguished ; and so 
in this pit it did no further harm.” 
Nevertheless, as the works advanced, 
the fire-damp grew in energy; until a 
cessation from labour of some days 
allowed it to accumulate in propor- 
tious more dangerous than hitherto :— 


In the interim the damp gained great 
strength, so by the time the workmen 
went down they would see it flashing and 
shooting from side to side like sword- 
blades cross one another, and none durst 
adventure to go down into the pit: upon 
this they took a pole, and bound candles 
several times to the end of it, which they 
no sooner set over the eye of the pit, but 
the damp would flie up with a long sharp 
flame and put out the candles, leaving 
a foul smoke each time behind it. Find- 
ing that things would not allay it, they 
adventured to bind some candles at a 
hook hanging at the rope’s end that was 
used up and down in the pit; when they 
had lowered down these alittle way into the 
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shaft of the pit, up comes the damp in a 
full body, blows out the candles, dis- 
perseth itself about the eye of the pit, and 
burneth a great part of the men’s hair, 
beards, and clothes, and strikes down one 
of them, in the meantime making a noise 
like the lowing or roaring of a bull, but 
lowder ; and, in the end, leaving a smoke 
and a smell behind it worse than that of a 
carrion. 


We of the nineteenth century, who 
are more alive to the real powers of 
the fire-damp, must needs admit that, 
considering the provocations given by 
the Mostyn miners, the enemy behaved 
with great moderation. When, an- 
ticipating a little the course of 
events, it is affirmed that the colliers 
wereso emboldened bylong impunity, 
that they resolutely turned a deaf 
ear and a blind eye to all admonitory 
hints, neglected the friendly admoni- 
tions of bellowings, flashings, hair 
aud beard-burnings ; and, in a word, 
continued to do as they had done, 
the reader need hardly be informed 
of the sequel. One fine morning the 
Mostyn pit blew up in earnest, and 
the blow-up occurred after this 
fashion. We must premise that the 
fire-damp having accumulated in 
great quantities, the mine was aban- 
doned for one day. Next morning the 
overseer, accompanied by two chosen 
men, descended the pit for the pur- 
pose of learning by actual inspection 
what means of safety were available, 
having previously requested the other 
men to remain behind. The latter, 
however, disdaining to be absent from 
the post of danger, hurried after 
them :— 


One of them (the miners) more indis- 
creet than the rest went headlong with 
his candle over the eye of the damp pit, 
at which the damp immediately catched, 
and flew to and fro over all the hollows 
of the work with a great wind and a con- 
tinued fire, and, as it went, keeping up a 
mighty great roaring noise on all sides. 
The men at first appearance of it had most 
of them fallen down on their faces, and 
hid themselves as well as they could, yet, 
nevertheless, the damp returning out of 
hollows and drawing towards the eye of 
the pit, it came up with incredible force. 
The wind and the fire tore most of their 
clothes off their backs and singed what 
was left, burning their hair, faces, and 
hands, the blast falling so sharp on their 
skin as if they had been whipt with rods: 
some that had least shelter were carried 
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fifteen or sixteen yards from the first 
station, and beaten against the roof of 
the cole and sides of the posts, and lay 
afterwards a good while senseless. As it 
drew up the day-pit, it caught one of the 
men along with it that was next the eye, 
and up it comes with such a terrible crack 
not unlike but more shrill than a canon, 
that it was heard fifteen miles off along 
with the wind, and such a pillar of smoke 
as darkened all the sky overhead for a 
good while. The brow of the hill above 
the pit was eighteen yards high, and on 
it grew trees fourteen or fifteen yards long, 
yet the man’s body and other things from 
the pit were seen above the highest trees at 
least a hundred yards. 


Though the fire-damp proved mis- 
chievous almost from the first period 
when coal mines were worked in 
Great Britain, yet not until the 
middle of the eighteenth century did it 
begin to commit ravages on a large 
scale. As coal workings up to that 
time were small, accumulations of 
gas could not so readily take place. 

It was natural that miners, so con- 
tinually exposed as they were to the 
attacks of invisible enemies, should 
try to discover their qualities, their 
composition and analogies. We pass 
over, as altogether unworthy of philo- 
sophic notice, the vague speculations 
on this matter during the seventeenth 
century, for though Van Helmont in 
the beginning of that epoch suspected 
the existence of other gaseous fluids 
than air, though he applied to them 
the designation “ gas,” and at a still 
later period individualised under the 
name of “ gas sylvestre,” our present 
carbonic acid gas ; though, more, in his 
treatise “de flatibus,” he mentioned 
that the gas produced from animal 
digestion and liberated by proper 
contrivances, into the flame of a 
candle, would take fire and burn, yet 
a systematic examination of gaseous 
bodies was altogether beyond the 
means of philosophers : indeed Van 
Helmont seemed half inclined to con- 
sider gases asa sort of quasi spirits— 
yartly spiritual, partly immaterial, 
aod the qualities of both. Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, and considerably before the 
epoch when it is usually understood 
that the discovery of the individual 
existence of separate gases was made 
by Cavendish, Priestley, and La- 
voisier, the student of fire-damp will 
find scattered about some curious 
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information on this subject. Amongst 
other things of this kind, it will be 
easy, we imagine, to prove by satis- 
factory evidence that the discovery 
of hydrogen gas ought no longer to 
be attributed to Cavendish, as is 
usually done, but to Mr. John Maud, 
in the year 1733. The circumstances 
of the discovery were as follow. The 
colliers of Sir James Louther, in 
sinking a pit near Whitehaven, came 
upon a blower of fire damp, which, 
after giving some annoyance, was 
finally disposed of by conveying it 
to the surface through a pipe, and 
there allowing it to escape. An un- 
diminished jet of gas continued to be 
liberated from this pipe for several 
years, and was made subservient to 
some investigations on the nature of 
fire-damp before the Royal Society. 
The experiments were conducted by 
means of gas which had been collected 
in a bladder, and they have the col- 
lateral interest of drawing attention 
to what was long supposed to be a 
fact—namely, that the sparks of flint 
and steel would not ignite mixtures 
of coal-mine inflammable gas and 
atmospheric air (fire damp), “ for 
which reason,” states the narrative, 
“it is frequent to use flint and steel 
in places affected with this sort of 
damp, which will give a glimmering 
light that is a great help to the work- 
men in difficult cases.” Here we 
have then the origin of the steel-mili, 
the sparks of which were considered 
to be totally incapable of igniting 
fire-damp until the year 1783, when 
the fallacy of the opinion was demon- 
strated.* The experiments performed 
at the Royal Society on actual fire- 
damp gas were followed by others 
still more interesting ; involving, as 
we shall presently see, the discovery 
of hydrogen. Mr. John Maud, having 
been led by theoretical considerations 
to assume that fire-damp was of a 
sulphureous nature, and believing that 
the gases evolved during some opera- 
tions of metallic solution were also 
sulphureous, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that hydrogen (of course, un- 
known to him as such) was similar 
to fire-damp, if not identical with it. 
Alluding to the sulphureous fumes 
which he assumed to be evolved by 
metals under particular circum- 
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stances, he goes on to say that of 
these fumes “ iron emits a great 
quantity whilst dissolving in oil of 
vitriol, which are very inflammable 
and not easily condensed. These 
fumes I collected into a bladder with 
the desired success, and having pro- 
duced before the society two bladders 
of this fictitious air, at the same 
time that Sir James Louther was 
pleased to make a trial of his, they 
Both exhibited the same phenomena.” 
From this account it will be seen that 
Mr. Maud unquestionably generated 
hydrogen, collected it, and operated 
upon it. He imagined, however, that 
it came from the iron employed in 
the experiment, or the sulphur united 
with the iron, and believed it to possess 
a sulphureous nature. Indeed, the 
notion that the fire-damp was either 
a kind of sulphur or in some way 
allied to sulphur, continued to bea 
tenet held by philosophers of the last 
century not less firmly than it is held 
by working coal-miners of the present 
day. As the elements of the ancients 
were four, fire, air, earth and water, 
so the elements of the alchemists 
were three, salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury. Of these, sulphur was the one 
assumed to be concerned in all that 
related to combustion or combusti- 
bility. Thus it is easy to perceive 
whence the notion of fire-damp being 
sulphureous originated, and where- 
fore the term sulphur is conven- 
tionally applied in miners’ language 
to fire-damp at the present time. 
Two years later than the experi- 
ment just described, and which 
proved the similarity between fire- 
damp and hydrogen gas, a very 
demonstrative course of four experi- 
ments—for the time, very remark- 
able ones—was performed by Dr. 
Desaguliers. His record of these 
experiments, published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, is entitled, ‘“‘ An 
experiment to show that some damps 
in mines may be occasioned only by 
the burning of candles under ground, 
without the addition of any noxious 
vapour, even when the bottom of the 
pit has a communication with the 
outward air, unless the outward air 
be forcibly driven in at the said com- 
munication or pipe.” As will be seen 
from a perusal of the title, the experi- 
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ments of Desaguliers inculcate the 
laws of ventilation as now well under- 
stood; though at the time when 
Desaguliers performed his experi- 
ments, the word “ ventilation” does 
not seem to have taken its place in 
our vocabulary. The record of the 
doctor’s experiments is given in so 
few words, the experiments are more- 
over so neat, and demonstrative, that 
we will transcribe the account of them 
as originally given. 


Exp.t.—In a cylindric glass receiver 
open at both ends, whose lower end is 
plunged in water, and upper end covered 
with a plate with an hole of near an inch 
bore, a candle of six in the pound will not 
burn quite the time of one minute before 
it goes out. 

Exp. 1.—A candle will burn almost as 
long when the receiver is quite covered. 

kxp. 111.—The receiver, having the hole 
of the plate open, and a pipe at bottom 
communicating with the external air, will 
burn but a little longer than in the first 
experiments, and if you blow in at the 
pipe with your mouth, it will go out 
rather sooner. 

Exp. 1v.—Blow in at the pipe with bel- 
lows, and the candle will burn as long as 
you please. 


The vast development which the 
industrial arts of the country under- 
went during the latter half of the 
last century led to a proportionate 
increase of coal-mine working. The 
steam-engine being now applied to 
pumping, coal-miners were no longer 
limited in their descent by the 
presence of subterraneous waters, and 
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coal-mines assumed dimensions in 
comparison with which those of the 
preceding century were mere wells. 
Along with increase of size, the ravages 
of fire-damp became more terrible 
and more frequent. The times had 
gone by when miners dared to chase 
it from place to place by lighted 
candles tied to poles, and the demand 
for coal was so great, that an infested 
mine could no longer be abandoned 
with the same nonchalance as in the 
earlier days of coal extraction. At 
whatever cost and risk, the danger 
must needs be encountered ; experi- 
ments therefore began to be made 
with the object of discovering, if possi- 
ble a means of producing light ade- 
quate to the miners’ exigencies, but 
unaccompanied with fire, or at least 
the sort of fire which would ignite 
the explosive gas. Amongst those 
illuminative expedients the only one 
which ever rose into general impor- 
tance was the steel-mill—a cylinder 
of steel made to revolve against a 
piece of flint or pyrites. Various 
other means, however, some of them 
not a little curious, were adopted 
on extraordinary occasions ; amongst 
which are noticeable the use of pyri- 
phori or luminous chemical bodies, 
luminous decaying wood, and decom- 
posing fish, so dire were the straits 
of coal-miners in their pursuit of coal 
under difficulties. These expedients, 
however, constitute a proper intro- 
duction to our notice of safety lamps, 
which must be reserved for a second 
paper. 
J. S. 


MATTER OF FACT AND MATTER OF FICTION, 


Ir I announce myself as a matter- 
of-fact person, I by no means wish to 
imply that I am one of the dry, feel- 
ingless individuals that your practical 
people always are—in novels. No : 
I simply mean to say that I ama 
being of this real work-a-day world 
of facts, and not of fiction; and I 
wish humbly and seriously to enquire 
why it is that these worlds are so dif- 
ferent and distinct each from each, 
that it is almost a matter of course 
that whoso belongs to the one cannot 
belong to the other? Why is it that 
in this year of grace, 1857, the large 
VOL. L.—NO. CCXCVI. 


majority of our imaginative writers 
are in the habit of holding sucha 
very cracked mirror, made of such 
very bad glass, up to poor Nature, 
that we can only get a distorted, or 
at best a partial view of her dear 
old face ? 

Why is it, I say again. Why is it 
that plays, poems, and especially no- 
vels, those final bétes noirs of careful 
mothers and sober governesses, for 
the most part, even when admirable 
in other respects, deal with people 
and events so confessedly alien from 
the ordinary course of things, that, 
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“like a man in a play” is our in- 
stinctive epithet for a man who looks 
or behaves unnaturally, stiltedly, af- 
fectedly? and, “like an incident in a 
novel,” is the phrase by which we 
distinguish something very unlike an 
incident of every-day ‘life? 

I am prepared to admit that we 

seem to be growing more sensible of 
these incongruities, and that the life 
of fiction is becoming more natural 
than it has been ; but this is saying 
little. Human sense could not be 
supposed to stand out long against 
such fierce outrages as have been 
made upon it, by divers novelists now 
almost easton. The young lady, clad 
in asimple robe of white muslin, who 
thought nothing of leaving her home 
so costumed amid the most terrific con- 
vulsions of theelements, and who, find- 
ing a haven in some remote cottage, 
or haply in the miserable garret of a 
London bye-street, invariably found 
her harp transported thither before 
her, to the accompaniment of which 
instrument she immediately proceeded 
to pour forth her woes in song— 
this class of damsel has, we believe. 
entirely departed from three-volume 
life. 

With her has disappeared the in- 
teresting young nobleman, tall, dark, 
and with ‘a forehead of purest ivory, 
whose ordinz ury costume consisted of 
a large cloak, and a hat pulled over 
his brows, and whose conversation 
abounded in such colloquialisms as, 
“Hear me, Amanda!” “ By yonder 
azure vault I swear’—“ Would’st 
thou then, base traitor?” &c., Xe. 

The filial relations of novel-writers 
may also be supposed to have grown 
happier of late, if we are to believe 
that their former illustrations were 
drawn from personal experience. 
When was the first father introduced 
into a story who was not a harsh and 
inexorable tyrant, deaf to sighs and 
entreaties, blind to tears and the evi- 
dently failing health of his ae 
(even when the blue veins streaked 
the lily skin, and - form was so 
fragile ‘that a south breeze might be 
expected to waft it away,) and only 
bent on uniting his daughter to the 
gentleman whose estate joined his 
own, or to the son of his friend to 
whom he had betrothed her while 
yet in her cradle ; or to the man (the 
villain of the history, with black hair 
nid moustache, deep-set eyes, a power- 
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ful frame, and a propensity for eaves- 
dropping and pocket pistols,) to whom 
he has lost all his property, at piquet 
or reuge et noir ? 

And talking of villains, what has 
become of that personage who really 
had arrived at a sort of respect bility 
from the mere fact of age and long 
use—the stage villain, the melo-dra- 
matic ruffian, witha rolling voice and 
eyes to match, who was alwi ays fling- 
ing the end of his mantle over his 
shoulder, and who wore a large- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, with a 
feather in it—who never took an 
evening walk without the accompany- 
ing attention of thunder and heavy 

rain from the orchestra—who would 
stamp away, with a lady hanging 
fainting on his arm, a pistol in each 
hand, and a dagger between his teeth ; 
and who sometimes disappeared at 
the end of the piece, down a trap, 
with red fire issuing from beneath, in 
the most literal and orthodox manner? 

Well, these are of the past, and 
the credulity of readers and audiences 
is not taxed after this fashion now-a- 
day. Still there remain plenty of 
incongruities to assimilate, many im- 
probabilities to correct, before our 
fictitious literature (as a school, al- 
ways allowing for one or two noble 
exceptions) can be held as really valu- 
able, not only as an elevating moral 
influence, but as a picture of character 
and manners, proper to the time they 
profess to describe. 

For instance, in novels, the chief 
end and aim of existence is, of course, 
love. Nothing else is thought of, 
nothing else is lived for, by all men 
and women under thirty, in three- 
volume life. That respect ble age, 
indeed, if we allow ourselves the 
latitude prescribed by a certain recent 
class of fiction, will not serve as the 
limit beyond which passionate anil 
engrossing devotion—a life-long ar- 
dour, and so forth, may not be ex- 
pected, as a matter of course. In 
novels, your lovers of middle age, with 
slightly grayed hair, and a_ spirit 
worn by encounter with the world, 
are the most desperate, unreasoning, 
and unreasonable of all. Experience, 
the cares of life,and the loss of youth, 
appear to have been unavailing to 
quench their fire, assuage their an- 
guish, or teach them a soberer phi- 
losophy than the ‘ Without thee” 
meaning Amanda) “life is a blank” — 
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that absolute creed of all novel-dom, 
not to subseribe to which, is to be out 
of the pale of sentimental orthodoxy. 
And these lovers, both youthful and 
elderly, proceed to comport them- 
selves after a most striking and pecu- 
liar fashion, in evidence of their fine 
feelings and unusual circumstances, 
Most of his time, the three-volume 
lover, especially the middle-aged one, 
is under the influence of strong pas- 
sion, suppressed emotion, stoney calm 
or resigned dejection. Does he put 
on his hat, he tightens his lip, bends 
his heavy brows, gives a flashing 
glance around him, and strides forth 
wearing a mocking mask of cheerful- 
ness for the world, but with a heart 
full of anguish, doubt, anxiety, jea- 
lousy, as the case may be—all for and 
on account of the aforesaid Amanda, 
Alack! that Spartan boy of old time 
has much to answer for! He was 
the undoubted origin of what may 
be termed the compressed-lip style 
of hero—-from which we have hardly 
known peace of late years. Why 
didn’t he cry out, and have done with 
it, and so permitted Messrs. Mont- 
gomery & Co., when suffering from 
headache or outraged contidence, 
to cry out too—instead of going 
wandering about with bent brows, 
galvanic smiles, and luridly spark- 
ling eyes—such being the sort of 
aspect which the world of fiction ap- 
pears to consider most natural and 
unremarkable in its citizens? Again, 
don’t we all know the heroic lady of 
the same genus—distinguished for 
drawing herself up to her full height, 
throwing back her head with a 
haughty gesture, flashing an instan- 
taneous glance of anger, tenderness, 
or astonishment, and then relapsing 
into her ordinary manner and bearing, 
which we should think must reflect 
credit on the professor of calisthenics 
who was privileged to train her de- 
portment in early youth? Yes, we 
are familiar with that dignified maiden 
who rarely condescends to show any 
feeling except to the omniscient eye 
of the narrator, who constantly per- 
ceives beneath that quiet aspect, that 
marble calm, or majestic indifference, 
(take your choice of phrase, ladies 
and gentlemen—they are all excel- 
lent, have seen service, and are war- 
ranted to wear well,) the most turbu- 
lent emotion seething furiously, a 
frenzy of anguish, all the more 
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poignant that it is voiceless, or the 
disturbance of a spirit well-nigh 
lashed to madness ! 

But to return to our heroes; we are 
aware how invariably and entirely 
love enters into all the details of these 
gentlemen’s lives. They take it with 
them not only to such poetical locali- 
ties as the study, the camp, the seclu- 
ded home ; but to the stock exchange, 
the bank, and the various courts of 
law. Not only does it nerve the 
warrior’s arm in the deadly fight, 
causing him to slay unheard-of num- 
bers with that right hand which his 
Amanda’s touch has rendered sacred ; 
not only does it inspire the poet with 
sonnets, and the painter with wonder- 
ful artistic conceptions, which when 
exhibited on the walls of the Royal 
Academy cause professors and con- 
noisseurs to go into raptures, and 
some eminent patron of art to pur- 
chase for vast sums; not only this, 
but the same absorbing sentiment 
makes the barrister’s speech bristle 
with eloquence, and his arguments 
in the cause of Kiggins versus 
Kellogg (the great trespass case) to 
come home to the hearts of the jury- 
men and crown his client with suc- 
cess ; while the commercial man pur- 
sues his speculations, trudges away in 
the city, and is shrewd, prudent, and 
money-making—all for love. 

Now, without wishing to depreciate 
that excellent article, Man, I humbly 
contend that this version of him and 
his characteristics is, in one sense, as 
much above his deserts as in every 
other it is below them. Ordinary 
man is neither so little nor so great 
as novelists would have us believe. 
Ordinary man is not in the habit of 
striding about the world, clenching 
his hands and grinding his teeth, 
with dishevelled hair, and a soul 
torn by contending emotions, because 
Amanda has refused him, or been 
cross to him, or kind to somebody 
else, or has a cold, or any other mis- 
chance has occurred that fictitious 
flesh is heir to. That microcosm, the 
masculine ego, holds too much, for one 
idea, even the dearest, to be able to 
engross it so solely, and entirely, and 
continuously. Moreover, ordinary 
man is not so invariably apt at con- 
ceiving that unselfish devotion—ear- 
nest, persevering, and self-sacrificing, 
which is the usual style with which 
he loves—in Three Volumes. 
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Probably this misconception, and 
the undue elevation of the masculine 
ideal in this respect, arises from the 
predominance of female writers of fic- 
tion, who, in describing man under 
these circumstances, involuntarily de- 
lineate themselves. But it will not 
do—the substitution will be detected. 
The nature of the best man that ever 
lived would, I believe, be found in- 
ferior to that of woman in this one 
particular. Devotion, tenderness, so 
absorbing and self-forgetting, is not 
the breath of life to a man, (though 
he may love truly and well, after his 
manner,) as it is to a genuine woman. 
The sons of Adam may think best, 
work best, write best, and reason 
best ; but the daughters of Eve will 
always be insomuch nearer the divine 
ideal as to love best. 

Then most men at least have to 
do with the actual and tangible difti- 
culties of life; their thoughts are 
busy about such mundane interests as 
their advancement in their several 
vocations, their success among their 
brethren, and the like matters, which 
however wnromantic and unworthy 
a hero of a novel, are neither unneces- 
sary nor degrading, when not all- 
absorbing, to a flesh-and-blood man 
of this busy, working world. They 
have not even the time to be con- 
tinually feeling desperately, deeply, 
and intensely those sentimental griev- 
ances that form the staple of manly 
trials in three-volume life. Their 
heads are too well filled and too well 
cultivated, for their hearts to en- 
danger them so liberally. So much 
for ordinary man. But even when 
you take the exceptional man from 
this real life, and compare him with 
his prototype in three volumes, you 
find almost as marked a difference. 
The gentleman who sits beside you 
at dinner is possibly one of this class, 
with more depth of feeling, more ear- 
nestness of soul, a more sensitive and 
impassioned nature, than falls tothe lot 
of ninety-nine-hundredths of his bre- 
thren. His circumstances may also 
be propitious to the manufacture of a 
hero ; and he may have opportunities 
of showing himself a falthfal lover, 
a self-sacrificing friend, a brave 
struggler with difficulties. But this 
man, of all others, is the very last 
to behave in the way that is appro- 
priate to a novel and imposing on 
paper ; and in the first place, his looks, 
be assured, will not answer to popu- 
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lar predilections. He will probably 
be an undersized man ; or, if he be 
tall, is almost certain not to be pos- 
sessed of that “ graceful and dignified 
bearing,” which itisonly easy to bestow 
on a post-octavo wearer of broad- 
cloth. Possibly his features will 
neither be noble and refined, nor mas- 
sive and grim, but just ordinary in- 
telligent features, lit up not by won- 
derful dark eyes nor soul-piercing 
grey ones, but by that light of frank- 
ness and kindliness which is reserved 
for subordinate characters in three- 
volume life. In fact, though I would 
by no means wish to insinuate that a 
handsome or athletic man cannot be 
a heroical one, it is certain that na- 
ture, unlike novelists, has a loving 
yearning after the theory of com- 
pensations, and dearly likes to seta 
noble soul ina physical frame of little 
external significance. Apollo and 
Antinéus, she doubtless concludes, are 
sufficiently well dowered by the mere 
casket, and there is no need of a su- 
perlatively shining jewel within. 
Howbeit—and whether beautiful 
or not, broad-chested or slender 
and straight, given your real-world 
hero, and see how he conducts him- 
self. Watchhim, and try to detect 
the occasions on which he strides 
forth into the night—bares his heated 
brows to the cool, caressing breeze—- 
shakes in every limb as he makes 
some indifferent remark to Amanda 
—or bites his lip in suppressed an- 
guish till the blood flows freely. See 
if he wastes his life by “ immolating 
it upon the altar of one black and 
bitter memory”—or renders himself 
unfit for general society by his ab- 
sorbing desire for the special com- 
panionship of the fair girl, or ma- 
jestic woman on whom he has set his 
affections. _No—he does none of 
these things. A true man, in love 
or out of it, is manly, straightfor- 
ward, sincere. He is neither thea- 
trical nor “ effective” in his bearing— 
he has no idea of dramatic fitness, or 
picturesqueness, or well-sounding 
ne. The romance and poetry in 
1is nature lie deep down—far beyond 
the ken even of that “quick ob- 
server” who is able to detect so much 
in fiction. The throes and struggles 
of the passionate part of him are evi- 
denced by no convulsions of the body 
or contortions of the features. No 
length of stride, no amount of mal- 
treatment of the lips, is likely to help 
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him better to endure a grief, or over- 
come an emotion. He is altogether 
another order of being from your 
novel hero. 

As different, we would hope, are 
the higher types of our real-world 
women from the portraits purporting 
to be of them that we find in the 
generality of novels. Defend us, 
kind fates, from actual contact with 
such startling ladies as it has been 
often our lot to read about. May we 
never know more intimately than 
through the three-volume medium that 
talland haughty damsel with the flash- 
ing eye and curling lip—who moves 
majestically whenever she moves at 
all; who never leaves a room, but 
sweeps from it ; who, with her proud 
reserve, her icy reticence made mani- 
fest in her manner and tone of voice, 
crushes into utter misery the hapless 
lover, or the meek sister, or adoring 
parent, with whom she comes in con- 
tact. True, she is generous as the 
sunlight : true, she is ready to give 
up her fortune to the poor little 
sister : true,she willcheerfully die for 
the lover to whom she hasn’t a kind 
word to say : true, she is the most de- 
voted, energetic, and self-sacrificing 
of friends, daughters, or wives, when 
the dire occasion arises: but who 
would not rather have less of a 
heroine and more of a woman for his 
actual comfort and home treasure ? 
Who would not rather possess a 
household angel such as, thank hea- 
ven, there are many in real life—who 
know nothing of those dramatic ac- 
complishments in which the he- 
roine of the haughty genus is so well 
versed ; who do not suffer injuries, 
real or fancied, to rankle silently in 
their hearts; and who, when they 
are sorrowful, dare to look sad as 
nature bids them; and when they are 
joyful, suffer their joy to manifest 
itself, simply, sweetly, and uncon- 
sciously, without any under-current 
of thought or suspicion to “arrest the 
smile ere it curled the red lip,” or 
“cloud the transient brightness of 
the dark eyes,” &c., &., &c.? Let us 
have less of the great sacrifices these 
ladies are so apt at performing, if 
they can only be purchased by their 
failing in all the endearing Jittle 
duties of daily life. Let us have less of 
picturesque but uncomfortable quali- 
ties, both good and bad if you please, 
excellent Companyof Novelists—and 
a little more of homely, household 
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sweetness, of simple, natural woman- 
hood in short, the faults of which are 
patent, salient, and heartily re- 
pented—unlike those hypocritical 
sins which wrap themselves in the 
garments of grandeur, and strive to 
look fine and heroic, instead of show- 
ing themselves as they truly are— 
ignoble and paltry. 

We protest against these self-con- 
scious dames of fiction, who conduct 
themselves like so many Melpomenes 
in private life, whose phraseology is 
tragic, inflated, and involved, their 
manners impassible, and their as- 
pect enigmatic. 

On the other hand, we have not 
much sympathy with a second and no 
less favourite ideal of novel writers— 
the “girlish, laughing thing,” who 
bounds into the room, tosses her 
golden hair back upon her shoulders, 
and claps her lily hands in childish 
glee at the smallest provocation. We 
are tired of being told how, when she 
is happy, the smiles dimple about 
her exquisite mouth, and living lustre 
arises from the depths of her blue 
eyes ; and how, when she is grieved, 
the full red lip pouts like that of a 
chidden child, and the large tears 
slowly fall down the rounded cheeks. 
We are tired, also, of the details of 
her utter unconsciousness when 
somebody comes and falls madly, 
irretrievably, fiercely in love with her ; 
how she treats the unhappy being who 
is thus dreadfully circumstanced, 
with the innocent familiarity of a 
petted child, never dreaming of 
such a thing as a lover, till the gen- 
tleman declares himself in due form ; 
that is to say, with the accompany- 
ing ceremonies of strained gaze, pas- 
sionately ae hands, haggard 
countenance, dishevelled hair, and 
avoice “ low but distinct, and full 
of an indescribable and mysterious 
ower which compelled her to listen.” 
Ve are tired of all this: give us 
something new, we beseech. 

There are many other remarks 
which I would much like to make to 
the creators of fictitious humanity, 
but they are too numerous to be of- 
fered now. I beg tosubmit these for 
their present consideration, and in 
the meanwhile rest (for I don’t 
scruple to confess that I owe some of 
the pleasantest hours of my life to 
their lucubrations) their obliged and 
obedient servant, 

IGNATIUS. 
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ConsipeRinc how much has _ been 
written concerning the hero of the 
Caucasus, it is surprising to find how 
little is known of him personally. In 
most of his professed biographies, 
about three pages are devoted to 
Shamil himself, and the remainder 
to the history, geography, and natu- 
ral productions of the country over 
which he reigns. His claims to hero- 
worship seem to depend solely upon 
his hatred of the Russians, a merit 
which has obtained for him the 
honour of being made the subject of 
a five-act melodrama, founded upon 
imaginary incidents, and represented 
with great success at the Porte St. 
Martin. His English and German 
biographers, while expressing in ge- 
neral terms their high admiration of 
his virtues, do not conceal the fact 
that he, with his own hand, beat his 
mother to death ;* that he maintains 
his dignity with the Murids by de- 
luding them into the belief that he 
sarries on a regular correspondence 
with the Sultan of Turkey and the 
Pacha of Egypt ; that he assumes to 
have periodical interviews with Allah, 
and that he is in the habit of an- 
nouncing that Mahomet has appeared 
to him in the form of a dove.t The 
truth is, we have derived all our in- 
formation about Shamil, including 
even the ordinary orthography of his 
name, from the Germans, who in 
their turn have taken all their facts 
from the Russians, with the exception 
of the accounts of his apocryphal vic- 
tories, which are obtained direct from 
the Constantinople Journal. It is this 
coupling of Russian facts with Ger- 
tinan enthusiasm that produces the 
strange contradictions in which all 
the English oe of the Cau- 
vasian chief abound, now represent- 
ing him as a barbarous marauder and 
a religious impostor, and again asa 
patriot hero, fighting only for the 
iberties of his country. 

Putting compilations on one side, 
it is evident, as Shamil is not in the 
habit of receiving personal visits from 
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tourists, that the only direct accounts 
we can have of himself and his move- 
ments must proceed from his neigh- 
bours ; that is to say, from his ene- 
mies the Russians, or his friends the 
Turks. The Russian estimate of his 
character is naturally not a favour- 
able one, but it accords closely enough 
with the narrative portions of the 
English and German _ biographies. 
Let us now see what the Turks really 
think of him. Shamil, it must be 
remembered, was born at Gumri, dis- 
tant about a hundred miles from 
Tiflis, the capital of the Russian Cau- 
vasian provinces, and not more than 
fifty from Kars. Accordingly, the 
inhabitants of Kars may be expected 
to know something about his habits 
and those of the tribes subject to him, 
and it is not very likely that they would 
be prejudiced otherwise than in favour 
of so determined an enemy of the 
Russians. Now Mr. Duncan, in his 
“Campaign with the Turks in Asia,” 
writing from Kars, gives the follow- 
ing information on the subject of the 
Prophet of the Caucasus and his de- 
vout followers. 

At the risk of destroying many ro- 
mantic notions in the minds of my readers, 
I must plainly state that the undisciplined 
and badly armed rabble who compose the 
followers of Schamyl, though invincible 
in their mountain fastnesses, are utterly 
harmless in the plains of Georgia. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the accounts 
of the periodical victories recorded by the 
imaginative writers in the German papers, 
in which, as an example, sixty thousand 
Circassians are represented as being 
within two days’ march of Tiflis. The 
truth is this ; when the fields have been 
sown, the mountaineers have leisure until 
the harvest time approaches to undertake 
a little foray, and a few hundred horse 
men will assemble, and descending from 
their mountain retreats fall likea thunder 
bolt on some unsuspecting Russian vil- 
lage. The place is sacked, the inhabi- 
tants murdered in cold blood, or carried 
off as slaves, and the intrepid followers of 
Schamyl, luading their horses with the 
booty, beat a hasty retreat. It would be 
an impossibility for that chief to assemble 
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and keep together any considerable force 
for a longer period than a week. If it 
were even in the power of Schamyl to pro- 
vide food for his undisciplined followers, 
they would nevertheless disperse, for it is 
plunder and plunder alone for which the 
Circassian, Lesghian, and Daghestanese 
quits his mountain village. 


During the late war Shamil con- 
fessed to the Sultan his inability to 
bring any large force into the field 
against the Russians ; and it was pro- 
bably in return for his unavailing 
protestations of good-will, that Abdul- 
Medjid afterwards conferred upon 
the mountain chief the high sounding 
but meaningless title of Viceroy of 
Georgia. No one could have felt the 
irony of this more keenly than Shamil 
himself, who was aware that he might 
as well have been named Governor- 
General of Moscow. Nevertheless, 
some months before the emissaries of 
the Sultan arrived, he appears to have 
been very willing to profit by the first 
opportunity to injure his constant 
foe, and, soon after the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Russia 
and Turkey, when a_ considerable 
portion of the troops forming the 
ordinary army of the Caucasus had 
marched towards Kars, he descended 
with a large body of mountaineers 
into the plains of Georgia, directed 
one of the most daring burglaries on 
record, and carried off two princesses, 
who, after a captivity of eight months 
and six days, were set at liberty on 
payment of an enormous ransom. 

The Princess Anne Chavchavadzey, 
and her sister the Princess Varvara 
Orbeliani, are granddaughters of 
George XIIL., the last sovereign of 
Georgia, by whom that province was 
bequeathed to Russia. In considera- 
tion of their distinguished origin, 
they had been appointed ladies of 
honour to the empress, and as both 
the young princesses possess that 
beauty for which the Georgians are 
so remarkable, no ordinary excitc- 
ment was produced among the 
aristocracy of Russia by the news of 
their captivity. That they had 
been cruelly treated was too pro- 
bable, but as a severe censorship 
was exercised over their letters by 
Shamil through his interpreters, the 
princesses had been obliged to con- 
fine all their communications to one 
subject, that of the ransom. Ac- 
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cordingly when the captives were at 
length set at liberty, and it was 
known that they had lived many 
months in Shamil’s own house, the 
interest felt in their adventures was 
unbounded. To satisfy this very 
natural curiosity the princesses com- 
municated every particular of the 
attack upon their chdteau, their 
journey oma the mountains and 
their residence in Shamil’s seraglio, 
to M. Verderevsky, (editor of the 
Kavkas, the principal journal of 
Tiflis), who in the summer of 1856 
published a full account of the highly 
dramatic events in which they had 
been such unwilling actors.* But it 
is not for its dramatic interest alone 
that M. Verderevsky’s book is worth 
reading. Its particular value con- 
sists in the light it throws upon the 
condition of the territory at the foot 
of the Caucasus, the degree of civi- 
lisation existing among the tribes go- 
verned by Shamil, and especially on the 
character and habits of Shamil him- 
self. Nothing so complete, and above 
all so authentic, has ever appeared on 
the subject of the Caucasian moun- 
taineers and their mysterious leader, 
and in following the author through 
his interesting narrative we shall 
meet with scenes, characters, and 
manners all thoroughly new. 

The Princess Orbeliani is the 
widow of a general, who himself, 
when a junior officer, was one of 
Shamil’s prisoners, and her sister 
who shared her captivity is the wife 
of Prince David Chavchavadzey, 
who in 1854 was a sub-lieutenant, 
acting as aide-de-camp to the general 
commanding the corps d’armée in the 
Caucasus. The magnificent estate of 
the Chavchavadzey family is situated 
at Tsenondahl, about fifty miles to 
the east of Tiflis, in the district of 
Kakhetia, the richest and most fertile 
of Georgia. About ten or twelve 
miles to the east of Tsenondahl runs 
the military cordon, a line of de- 
tached forts a hundred miles in 
length, intended, in default of any- 
ae more complete, to protect the 
inhabitants against the incursions of 
the Lesghians. Between the cordon 
and Tsenondahl is the river Alazan, 
which, until the occurrence of the in- 
cidents we are about to describe, had 
not been crossed by the mountaineers 
since the year 1800. When, as often 
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happened, the princesses saw the huts 
or crops on the left bank of the rivcr 
in flames, they knew the Lesghians 
were at their old work, and that the 
militia would issue from the forts to 
attack them as they returned towards 
the mountains ; but they had not the 
slightest fear for their own personal 
safety. “ C’était pittoresque,” said 
the French Governess Madame 
Drancey, who afterwards was herself 
a captive, “mais nullement menacant.” 

On the 30th June, 1854, Prince 
David was ordered to place himself 
at the head of the militia, the Russian 
emissaries having come in with the 
report that Shamil was advancing at 
the head of fifteen thousand cavalry. 
The same night an advanced post was 
attacked, and the next morning the 
Lesghians and a few companies of 
militia continued fighting from seven 
until three in the afternoon, when 
the mountaineers retreated. The 
prince instantly sent to inform his 
wife of the fact, but had scarcely 
done so when a fresh band of Les- 
ghians issued from the mountains, 
and marched rapidly towards the 
Alazan, which they succeeded in cross- 
ing before Prince Chavehavadzey could 
arrive to intercept their progress. In 
the meanwhile the prince knew that 
Telav, the chief town of the district, 
at only a few miles’ distance from his 
estate, was protected by several 
batallions of the line, so that his 
wifeand family, in case of Tsenondahl 
being threatened, could easily find a 
place of safety. He therefore de- 
voted his whole attention to the 
Lesghians, and waited for them in 
ambush on the left bank of the river. 
The mountaineers had no sooner 
crossed the stream than the Russians 
falling upon them and utterly routing 
them, caused them to abandon the 
greater portion of their spoil, among 
which the prince recognised several 
articles belonging to his country- 
house. 

Tsenondahl had evidently been 
plundered, but the princesses had 
doubtless escaped beforehand. At all 
events, the mountaineers had again 
formed in a neighbouring village ; 
so, leaving Captain Hitrof with a 
party of infantry and a few guns to 
guard the passage of the Alazan, the 
prince hastened to take his revenge 
on the marauders who had invaded 
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his paternal mansion. This time he 
dispersed them finally. 

Captain Hitrof on his side had re- 
ceived a large party of retreating 
Lesghians with a volley of shot and 
shell. As they galloped away, he 
perceived that they were carrying 
with them several prisoners. He, 
however, refrained from following 
them, knowing well that the moun- 
taineers kill their captives when hard 
pressed, but never abandon them. 
Indeed they had already murdered 
the wife of the steward of Tsenondahl, 
whose body was found with two 
bullets in the head, and several sword 
thrusts in the back. Near this un- 
fortunate woman lay the corpse of 
the Prince Chavchavadzey’s youngest 
daughter, a little girl four months 
old, who was being nursed by the 
princess herself. The soldiers, sent 
to ascertain the result of Hitrof’s 
cannonade, returned with their re- 
port, but did not dare to inform the 
prince of the most terrible part of 
their discovery, which sufficiently 
indicated the fate of his wife. 

The princesses, after the departure 
of the prince from Tsenondahl, had 
at first viewed the flames on the 
right bank of the Alazan without 
any very great alarm. But it soon 
became evident that the Lesghians 
were present in large numbers, and 
accordingly, the serfs in the village 
surrounding the chateau determined 
on retreating to the woods, and im- 
plored the princess to follow their ex- 
ample, assuring them that if ne- 
cessary, they would entrench them- 
selves behind their carts, and defend 
the position to the last. But, re- 
assured by the prince’s letter, the 
family decided on remaining in the 
house. 

Towards evening, a man who 
called himself a gipsy, and whose 
clothes were wet through, appeared 
at Tsenondahl, begging for a night’s 
hospitality, and stating that he had 
been obliged to swim across the river 
to escape the Lesghians. The pre- 
tended gipsy had scarcely entered the 
house, when he was observed to load 
his pistols. The Princess Anne, 
informed of this circumstance, gave 
guns and cartridges to three of 
her servants, telling them at the 
same time to watch him closely, de- 
prive him of his arms, and shoot him 
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if he resisted, In spite of the 
wrince’s letter, the attitude of the 
vesghians was sufficiently alarming 
to make the princesses resolve to start 
for Telav the following morning, 
that is to say, as soon as they could 
obtain horses and effect the necessary 
preparations. 

Early in the morning the princess 
was awakened by the report of a 
pistol ; at the same time the gipsy of 
the previous evening disappeared, 
and the servants who had watched 
him so well, were too terrified not to 
follow his example. Soon afterwards 
Doctor Gorlitchenko, the surgeon of 
the district, and the princess’s private 
physician, arrived from Telav with the 
horses. The clock struck eight, 
everything was ready for the depar- 
ture, when suddenly an old retired 
captain who lived in the house was 
heard to exclaim, Modian/ (they 
come !) after which he ran into the 
garden to conceal himself. The coach- 
men and servants also took to flight. 
The princess collected all her family 
around her, and led them to the top 
of the house. - Gorlitchenko in the 
meanwhile checked the robbers for a 
moment, by firing his pistols into the 
midst of them. One of them fell, 
and the doctor profited by the confu- 
sion to escape. While the Lesghians 
were plundering the lower part of 
the house, the women at the top re- 
mained in a state of breathless sus- 
pense. The Princess Varvara Orbe- 
liani, whose husband and brother had 
only lately fallen beneath the bullets 
of the mountaineers, placed herself 
next the door to die the first. By 
her side was the beautiful Nina 
Baratof, rendered more beautiful still 
by her rich Georgian costume. The 
Princess Anne, who was on her knees, 
pressing her little child to her bosom, 
had turned her back to the door, 
so that she might not see the blow 
which was to kill them both. The 
old Princess, Tinia Orbeliani, almost 
paralysed with fear, and the French 
governess, Madam Drancey, who had 
lately arrived in Georgia, completed 
the party. What could Madame 
Drancey, engaged no doubt at an ex- 
ceedingly high salary, have thought 
of her speculation, as she stood on the 
belvidere of the magnificent mansion 
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of Tsenondahl, in momentary expec- 
tation of a visit from the very hero, 
whom three months previously she 
had perhaps applauded with rapture 
at the Porte St. Martin ? 

We should have stated that the 
servants and children were with the 
princesses, and that the former were 
in a state of utter despair. Some 
thoughtful handmaid suddenly con- 
ceived the idea of bolting the robbers 
out, but the door soon yielded to 
their blows, and the Lesghians gave 
a shout of delight when they dis- 
covered the group of women, who 
they imagined had long since retired 
to the wood. In an instant their 
long shaskas were flashing above the 
head of the Princess Anne, whom 
they at once recognized as the mis- 
tress of the house; and after being 
made the object of a severe contest 
between the different members of 
the band, the unfortunate lady found 
herself extended on the ground, sepa- 
rated from her child, her clothes 
torn from her, and with no other 
covering than her long black hair 
which om dishevelled down her 
back. Soon afterwards the Murid* 
who had conquered her from the rest, 
aaa her in the midst of a group of 
10rses in the yard, probably with the 
view of concealing her from his 
jealous comrades. Observing for the 
first time her magnificent earrings, he 
seized them with the view of taking 
them from her, when the princess 
signified to him that she would give 
them up to him if he would bring 
her child to her. The mountaineer 
soon discovered the poor little girl, 
who was in as sad a plight as the mo- 
ther herself. 

One of the mountaineers now ap- 
proached the Princess Anne, and in- 
quired in bad Russian where her hus- 
band was. She replied that he was a 
soldier, and at his post. At the same 
time she entreated the man to search 
for her four other children, and 
they were soon afterwards brought 
to her, with the exception of the 
eldest girl who could not be found. 
But her joy on seeing her children 
around her was of short dura- 
tion. With the exception of little 
Lydia the baby, they were all taken 
away, but she was at the same time 


* The Murids form Shamil’s body-guard. 
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assured that they would be treated 
well, and conveyed to Shamil. The 
princess had asked for a glass of water, 
and as she was drinking some of the 
Lesghians perceived that she had 
several valuable rings on _ her 
fingers. They hastened to snatch 
them from her, taking care, however, 
that they were not seen by the Murid 
who had gained possession of her, 
and who appeared to look upon her 
as his own lawful prize. The ma- 
rauders had now done their work 
and it was time to retrace their steps. 
They mounted their horses and made 
for the river, the princess walking in 
the midst of them with her little girl 
clasped to her bosom. After a quar- 
ter of an hour’s march she turned 
round to look for her companions in 
misfortune ; but all 
was the chateau of Tsenondahl in 
flames. The mountaineers had set 
the whole village on fire. 

Two hours afterwards, a cavalry 
soldier, sent by the prince to ascer- 
tain how his family were getting on, 
entered the court-yard of the chide 
aud found nothing but a heap ‘ot 
smoking ruins, with the Princess 
Tinia, and an old decrepid nurse sit- 
ting by the side. The nurse, an old 
Georgian, who had been present at 
the birth of Prince David, who had 
even nursed his father, and who re- 
membered the building of the chdieau 
as the first remarkable event of her 
childhood, was singing with a wild 
voice one of those chants which the 
women of the country improvise at 
funerals. ‘ David, David, where art 
!” she was exclaiming, “ where 


she could see 


thou ! 
art thou when thy house is burning, 
when thy young wife is being carried 
away ?” All the other women, to the 
number of twenty-one, were in the 
hands of Shamil’s foliowers. 

Before reaching the Alazan there 
was a rivulet, the Kizishevi, to be 
crossed. The Princess Anne had 
lost one of her slippers, and had cut 
her foot terribly on the sharp stones ; 
at the passage of the Kizishevi she 
slipped, and was nearly carried away 
by the stream. To prevent the re- 
currence of any similar accident, the 
Murid who had taken charge of her 


placed her behind him on the saddle. 
During a temporary halt, the princess 
recognized her chik Iren, who were 
carefully attended by her 
servants, 


faithful 


One of the latter, the 
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steward’s wife, who was soon after- 
wards murdered, informed her that 
she had spoken to Kazi Machmet, 
Shamil’s second son, and that he had 
promised to place a horse at the 
service of her mistress as soon as 
possible. 

The Princess Var 
husband, General Orbeliani, had 
been Shamil’s captive, was treated 
with much respect, and the moun- 
taineers frequently assured her of 
the high regard the 2 hi id entertained 
for him. This, by the way, had not 
prevented them ‘from ke eping him 
in a dark pit during a long period of 
his imprisonment, of which he after- 
wards sent an interesting narrative 
to the Kavkas newspaper. 


vara, whose late 


The Princess Nina Baratoff was 
even treated with politeness. Her 
guardian was tempted neither by her 


watch nor her necklace, nor her 
broach, noranything— inthe j jewellery 
line, at least —that he ‘longed to her. 
She requited this delicacy on the 
part of her escort, who, by the way, 
was a Chechnian, by pla ‘ing her 
watch in his hand and her gold 
chain round his neck, when some 
days afterwards they parted com- 
pany. 

The mountaineers presented the 
most extraordinary sight. Some had 
dressed themse lves in the clothes 
they had torn from the women’s 
backs, and many wore silver forks 
and spoons in their girdles. 

In the meanwhile the retreating 
party had forded the Alazan_ be- 
neath a heavy rain, and were 
now approaching the detachment 
of the too zealous Captain Li- 
troff, who hid evidently forgotten 
the celebrate | precept of Talle yrand. 
The well aimed shower of missiles 
with which this officer received the 
Lesghians, caused them to fly in the 
direction of the wood, and the sud- 
den start of the horse which bore the 
princess and her iafantine fortune, 
threw the little child from the saddle 
to the distance of several yards. In 
vain the princess implored the Murid 
to stop, and it was not until the Rus- 
sian soldiers proce eeded to collect the 
bodies of the slain, that little Lydia 
was found lying dead in the midst of 
several of the Lesghi: uns, who in the 
whole course of their expedition into 
Kakhetia, left something like twelve 
hundred men behind. 
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On leaving the chditeau of Tse- 
nondahl, the mountaineers had beaten 
the Princess Chavchavadzey with a 
thong, because she was unable to keep 
up with their horses. As they were 
afterwards ascending a steep moun- 
tain,—so steep that itwas necessary to 
climb up by means of the brushwood 
which grew in patches on the side, — 
the princess, unable to proceed, wa 
threatened with a dagger, and fainted. 

But the faithful Murid, who guarded 
her as a miser guards his gold, took 
her on his shoulders, and carried 
her to the summit in safety. The 
princess, on recovering her senses, no- 
ticed a horse grazing near her with 
nothing but a sack on its back. From 
the mouth of the sack issued a delicate 
little foot, wearing a child’s slipper, 
which the terrified parent recognised 
with a shudder. The mysterious 
canvas did indeed contain the Prin- 
cess’s daughter Tamara, who, however, 
was full of life, and hastened to throw 
herself round the neck of her weeping 
mother. 

When they reached Shamil’s camp, 
established in front of an old tower 
which though several miles in advance 
of the Russian cordon, had nevertheless 
been occupied by some thirty militia- 
men who were now in the hands of 
the enemy, the princess recognized 
one of her relatives, Prince Ivan 
Chavchavadzey. He made his way 
through a group of staring Lesghians, 
gave his hand to the princess, who 
was now in a pitiable condition, 

her sole remaining garment in 
shroda, her hair clogged with mud, 
her feet bleeding from several 
wounds—and conducted her to the 
interior of the tower, which he had 
lately surrendered to an overpower- 
ing force. Here she met her sister, 
her children, the servants, Madame 
Drancey, and a Georgian family, con- 
sisting of an infant, a young girl, an 
old woman, and alittle boy who in- 
sulted his captors unceasingly, in 
spite of the blows with which they 
replied to his vituperations. The 
young girl carried the infant to the 
Princess Chavchavadzey, and said to 
her ina touching voice, “ Princess, 
the mountaineers have killed my 
mother and my sister, and have left 
this little child without a nurse, pray 
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take her to your breast.” The Geor- 
gian’s request was readily complied 
with, and the evening passed with- 
out any further incident. 

At daybreak they were roused 
from their sleep by the trumpets of 
Shamil’s band, and soon afterwards 
Prince Ivan came to inform them 
that he had obtained Shamil’s per- 
mission to accompany them with his 
— and an under officer named 

Papatoff, to Dargi-Vedenno, the or- 
ninary residence of the mountain 
chief. Shamil’s son, Kazi-Machmet, 
next entered, attended by sever: M 
Naibs,* who asked after the princess’ 
health, advised her to resign herself 
to her fate, and attempted to justify 
their incursions into Kakhetia, They 
assured her that several of the princes 
of that country had given in their 
submission to Shamil, and in sup- 
port of their statement exhibited 
documents in the Georgian lan- 
guage, which, however, turned out to 
be pages extracted from some house- 
hold register. The princess, to their 
astonishme nt, read them and returned 
them with a smile at which the 
Naibs appear to have been offended. 
They hastened to inform the Cau- 
casian Prophet of the princess’ lin- 
gual acquirements, and were desired 
in reply to trouble the captives no 
more with their conversation. At 
the same time Shamil sent a sheet of 
paper, a wooden pen, and a piece of 
wool steeped in ink—the ordinary 
writing materials of the Caucasus—to 
the Princess Anne, and desired her 
to inform her relatives of her situa- 
tion. Indignant at the treatment 
she had been subjected to, and es- 
pecially at the recent imposture at- 
tempted by the Naibs, she refused to 
take advantage of the opportunity ; 
but her sister sent a few lines to 
General Read, (who afterwards lost 
his life in the Crimea) requesting him 
to take the proper measures for res- 
cuing them, and in the meanwhile 
to send to them at Dargi-Vedenno. 

A messenger from Shamil having 
announced that the prophet was ready 
to receive a visit from his captives, 
the princesses positively refused to go 
to him, adding that in their present 
condition they would see neither 
any of his people, unless ab- 


* Governors of provinces subject to Shamil. 
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solutely forced to do so, The prin- 
cesses, after this serviceable display 
of firmness, were allowed to send one 
of their servants to Shamil’s tent for 
the purpose of choosing from among 
the spoils left there by the moun- 
taineers, any articles of clothing they 
might find suitable. The day follow- 
ing this distribution of garments, the 
prisoners started for Dargi-Vedenno, 
and arrived there twenty-two days 
afterwards, on the 30th July, 1854. 
The perils and disasters of the 
march were numerous, but the prin- 
cesses bore up against them with the 
greatest courage, deriving consider- 
able benefit from the presence of 
Prince Ivan, who succeeded in im- 
pressing on the mountaineers the 
necessity of behaving less brutally 
to the ladies ; presided at the distribu- 
tion of food among the servants when 
there was not much food to distri- 
bute ; and rendered numerous other 
little services, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, became very great. The 
aouls or villages at which they oc- 
casionally halted, were built like 
eyries on the summits of enormous 
rocks. The sides of these rocks were 
frequently almost perpendicular, and 
the aowls could only be approached by 
long circuitous lines of steps cut out 
of the solid stone. It is, moreover, 
customary with Shamil to convey his 
prisoners to his house by routes so 
complicated that it is impossible they 
can form any idea of its exact posi- 
tion. Thus, an Armenian merchant 
who was conducted a few years since 
to Dargi-Vedenno by some of Shamil’s 
mountaineers, was aweek going there, 
and only twelve hours returning. 
Altogether, the latter part of the 
princesses’ journey would have been 
less distressing than the former, but 
for the illness of Alexander, the 
Princess Anne’s little boy. The 
moulla, or elder, of the last aow/ at 
which they stopped before reaching 
Dargi-Vedenno, gave the princess 
a piece of ar copeks (about a 
shilling) to buy the child a fowl, out 
of which the ladies contrived to 
make some broth ;a good-natured 
inhabitant consenting to lend them 
a pot for the purpose, on condition 
of their rinsing it out seven times 
before returning it. The benevo- 
lent mowla also procured some 


leather, out of which he advised 
themselves 


the ladies to make 
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shoes, in order not to appear bare- 
footed before Shamil. Prince Ivan 
was here again of assistance. He 
cut out something in the shape of a 
shoe which afterwards served as a 
pattern, and the movdla, finding they 
were without needles and thread, 
gave the Princess Baratof permission 
to go out and purchase some. The 
cobbler at the aoul is said to have 
had a shop which contained every 
thing necessary for the practice of his 
art, and he not only supplied the fair 
Nina with the requisite needles and 
thread, but even gave her some 
lessons in shoe-making, by which she 
appears to have profited amazingly, 
for she set energetically to work as 
soon as she rejoined the rest of the 
party, and before long had taught 
them to imitate her. At this aowl 
too the princesses succeeded, for the 
first time since their departure, in ob- 
taining soap, asmall cake being given 
to them in exchange for a necklace 
which one of the nurses had contrived 
to preserve. Some militia men, who 
had been put to work in the Mouwlla’s 
fields, performed their task so well 
that that dignitary caused half an 
ox to be roasted, distributed it among 
the captives, and even allowed them 
to carry away the remains, when, on 
the following day, they started for 
Dargi-Vedenno. 

The weather was magnificent, and 
on leaving the aowl the princesses 
were quite dazzled by the scene which 
met their eyes. The fertile plains at 
the foot of the mountains were covered 
with grass, corn, and field flowers, 
and washed by a multitude of wind- 
ing streams whose waters were as 
clear as crystal. The flocks and 
herds were scattered about the coun- 
try, and nearly all the heights were 
crowned with aouls, which caused 
one of the servants to remark, that 
if the mountaineers were not devils 
they would not live in such places, 
for they would be afraid of breaking 
their necks. The same servant com- 
plained bitterly of an error commit- 
ted by the Lesghians, who persisted in 
mistaking berler a general’s daughter, 
much to her confusion and distress. 

Before entering Dargi-Vedenno the 
captives had to passa night at a place 
called Andi, where they were all 
confined together in a huge barn. 
However the women, of the place 
brought them some supper, and a 
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militia-man who had managed to 
keep a choongora, one of the Geor- 
gian national instruments, endea- 
voured to enliven them with his 
songs. The next morning, as they 
were setting off, a Moulla gave the 
princesses veils, tellingthem that they 
were now coming to a district in 
which it was impossible for ladies of 
high rank to dispense with them. 
Soon afterwards they passed before 
Dargo, Shamil’s former residence, 
which was destroyed by the Russians 
under Prince Vorontsoff in person in 
the year 1845, and was nownothing but 
aheap of ruins. At lastthey perceived 
the roofs of an aow, and were soon 
afterwards in Shamil’s own house. 
The Princess Anne was conducted 
into a large court-yard, where she 
was soon afterwards joined by the 
Princess Nina Baratoff. This court- 
yard, a quadrangle in the very centre 
of the house, was full of women, and 
when Prince Ivan attempted to enter 
it, he was instantly pulled back. One 
man alone, of lofty stature, and 
dressed entirely in white, was watch- 
ing the arrival of the prisoners from 
a baleony which overlooked the 
square. This was Shamil himself. 
The Princesses Baratoff and Chave- 
havadzey, joined by the Princess Or- 
beliani, were now conducted into a 
room in the interior of the house, 
where every attention was paid to 
them by the servants. They had 
scarcely completed their towdettes when 
the wives of the prophet arrived, for 
they were nowin Shamil’s seraglio.* 
First of all appeared one of the 
daughters, a pretty girl of thirteen. 
Then entered two of the prophet’s 
wives, Zaidette and Shooanette, both 
dressed with the greatest simplicity. 
The former was a short, thin, sharp- 
looking Tartar woman, marked with 
the small-pox, but not without a cer- 
tain grace and even “distinction,” ac- 
cording to Madame Drancey. She 
appeared to be about twenty-four 
years of age, and was the oldest 
of Shamil’s wives, dating from the 
performance of the marriage cere- 
mony. Shooanette, his second wife, 
was an Armenian, who had been 
carried off by the mountaineers from 
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the town of Mosdok. She was pas- 
sionately attached to Shamil, who 
fully reciprocated her affection. Tall, 
rather stout, fair, delicate, and pos- 
sessing all the freshness of youth, 
she was nevertheless thirty-four years 
of age. The Princess Anne was 
charmed with her sweetness of ex- 
pression, and entered into conversa- 
tion with her in Russian, which 
Shooanette had however almost for- 
gotten. As usual, the first thing the 
princess did was to inquire after her 
children, and she was assured that 
they should be brought to her with- 
out delay, and that Shamil would 
have sent them to her before, had he 
not wished first of all to give the 
princesses time to instal themselves 
in their new apartment. <A few 
minutes afterwards appeared the two 
nurses, each with a child in her arms; 
Vassilissa, one of the servant girls ; 
and Madame Drancey with her two 
pupils, Saloma and Marie. 

Madame Drancey, of whom we 
have lately lost sight, fared badly 
enough on the road. With nothing 
to protect her but her Parisian boots, 
her Parisian stays, and one solitary 
and scanty under garment, she 
had journeyed from Tsenondahl to 
Shamil’s camp, a distance of nearly 
thirty miles. But even then she had 
resolved on a course which could not 
fail—after a considerable delay, it is 
true—to procure her her liberty. “ I 
must employ three years, the utmost 
that will be necessary,” she exclaimed, 
“in teaching one of these monsters 
the French language, in order that he 
may understand me and help me to 
escape, and return to my dear native 
land.” 

After the whole of the female cap- 
tives had taken their seats on the 
ground, Aminette, the youngest of 
Shamil’s wives, entered. She was a 
young girl of seventeen at most, 
pretty, intelligent, and vivacious. 
Aminette, who was born in the 
Caucasus, was a little more coquet- 
tishly attired than her fellow-wives, 
and wore a dark-blue chemise, red 
trowsers, a figured tunic, and a large 
black silk handkerchief in lieu of a 
veil. 


* It is well to remind the reader that the seraglio is simply the name of that portion 


of the Mussulman’s house in which his family resides, 
strangers are received and business transacted, 
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Shamil has several daughters by 
different mothers, and three sons by 
a wife who died not long before the 
period of the princesses’ captivity. 
The youngest son, Machmet, was at 
this time a boy of fourteen ; the 
second son, also named Machmet with 
the prefix of Kazi, was the young 
man who entered the tower with the 
Naibs when the captives had just 


arrived before Shamil’s camp. The 
eldest, Djemmal-Eddin, who plays 
an important part, (though very 


nearly that of a personnage muet, 
in the drama we are relating,) was 
serving as an officer in the Russian 
army, ‘favoured by the emperor, and 
belov ed by bis comrades. 

The seraglio consisted of several 
wooden buildings, which all over- 
looked the interior court-yard. One 
of these buildings, consisting, like the 
others, of two stories, and surrounded 
by a gallery, was specially devoted 
to Shamil. In front of the seraglio 
was a pavilion inhabited by the } Naibs 
and other high functionaries, from 
the windows of which Shamil, in his 


inspired moments, harangues the 
people. The floors of all the rooms 
in the seraglio are covered with 


thick white carpets, and along the 
walls are sofas or divans to recline 
and sleep upon. 

The first news from the Russian 
frontier now arrived, in the shape of 
a letter from General Melikoff writ- 
ten in Georgian, and accompanying 
a loaf of sugar and a box of tea sent to 
the captives by the Princess Eristoff. 
The princesses were informed, when 
theletterand present were delivered to 
them, that for the future all their 
correspondence must be carried on 
in Russian, as Shamil had no one 
about him who could interpret the 
Georgian language. 

The next morning at nine o'clock 
the breakfast was brought in ; it con- 
sisted of sheep’s fat, onions, oil, 
boiled mutton, and a loaf, the crust 
of which, according to the custom of 
the country, was covered with a thick 
layer of mutton grease. The moun- 
taineers are not of a bilious tempera- 
ment, and Shamil possibly shared the 
fallacy so prevalent in England and 
France, with respect to the ‘partiality 
of the Russians for oil, the fact 
being that every Frenchman who 

ats salad with his roast-meat, con- 
sumes more oil in a day than most 
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Russians do in a week. However, 
after hunger had overcome disgust, 
the princesses scraped the grease from 
the loaf, and then, finding it as hard 
as a stone, steeped it in water until 
it was sufficiently soft to be eatable. 
The mutton from the Caucasus is 
usually excellent, and, as the prin- 
ceases say nothing about the piece 
supplied to them, it was doubtless 
no exception to the general rule. 

Towards evening, Hadjio, the 
steward, made his appearance, and 
announced the approach of Shamil. 

Shamil never once crossed the thresh- 
old of the princesses’ apartment. He 
seated himself in the gallery in front 
of the room, with his steward and a 
man named Indris at his side. The 
latter acted as interpreter, being in 
fact a Russian who had deserted from 
the service. 

The Mountain Chief began the 
conversation by inquiring in ‘the most 
polite manner after the health of the 
princesses. They replied that they 
were fatigued, but otherwise perfectly 
well. 

“God be thanked,” said the Pro- 
phet. “I look upon that as an 
evident proof of the Divine protec- 
tion, through which I shall now 
doubtless be enabled to exchange you 
for my son, a result for which I have 
long prayed. I have at present come 
to set your minds at rest. No one 
here will do you the slightest harm, 
and you shail be treated in every 
respect like the members of my own 
family, but only on one condition— 
you must write no letter without 
my special permission, In case you 
should attempt to communicate se- 
cretly with your friends, remember 
that I shall not spare either you o1 
your children. I will kill you all, as 
T once killed ten Russian officers who 
reveived a letter in a loaf. I dis- 
covered their plan, and instantly or- 
dered their heads to be cut off. Think, 
too, of the young countess whom | 

carried away from Stavropol the 

morning of her marriage day. I 
could have exchanged her long ago 
had she not irritated me. Take care 
a similar fate does not happen to 
you.” 

The story of the ten Russian offi- 
cers was true enough, and had long 
been made public; but the princesses 
considered the anecdote about the 
countess somewhat apocryphal. At 
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all events, this was the first they had 
heard of it, and sincethe publication of 
M. Verderevsky’s narrrative the Rus- 
sian government itself has taken the 
gr eatest pains to discover the heroine 
of the Prophet’s touching little story, 
but without result. 

One day the princesses heard to 
their joy that a messenger had arrived 
from Kakhetia, and found Nicolas, 
one of Prince David's serfs, at their 
door, surrounded by a group of won- 
dering mountaineers. Nicolas had 
only come to say that his master was 
well, and constantly thinking of his 
wife and sister ; but on seeing the 
princesses he burst into tears before 
he had time to deliver his message. 
However, on his return to Hassaf- 
Yourt, on the borders of Shamil’s 
territory, Nicolas gave so sad an ac- 
count of the condition of his mistress 
that Prince David instantly de- 
spatched to the mountains a man 
named Mahomet, accompanied by one 
of the serfs of the Orbeliani estate, 
with an offer of forty thousand roubles 
silver (nearly seven thousand pounds 
sterling) as a ransom for all the mem- 
bers of his family and household. 

In themeanwhile, the position of the 
captives was getting worse and worse. 
A passage in a letter addressed to the 
princesses from one of their relatives 
having been mistranslated by Indris, 
the ordinary interpreter, Shamil flew 
into a violent passion, and only be- 
came calm when the good-natured 
Shooanette (wife No. 2) caused the 
words, which were in reality harmless 
enough, to be translated by an Arme- 
nian who had a thorough acquaintance 
with the Russian language. Shooa- 
nette also obtained permission for 
her protegées to go out into the gallery 
which surrounded their narrow habita- 
tion, but only interceded for them onthe 
underst nding that they would never 
make their appearancethere when Sha- 
mil could see them. Now, as Shamil 
was always in his part of the seraglio, 
which overlooked the gallery in ques- 
tion, from five in the morning until 
eleven at night, when he retired to 
rest, it was rather a difficult. matter 
for the princesses to profit by the per- 
mission which Shooanette had so 
kindly obtained for them. Shamil’s 
days were usually passed as follows :— 
He rose at five; at seven Shooanette 
took him his breakfast, which con- 
sisted of tea, milk, and eakes; he 
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afterwards devoted himself to his 
occupations or his devotions until five, 
when he dined, and then returned to 
his political or religious duties until 
nine, his supper hour ; after supper 
he worked or prayed until eleven, 
when he retired for the night. 

After eleven o'clock, then, the 
captives were at liberty to take 
the air in the gallery, and they as- 
sembled there every night, accom- 
panied by Zaidette and Shooanette, 
and sometimes by the youthful Ami- 
nette, who was, however, of too care- 
less a disposition to take the same 
interest in the princesses which was 
felt by her two elder conjugal sisters. 

“Listen,” said Zaidette one evening, 
“T have just seen a woman whose son 
took part in the recent expedition to 
Kakhetia. He says the splendid 
things he saw in your house surpassed 
everything that could be imagined.” 

“They are all gone now, ” replied 
the Suns Anne, “but we shall not 
regret them if we are only allowed to 
see our country once again.” 

“What,” returned Zaidette ; “do 
you think you will be compensated for 
your losses ?” 

“ Certainly not, but I shall forget 
my misfortunes in the society of my 
husband and children.” 

“Yes, you are happy, you enjoy 
your husband’s affection singly ; 
whereas we—” 

“Tt is true,” interrupted Shooa- 
nette, “such is our law, and I do not 
complain of it. What have we to say 
against Shamil? He always treats us 
with kindnessandattention,and makes 
no sort of distinction between us.” 

In speaking thus, Shooanette knew 
that she was not uttering exactly the 
truth. She was Shamil’s favourite, 
and deserved to be so, not only for 
her sweet temper and amiability, | nut 
also on account of her personal neat- 
ness. Zaidette would be running 
about the seraglio all day, with a 
bunch of keys rattling at ‘her side, 
and in a costume for which she ough! 
to have blushed ; whereas Shooanette, 
from the time she rose, was dressed 
with the greatest good taste, and the 
elegance of her attire added in no 
small degree to her natural attractions. 

Shamil, it appears, like the rest of 
the world, studies the newspapers. 
As a matter of course, he takes in the 
Kavkas, which is probably forwarded 
to him at the same time as the ex- 
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cellent confects from Tollet’s shop in 
Tiflis, whose flavour was at once re- 
cognized by the princesses. Doubtless, 
too, he had seen M. Verderevsky’s 
book, and gazed with surprise at his 
own portrait, the ground plan of his 
own seraglio, and the specimen of his 
own handwriting published therein. 
But in addition to all this, Shamil 
subscribes to, or, at all events, receives 
the Russian Invalid. One day, in the 
foreign inteligence of that journal, 
under the head of “ Great Britain,” it 
wasstated that the English Parliament 
had granted, forsome purposeor other, 
an amount of money equivalent to se- 
several millionroubles. This paragraph 
was read to Shamil, who took the fact 
as a pointto start from, in determining 
the amount to be demanded from the 
Emperor of Russia for the liberation 
of the princesses. Accordingly, when 
Mahomet and Sakhar the serf arrived, 
bringing with them the offer of forty 
thousand roubles, Shamil was ready 
with a counter-proposition far five 
millions. The princesses hastened to 
explain that they had never possessed 
anything like such a sum, and that 
the payment of so enormous a ransom 
was utterly out of the question. 

Zaidette, to disprove the impossi- 
bility of raising the amount named, 
produced the number of the Russian 
dJnvalid to which we have already 
alluded, and asked why the Empress 
of Russia could not pay five millions 
of roubles as well as the Queen of 
England? The Princess Anne replied 
that the wealth of the Empress of 
Russia had nothing to do with the 
question, as it was not she who would 
have to pay the ransom. Ultimately 
Shamil sent the messengers back with 
a letterto Prince David, containing his 
conditions, which were as follows :— 
in exchange for the princesses, and a 
hundred and twenty captives from 
Kakhetia, he was to receive a hun- 
dred and sixteen mountaineers who 
were in the hands of the Russians, 
several Chechnian chiefs, his son 
Djemmal-Eddin, and amillion roubles 
in silver money. Prince David has- 
tened to inform Shamil that his pro- 
position could not be entertained, but 
at the same time transmitted it to 
the Russian government. 

Shamil, it will be remembered, had 
from the first decided that he would 
not set the princesses at liberty with- 
out regaining possession of his son, 
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This son had been given as a hostage 
to the Russians in 1838, when they 
attacked Akoulko. By order of the 
emperor the young Djemmal-Eddin 
was placed in the cadet school 
(Cadetsky Corpus) of St. Petersburgh ; 
and, after finishing his education, 
was appointed to a lieutenancy in a 
regiment of cavalry, which, at the time 
of these negotiations, was stationed, 
we believe, in Poland. 

The next incident that occupied the 
attention of the princesses, after the 
departure of the messengers, was the 
return of Kazi-Machmet (Shamil’s 
second son) from an expedition on 
which he had been sent by his father. 
The arrival of the young man was the 
cause of much joy to Aminette, 
Shamil’s youngest wife, who had been 
brought up with him, and entertained 
for him the liveliest affection. She 
used to make his slippers, work belts 
for his pistols, and perform all those 
feats of embroidery in which young 
ladies of an affectionate turn of mind 
are wont to indulge. One day she took 
the princesses into Kazi-Machmet’s 
room, which she had just arranged 
for him, showed them his richly- 
mounted pistols, his finely-tempered 
shashka,and looked, though in vain, for 
the slippers she had lately worked, 
and which the ungrateful young Ma- 
hometan had actually sent away to 
some girl in a neighbouring aowl ! 

The negotiations had now fora time 
been broken off. Hostilities had re- 
commenced between the Russians and 
the mountaineers, and Shamil himself 
was hastening towards the frontier to 
attack the enemyin person. Shamil’s 
departure was the signal for total 
anarchy in the seraglio. The youngest 
boy, above all, distinguished himself 
by feats quite worthy of the most 
reckless gamin of the western world, 
and for which, it is right to add, he 
was duly punished on the return of 
his father, who shut up his refractory 
son inadark room. Shamil’s expe- 
dition had been unsuccessful, and the 
chief was very gloomy when he first 
arrived at the aoul. 

But soon afterwards the embassy 
from the Sultan, of which we have 
already spoken, arrived, bringing the 
startling information that the ‘Turks 
had conquered fifty governments of 
the Russian Empire. The title of 
Viceroy of Georgia, offered to Shamil 
on condition of his assisting the Ot- 
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toman army (which was at that time 
said to be threatening the Russian 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, but which 
was soon’ afterwards routed at Ku- 
rukdere), was accepted by him with 
much satisfaction; though he was 
aware that the sovereignty conferred 
upon him was one he should never be 
able to exercise. However, he sum- 
moned his interpreter, who was in 
the habit of reading the Russian 
newspapers to him, and asked what he 
thought of the intelligence. The in- 
terpreter was, or pretended to be, of opi- 
nion that the Turks had gained all the 
successesrelated by the emissariesfrom 
the Porte, and there was accordingly 
great rejoicing and much firing of 
guns and pistols in the aouwdl. 

The agitation was at its height when 
amessenger arrived fromthe Russians, 
stating that Shamil’s son would be 
allowed to return to his father, if 
Prince Chavchavadzey’s proposition 
were accepted, and that the young 
man had, in fact, already started for 
the frontier. This information was 


soon afterwards confirmed by Shamil’s 
own spies. 
In the meanwhile, Prince Chavcha- 


vadzey was firm, and refused to give 
a copeck more than the forty thousand 
roubles first proposed, knowing that if 
once he made an increase in his offer, 
the negotiation would beinterminable. 
The Emperor, on his side, had con- 
sented to give up a certain number of 
Lesghians and Chechnians who were 
in the hands of the Russians, and to 
allow Djemmal-Eddin to return to 
the Caucasus or not, as he thought fit. 

The young man, in deciding to re- 
join his father, did so partly from a 
feeling of filial duty, and partly from 
a chivalrous desire to rescue the prin- 
cesses from their distressing situation. 
Money was all Shamil’s mountaineers 
thought of, but the chief himself ap- 
peared to be only anxious to recover 
his son. In order, however, to pro- 
cure the acceptance of the Chavcha- 
vadzey ultimatum, it was necessary 
to send a special ambassador to 
represent to Shamil and his principal 
lieutenants the utter impossibility of 
paying such a sum as had been de- 
manded. Gramoff, an Armenian no- 
bleman serving in the Russian army, 
was entrusted with this delicate mis- 
sion, and he at last succeeded in con- 
vincing the mountaineers that forty 
thousand roubles was no insignificant 
sum, 
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“ As fora million,” said the inge- 
nious Gramoff to the astonished 
Murids, “if you were to undertake 
to count out a million pieces of gold, 
one by one, you would die of exhaus- 
tion before you reached the end.” 

Gramoff’s interviews with Shamil 
were very interesting. The Iman 
(Shamil styles himself Iman of Dagh- 
estan and Chechni) naturally asked 
how the siege of Sebastopol was 
getting on. Gramoff answered that 
it continued, but that the severity of 
the winter was decimating the 
Russian troops as well as those of the 
allies. At another period, when the 
subject was again brought forward, 
Shamil is said to have expressed his 
surprise “ that three Czars should be 
unable to take a fortress which was 
defended only by one.” Indeed 
Shamil, who knew nothing about the 
numbers engaged on either side, seems 
to have been impressed only by the 
factthat Russia was holding itsground 
against the Turks, assisted by the two 
most powerful nations of the west ; 
and this fact, together with the sub- 
sequent taking of Kars, certainly 
compensated for any loss of prestige 
which the Russians, by the fall of 
Sebastopol, may afterwards have 
suffered in the eyes of the Cau- 
casian mountaineers. Gramoff, like 
a true diplomatist, ate and drank of 
everything Shamil offered him. On 
one occasion he had to swallow twelve 
glasses of tea, made too not from the 
Souchong and Pekoe he was in the 
habit of drinking at Tiflis, but from 
the brick tea which the tribes of the 
Caucasus, like the Siberians, consume 
in large quantities, and which con- 
sists of refuse tea leaves worked into 
a sort of compdte with sheep’s blood. 
Shamil had several opportunities of 
displaying his sang-froid, which Gra- 
moff, himself a cool man, describes 
as prodigious. Once, when Gramoff 
was riding out with the Iman, who, 
as usual, was attended by the two 
hundred Murids composing his 
body guard, the cannons of General 
Wrangel were heard in the distance. 
Shamil’s principal corps was actually 
engaged ; butit was not long before the 
sound of musketry, growing rapidly 
nearer and nearer, showed that his 
troops were in full retreat. Shamil 
now went towards the mountains, but 
quite placidly, as if no idea of seeking 
safety among them had ever oceurred 
to him. 
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Pointing to a horse, with two small 
portmanteaus on its back, he said to 
Gramoff, “That is the way to go out 
on a campaign. You Russians have 
too much baggage, and that’s why 
your columns are so long. In your 
army every sub-lieutenant carries 
more than I do, and yet I am an 
Iman and command a large body of 
troops.” 

Soon afterwards Shamil received a 
letter, and announced that his army 
had gained a victory. But the firing 
was now heard in his immediate vi- 
cinity, and at last the Iman, without 
betraying the least agitation, turned 
his horse’s head in the direction of the 
battle, and said to Gramoff, 

“You had better return to Ve- 
denno.” 

“ Allow me 
Tman.” 

“No. You would not fight against 
your own people, and you will not 
have the chance of fighting against 
mine.” 

Accordingly Gramoff went back to 
the aoul, while Shamil advanced to 
attack the fussians, but without 
changing the fate of the day. 

By way of furthering the success of 
the Russian proposition relative to the 
exchange of prisoners, Shamil secured 
the services of a holy man, who by 
dint of much preaching against love 
of wealth, appears to have prepared 
the mountaineers for the acceptance 
of the forty thousand roubles—a sum 
which they nevertheless regarded 
throughout with a certain contempt. 
But before the Russian terms had 
been formally agreed to, Prince Chav- 
chavadzey yindign: unt at the de lay, sent 
A message to the effect that he had now 
abandoned all thought of seeing his 
wife again; but that, nevertheless, he 
would have the money, the prisoners, 
and Shamil’s son at a village near the 
frontier on a certain day, and that if 
the princesses were sent there be- 
fore a stated hour, he would carry out 
his original proposition. Otherwise, 
he added, he would trust his wife and 
family to the mercy of Providence, 
but under no circumstances ransom 
them. 

Shamil, seeing that the Prince was 
seriously angry, hastened to accept 
his terms, and merely requested that 
the money might consist as much as 
possible of small coin, so that the 
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mountaineers might be more im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the 
amount. Djemmal-Eddin, who was 
really the greatest sufferer in the 
transaction ‘about to take place, had 
now arrived at Hassaf-Yourt, where 
he was to meet his father. He had 
been with the Russians since his 
childhood, had forgotten his own 
language, and everything but his re- 
ligion, and was now about to leave all 
his friends and all his associates of 
the last sixteen years, and to go, with 
his habits as an officer in a crack 
savalry regiment, to live among the 
mountaineers of Dargi-V edenno. It 
is difficult to look upon such an action 
as anything but a sacrifice, and in 
that light it has been rege wded by the 
Russians, and especially by the 
Chavchav adzey family, w ho are in- 
debted to him for all the happiness 
they at present enjoy. 

Djemmal-Eddin was about to meet 
his father in the Russian uniform, 
but an interpreter, whom Shamil had 
sent before, urged the necessity of his 
appearing in a mountaineer’s 
tume, and hastened to procure one 
for the young man. Djemmal-Eddin 
took with him a large number of 
Russian, French, and German books, 
and a box of colours, with all the 
materials for painting—an art in 
which he is said to excel. His parting 
with his brother officers was very 
touching, and one of them, a Prussian 
at present serving in the Caucasus, 
has described the scene in an in- 
teresting letier.* 

It was not until just before the 
expiration of the hour beyond which 
the Prince had sworn not to wait, 
that the approach of the captives was 
announced. As they left Dargi-Ve- 
denno, the Russian prisoners, who 
still remained in the huts near 
Shamil’s residence, were heard to ex- 
claim, ‘You who know what we 
sufier here, do not forget us when 
you are in Russia.” 

Prince Chavchavadzey’s meeting 
with his family was deeply affecting, 
but scarcely more so than that of 
Shamil with his son. Djemmal-E1- 
din’s emotions must have been of a 
very complex character. He was 
returning to the land of his birth, 
but he was at the same time leaving 
persons whose esteem and affec- 
tion he enjoyed to an unusual de- 
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gree, to live among men who could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate 
such qualities and such talents as he 
possesses. Above all, he was joining 
a warlike tribe without the possibi- 
lity of lifting his hand against their 
natural enemies, and to whom it will 
appear inexplicable, or else suspicious, 
that the sword presented to fim by 
his Russian friends should be looked 
upon merely as a souvenir of their 
regards. 

The recent expedition of Prince 
Bariatinsky against the mountaineers 
at once dispels any notion that may 
have been entertained of Shamil and 
the Russians remaining at peace. The 
Russians, it is true, have little except 
military experience to gain by their 
excursions into the Caucasus; but it 
is probable that as long as Georgia is 
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fertile, the followers of Shamil will 
continue to make their descents 
whenever a favourable occasion pre- 
sents itself, and it is not likely that 
the Russians will remain contented 
with merely repelling their invasions. 
It may be almost impossible to subdue 
the struggling warriors of the Cau- 
casus, but to remain on the defensive 
is to be perpetually exposed to their 
marauding expeditions. In the mean- 
while the presence of Shamil’s son at 
Dargi-Vedenno cannot fail to be 
beneficial to the Russian officers and 
soldiers who must from time to time 
fall into the hands of the mountain- 
eers, and thus the misfortunes of the 
Princesses Orbeliani and Chavchav- 
adzey, and the present probable un- 
happiness of Djemmal-Eddin have 
not been altogether without profit. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN.* 


Tue opinion of a discriminating pub- 
lic has been pronounced on Dr. Me 
Cosh’s book. 1t has reached a second 
edition ; and this, notwithstanding a 
title so philosophical in appearance, 
that the readers of the first edition 
must have beenchiefly those who were 
acquainted with the Doctor’s former 
work on the Method of the Divine 
Government. Some of the theories 
propounded are professedly crude ; 
but the main scope of the book is to 
add another link to that chain of 
evidence that identifies the author of 
revelation with the author of nature. 
What place is the argument from 
design to hold in Natural Theology ? 
Some would rest upon it the burden 
of proof of the existence of God. Not 
merely would they argue from it the 
Personality of the Creative Power, 
but even the Unity of God. Now 
we are convinced that the existence 
of God was never meant to be a dis- 
covery of Natural Theology. ‘“ The 
heavens declare the glory of God,” 
says the Psalmist, “ and the firma- 
ment showeth His handywork.” But 
it is not asserted here that the ex- 
istence of God can be proved by the 
united testimony of the whole host 
of heaven. It is the language of one 
who had learned His existence from 
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other and independent sources ; and 
to such the framework of the uni- 
verse is not only a corroboration of 
this truth, but a testimony to His 
possession and exercise of certain at- 
tributes. The truth, that God is, 
once communicated to man, the hea- 
vens and earth are a radiant com- 
mentary upon the text. But that 
creation is inadequate of itself to dis- 
cover this truth, is proveable from 
the fact, that even though we have 
the benefit of a Revelation that 
acquaints us with the existence of 
God and His concern in the work of 
creation, yet, when we come to un- 
fold the several steps by which man’s 
understanding might have evolved 
this doctrine from the objects of 
sense, we meet with gaps enough to 
vitiate any train of reasoning. Whence 
came the wrangling of philosophers 
on this subject—whence their doubts 
as to the eternity or non-eternity of 
matter—if the logical chain is so 
complete in all its links as some hold 
it tobe? We are aware that an at- 
tempt has been made to represent 
the belief in the eternity of matter, 
as compatible with that which holds 
it to be the creation of God. But of 
those who try this feat, we may say 
what Cicero says of Heraclitus— 
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“ Quoniam, quid diceret intelligi no- 
luit, omittamus.” Were it merely as- 
serted that contemplative minds, left 
to the simple observation of the 
works of creation, might arrive at a 
suspicion of the existence of a Being 
or Beings, of vast power and ineffable 
wisdom, we would readily admit it. 
Yet, even in this form of the argu- 
ment, we should claim a share of the 
honour for the “ still small voice of 
conscience”—and that a large share 
too. But when it is contended that 
a study of the Creator’s workmanship 
must lead to a discovery of His ex- 
istence, we demur. We cannot see 
the vis conseguentie. We fear that 
many a defender of Theism, reckoned 
“ skilful,” has committed his cause 
to no better argumentation than that 
which Dr. M‘Cosh has exposed in his 
able chapter on the exhibition of de- 
sign in the adjustments of nature : 





“The argument from design,” he says, 
“in behalf of the Divine existence, has 
sometimes been so stated as to make its 
main premises a mere truism, and the 
whole argument a begging of the question. 
It sets out with the maxim, that what- 
ever exhibits marks of design must have 
proceeded from a designing mind ; but by 
exhibiting marks of design, is meant, 
proceeding from a designing mind, and 
thus the whole ratiocination is nothing 
but the pompous repetition of the same 
proposition.” 


To the same effect Coleridge ex- 
presses himself : 


I hold then, it is true, that all the so- 
called demonstrations of a God either 
prove too little, as that from the order 
and apparent purpose in nature ; or too 
much, namely, that the world is itself 
God: or they clandestinely involve the 
conclusion in the premises, passing off the 
mere analysis, or explication of an asser- 
tion, for the proof of it—a species of lo- 
gical legerdemain, not unlike that of the 
jugglers at a fair, who, putting into their 
mouths what seems to be a walnut, draw out 
a score yards of ribbon. On this sophism 
rest the pretended demonstrations of a 
God, grounded on the postulate of a First 
Cause. And, lastly, in all these demon- 
strations, the demonstrators presuppose 
the idea or conception of a God, without 
being able to authenticate it—that is, to 
give an account whence they obtained it. 
For it is clear that the proof first men- 
tioned, and the most natural and con- 
vineing of all—(the cosmological, I mean 
or that from the order in nature)—pre- 
supposes the ontological—that is, the proof 
of a God, from the necessity and neces- 
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sary objectivity of the idea. If the latter 
can assure us of a God as an existing re- 
ality, the former will go far to prove his 
power, wisdom, and benevolence. When 
[he adds in a note]the cosmological proof 
goes further, viz., to prove the existence of 
a Supreme Being, it proceeds on an ana- 
logy questionable in both its factors (the 
products and the productors). First, the 
sceptic impugns the conclusion from things 
made to things that grow (from a watch to 
a sunflower), or to things that have no 
known beginning (the metals, for in- 
stance) ; and likewise the inference from 
the cause of the composition of a whole, 
to the cause of the existence of its ulti- 
mate particles, as illogical. And again, he 
objects that the difference of the known, 
from the inferred agent, viz., the finite- 
ness of man contrasted with the in- 
finity of God, destroys the analogy al- 
together. It is no analogy. You infer 
(Spinosa might say) pure intelligence in a 
finite being, as the cause of a time-piece, 
and intelligence in an infinite being as the 
cause of a world. But the very intelli- 
gence from which you draw that infe- 
rence, is wholly conditioned, and in part 
constituted by that finiteness. To inva- 
lidate this plea, we must refer to an Jdea 
of intelligence, having its evidence in it- 
self, and which must be shown to be the 
necessary apposition and antecedent of 
the intelligence, our conception of which 
is generalized from the understandings of 
men. We must assert an intelligence 
that neither supposes nor requires a finite- 
ness by imperfection, i.e., Reason. But 
in the attempt, we pass out of the cosmo- 
logical Proof—the Proof 4@ posteriori— 
and from the facts, into the ontological, 
or the Proof @ priori, and from the 
Idea. 

The length of such a quotation 
calls for no apology. No one will 
question the competence of the au- 
thority. Yet, from the foregoing an- 
alysis of the argument, it will he 
seen that it isnot merely in the hands 
of the “ unskilful,” but in every mo- 
dification of the cosmological proof of 
the existence of Deity, the question 
is begged, filched, or taken with the 
strong hand. Not so with St. Paul: 
“For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eter- 
nal power and Godhead ;”—not the 
existence of God, but the invisible 
things of Him, even His eternal power 
and Godhead. So the apostle and 
the psalmist are at one. Both assert 


that the attributes of God may be 
learned from the material heavens, 
and other His works of creation ; 
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whilst both presuppose His existence 
known to those wie listen for further 
instruction to those brilliant declaim- 
ers. 

We remember to have heard of an 
ingenious Celt who was hard pushed 
in argument by the authority of St. 
Paul. Fora while he affected not to 
feel the difficulty, and talked through 
the apostle; but when at length 
forced by his adversary to entertain 
the objection, that his sentiments 
were wholly at variance with those 
of the joint-founder of the Papacy, 
he disposed of it with wondrous sim- 
plicity : “ Well now, you see, there’s 
where I and St. Paul differ!” Now 
we have no disposition to represent 
the maintainers of the cosmological 
proof as differing from St. Paul; but 
we do think that great weight is due 
to the acute remark of Pascal :—- 
** est une chose admirable, que ja- 
mais auteur canonique ne s'est servi de 
la nature pour prouver Dieu.” True, 
he has immediately in view the argu- 
ment from the impossibility of a va- 
cuum, and such like ; but that he did 
not confine the observation to this 
class of argument is plain, from his 
confession a little before ; ‘ Je n’en- 
treprendrai pas ici deprouver par des 
raisons naturelles, — l’existence de 
Diew”——“ non seulement parce que 
je ne me sentirais pas assez fort pour 
trouver dans la nature de quoi con- 
vaincre des athées endurcis, mais en- 
core parce que cette connaissance, sans 
Jesus Christ, est inutile et sterile.” 
To the latter reason we cannot give 
an unqualified assent. A knowledge 
of God that should terminate in a 
submission of reason to the demon- 
strated truth of His existence would 
be indeed “ useless and sterile ;” but 
in dealing with a hardened atheist, 
we should regard it as a point of vast 
importance to have gained his ac- 
quiescence in the truth of God’s ex- 
istence. It were a recantation of his 
Atheism, the only foundation on 
which to build that further knowledge 
which Pascal so singularly enjoyed. 
But in the former we entirely sym- 
pathise. Who among us will feel sa- 
tisfied with an instrument which Pas- 
cal confessed did not afford him suf- 
ficient leverage in dealing with the 
vis inertia of Anti-Theism? But, to 
return to his remark—does it not 
seem strange that none of the cano- 
nical writers has availed himself 
of the argument from design? We 
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would argue with caution from 
the silence of Scripture. But we do 
think, in a case of this kind, omis- 
sion is condemnation. It will not 
account for this, to say that the sa- 
cred writers had to do with those 
who had learned that God is. Should 
we not fairly expect that even though 
this were invariably the case (which 
we do not admit), yet we should find 
some allusion to the method whereby 
this truth had been arrived at? But 
what say they as historians? That 
God revealed himself. What say they 
as moralists? They deny withall the 
emphasis of an Oriental interrogatory, 
in a tone that seems to leave it to the 
honesty even of an adversary of this 
great truth—that man “ by search- 
ing can find out God.” 

We would, on all these grounds, 
decline to occupy that position which 
has been taken up to the great detri- 
ment of the Theistic cause. We 
would admit that the order of nature 
is insufficient to reveal to man the ex- 
istence of God ; but we would main- 
tain that the truth of the existence 
of a God being delivered to us, every 
collocation, every adaptation in na- 
ture is a corroboration of this truth ; 
and that the more minute our investi- 
gations, the more overwhelming is 
the evidence in favour of the wisdom 
and love, as well as the power of this 
intelligent Being. Thereare, in fact, 
two questions which are not unfre- 
quently confounded. One is, whe- 
ther the evident marks of design in 
the fearful and wonderful adaptations 
of nature do not speak loudly of a 
Being whose “‘ hands have made all 
these things?” The other—whether 
these adaptations, of themselves, fur- 
nish an argument so obtrusive as that 
scepticism becomes wilful and a sin? 
Could you, that is, excuse that man, 
whose own instinctive nature had not 
furnished him with a hint of the ex- 
istence of such a Being, or whom a 
tradition of God’s existence had never 
reached (suppose such a man)—could 
you excuse such an one if the finest 
intellectual apparatus failed, when 
honestly used, to elicit from nature 
this secret? We think so. And we 
think it much easier to prove that a 
tradition of God’s existence reached 
all the tribes of earth, than to 
pee that they discovered afresh 

or themselves the being of a God 
from his works in nature. In a word, 
when we consider how easy it is to 
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perceive the bearing of allied truths, 
one upon the other, when some cen- 
tral truth has been discovered or 
communicated—how utterly power- 
less the mind is frequently to effect 
the primal discovery from the most 
obtrusive phenomena—how late it 
was, for example, in the history of 
human thought, that the law of gra- 
vitation was discovered, and yet how 
universe-wide the proofs of it during 
the ages that preceded the discovery ; 
when we add the fact, that Infinite 
Wisdom adopted a method so stupen- 
dous whereby to reveal Himself, as 
is that of inspiration, we shall be slow 
to assert that the great central truth 
of the being of a God was discover- 
able by human intellect, because we 
think we perceive the steps whereby 
he ought to have mounted to that 
great First Cause. 

Chalmers has the “ merit of intro- 
ducing into Natural Theology, in a 
formal manner,” the distinction be- 
tween the laws of matter and the 
collocations of matter. How he has 
obtained this “ merit” we are at a 
loss to discover. Dr. M‘Cosh assigns 
it to him with but one breath of qua- 
lification. He says—‘‘ Reference had 
no doubt been made to it before, as 
when Paley says—‘ I speak not of the 
laws themselves, but, such laws be- 
ing fixed, the construction in both 
cases is adapted to them.’” Let 
Chalmers himself speak. After lay- 
ing it down with great clearness that 
the argument from design is one 
whose first term is derived from ob- 
serving the connection between hu- 
man workmanship and human de- 
sign, he says: “In every work of 
human fabrication, they are the dis- 
positions, more especially the collo- 
cations, and the dispositions alone, 
which announce the design which 
appears to have been in the making 
of it.”.—* We do not accredit him 
(the human workman) with the ori- 
ginal formation of the materials ; 
neither do we accredit him with the 
laws and properties of matter. He 
did not institute the laws, but he 
turns these laws to his purpose ; and 
this purpose is indicated not by the 
laws, but by such a disposition of 
substantive and tangible things as 
places them in the way of the laws’ 
operation.” Now, in this statement 
of the first term in the analogy, we 


have the drift of the whole of Chal- 
mers’ argument ; and in what does it 
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differ from that of Paley? Does 
Paley accredit his watchmaker with 
the creation of the brass, the steel, 
theenamel? Surely not. Paley’s argu- 
ment is from analogy. It is an out- 
rage on the fame and memory of one 
of the clearest of English reasoners 
to accredit the great Scotchman with 
introducing any such distinction. To 
be truly due to Chalmers, it were ne- 
cessary that the argument of Paley 
should run thus: Man arranges ma- 
terials made ready to his hand in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws which go- 
vern matter; and so God makes 
the materials, and enacts the laws! 
Wherever we see mechanism, we 
argue a mechanic; and therefore, 
wherever we see matter, we argue a 
Creator !—a strange analogical argu- 
ment this! It is not of such an at- 
tempt at an argument from analogy, 
we need scarcely say, that Coleridge 
speaks in the passage which we have 
quoted from him. Paley’s is an old 
book, and is not so much read as it 
ought to be. The only reason which 
we can conceive for the imperfect ac- 
quaintance with it which undoubtedly 
prevails, is, that it is supposed his ar- 
guments are affected in their conclu- 
siveness, by the advance which has 
been made in every branch of physi- 
cal science since Paley wrote. It is 
not so. Whatever value his argu- 


ment ever had, it retains. What 
that value is we have seen. For the 


demonstration of the existence of 
God, it is inappropriate. For the 
corroboration of this truth once 
learned, it is unanswerable. To de- 
monstrate the Unity of God, it is 
eminently unsatisfactory. We have 
seen work, and a workman; and 
whenever, therefore, we see a work, 
we argue the existence of a workman. 
But no two leaves in the forest are 
exactly alike, much more dissimilar 
than two watches made by different 
mechanics. All that the analogy 
will establish is a workman for every 
work. The uniformity amidst this 
diversity will no more (so far as mere 
analogy goes) establish the oneness of 
the Divine workman, than the uni- 
formity in design and end amongst 
watches will establish the doctrine of 
there being only one watchmaker. 
Let it not be supposed we are offer- 
ing an apology for scepticism. We look 
on the sceptic as the most pitiably 
irrational being: not because we 


think he ought to have discovered the 
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being of a God from the harmony of 
nature’s adaptations, but because all 
these are a corroboration of the truth 
already declared to him. This solves 
all the mystery, explains all the phe- 
nomena. No other hypothesis will. 
The world without him, and the world 
within—all to which he can apply 
his intellectual powers, and all that 
i ppeals to his senses, his reason, and 
his understanding—confirm the ti- 
dings. 


The truth, says Coleridge, the hardest 
to demonstrate, is the one which, of all 
others, least needs to be demonstrated ; 
though there may be no conclusive de- 
monstrations of a good, wise, living, and 
jxrsonal God, there are so many convin- 
cing reasons for it within and without—a 
grain of sand sufficing, and a whole uni- 
verse at hand to echo the decision !—that 
for every mind not devoid of all reason, 
end desperately conscience-proof, the truth 
which it is the least possible to prove, it 
is less than impossible not to believe ; 
only, indeed, just so much short of im- 
pcssible, as to leave room for the will and 
the moral election, and thereby to keep it 
a truth of religion, and the possible sub- 
ject of a commandment. 


We have no fear that the progress 
of science will do aught but strengthen 
tLe argument from design indefinitely. 
Prophecy in the age of Moses was 
that of “ open vision,’—in the age 
of Malachi it was microscopic. Both 
ages concur in their teaching. A 
candid observer must join his voice 
to that of the watchman, and say— 
“The vision is for an appointed 
time, but at the end it shall speak 
and not lie: though it tarry, wait for 
it; because it will surely come, it 
will not tarry.” 

Infinite wisdom was shown no 
doubt in the gradual evolution of the 
evidence of prophecy. The evange- 
lical teaching of Isaiah would, it may 
be, have produced in an earlier age 
injurious effects. Various moral 
stages must be passed through ere 
the collective mind is fitted for a 
highly nutritive pabulum. In the 
masses as well as the individual, the 
rule is, “ first milk, then strong 
meat ;” and we have therefore no 
doubt that the wisdom of God is en- 
gaged in the slow and gradual pro- 
gress of the mind of civilised man in 
scientific acquirements. We fret at 
the little advance made by science in 
a given age. But it seldom occurs to 
us to think what might have been 
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the effect of a premature develop- 
ment of scientific truths — what 
might have been the result, had the 
discoveries of the present century in 
science been made five centuries ago. 
Europe might have sunk into the 
depths of a Pantheism, from which 
nothing short of afresh Revelation 
had extricated her; or have become 
indebted to the despised seats of 
scientific ignorance for cradling the 
true faith till its period of re-intro- 
duction. Let it not be exclaimed, 
here is a repetition of the old ca- 
lumny upon religion, that ignorance 
is the mother of devotion! Nosuch 
thing. It is but a suggestion that 
probably the principle that regulates 
the advance of scientific investiga- 
tion, is a merciful regard to the effect 
likely to be produced on the mind of 
man, accommodated as it is to make 
some moral use of every acquisition 
in scientific knowledge. We seem on 
the threshold of still greater disco- 
veries, Glimpses are granted us of 
new and hitherto unimagined rela- 
tions. Who would not have regard- 
ed it a few years ago as a dream that 
had found its way from the new At- 
lantis, if it had been suggested that a 
relation subsisted between terrestrial 
magnetism and the appearance of the 
spots on the sun? Who would not 
have accredited one of the “ House 
of Solomon” with the idea that the 
absorbing power of the colours of the 
calyx regulated in all probability the 
choice of these colours? That at- 
tempered by the Divine pencil, one 
law regulated the sum total of the 
heat absorbed—namely, the amount 
requisite for the ripening of the seed 
juices? Unless disposed to take with 
the left hand what we had given with 
the right, it is to be admitted that 
our reverend use of what we have 
attained must be the measure of His 
further grants, “ who ordereth all 
things in heaven and earth.” 

It is an important element in the 
argument from design, that man is 
endowed with faculties that not 
merely enable him to appreciate this 
evidence when submitted to him, but 
even set him upon seeking for such 
evidence, with all the strength of an 
instinctive principle. Man has an 
implanted love for tracing out the re- 
lation of cause and effect. What 
this relation is we need not stop to 
inquire. Man shows a tugud to 
uniformity, Man has a natural love 
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for, and delight in, collocation of 
parts to secure certain contemplated 
purposes. Nay, in the disposal of 
ornament he shows a desire not un- 
frequently to mask the real moving 
power—to withdraw into a value- 
giving concealment the true design. 
‘ew men like a skeleton-clock. One 
sees a parlor-bellows fashioned occa- 
sionally like a horse-pistol. It is not 
easy to say why a_ backgammon- 
board should be labelled “ History 
of England.” ‘To ascribe these phe- 
nomena to an imitation of nature, is 
to suppose such an universal intellec- 
tion of this “‘ hiding of Himself,” on 
the part of the Author of nature, as 
is fatal to the hypothesis. It is 
plainly an instinct. hus the frame- 
work itself of man’s mind has cer- 
tain joints and tenons that fit and 
countermatch themselves in that of 
nature. Let man become a “ clay 
creator,” and he exhibits this ten- 
dency to uniformity in his works. 
His ships (we are not sure about the 
ark) have a close resemblance to one 
another. The lines will vary, but 
the outline is nearly the same in all. 
He uses different material, as science 
advances, out of which to construct 
them. They are no longer “wooden 
walls.” He makes iron to float se- 
curely ; but, except to the initiated, 
Vulcan is cheated of his honours— 
the iron vessel is shaped like the 
wooden one. Here is a disposition 
to follow rigidly a model, unless 
where necessity demands a modifica- 
tion for certain applications. Now 
the universality of this disposition 
shows it to be innate; and being so, 
we cannot but regard it as in itself a 
demonstration in -favor of Theism, 
when we find that all nature teems 
with proofs of the same principle at 
work in the architecture, as well as 
in the furniture of this temple of the 
Creator. 

Science has been long tending to- 
wards the presenting us with primal 
types in each department of investi- 
gation, from which every departure 
in individual forms is, oris presumed 
to be, an accommodation to the ne- 
cessities of such individual—to its 
method of life, or some such thing. We 
think that the point has not yet been 
reached, where we can safely make 
use of the results of the investigation 
for the purposes of Natural Theology. 
The findings of Professor Owen, bril- 
liant though they are, seem to us, 
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when applied to these purposes, to 
resemble too closely the attempts 
made by some divines to interpret 
unfulfilled prophecy. We have met 
with a pamphlet on this latter sub- 
ject, designed to prove that the num- 
ber of the Beast was found in the 
name of Louis Napoleon. We made 
a discovery quite as remarkable our- 
selves ; for we found that the appli- 
cation of precisely the same scheme 
elicited the same number from the 
name‘and residence of the publisher 
of the pamphlet! Perhaps the excel- 
lent author would have looked on this 
coincidence as a confirmation of his 
theory. Few would. The ingenuity 
that constructs a brain-pan and pair of 
jaws out of four vertebree is admi- 
rable. May we confess to a dis- 
trust of some portions of this theory 
of the archetypal skeleton, without 
incurring a visit from the holy office 
of the Physiologists? Honest Hugh 
Miller says, “the rocks refuse to 
testify in its favour.” Nay, Agassiz 
himself, once fully satisfied with it, is 
now clear that the theory becomes 
untenable the moment we set about a 
detailed examination of the bonesof the 
head. So countenanced, we may ac- 
knowledge a mistrust when we find 
some of the professor’s homologues 
ar into the service of Natural 

heology. We had rather waitawhile, 
than commit prematurely our cause to 
an alliance that may have noforcesex- 
cept on paper. The only apology for 
the use of such theories at the pre- 
sent stage of physical research, is, 
we think, that, arguing ad hominem, 
it may be well to show that, if ever 
so well established, they only aid our 
cause. But we had rather not run 
the risk of having our argument 
mixed up with the fate of a physical 
theory. And we therefore turn with 
all the greater satisfaction to those 
unchallenged examples of a nice- 
ness of adaptation to the circum- 
stances, united to a clear observance 
of a type. 

Men appreciate the argument from 
adaptation more readily than from 
the archetype, just in proportion as 
they exhibit more frequent marks of 
regard to the principle of adaptation 
than of order. Perhaps this is trace- 
able to self-love. This suggests an 
accommodation of his handywork to 
its uses. This gives a direction to 
the expenditure of ornament. Look 
to the savage. Itisnot quite correct 
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to say with Doctor M‘Cosh, that 
he merely considers how best to at- 
tain certain practical objects. Wher- 
ever self is concerned, you see orna- 
ment lavished. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to the esthe- 
tic value of the tatooed lines. Con- 
trast, however, his weapons of war- 
fare—the sources of his safety and 
his glory—with their curious and 
costly ornamentation, and his wig- 
wam—a necessity of the social rela- 
tion, on which he sets little value, 
with its squalor and neglect, and you 
see that where self is intimately in- 
volved, there ingenuity will be exhi- 
bited, not in adaptation to uses alone, 
but also to the purposes of ornament. 
Self is stronger than the relics of man’s 
primal orderly constitution. Even 
imagination is a sufficient excuse for 
a neglect of the type. Man needs to 
be brought into harmony with the Au- 
thor of ‘this orderly world ere he 
fully apprehends the argument from 
order. dies the most unpromising 
own the power of music. You may 
feel as you stand in the «cathedral 
aisle the very flag beneath your feet 
vibrate in sympathy with some of the 
deep pedal pipes of the organ. Even 
the degraded savageutters a response, 
—a dull one, it is true, but recogni- 
sable by the purged ear; but the 
whole nature of man needs to be 
brought into accord with that of the 
Maker of the Cosmos, ere it yields a 
full resonance to this key-note of the 
universe. 

It needs no ingenious theory, no 
dubious conjecture, to establish the 
existence of an unity of type in many 
of the divisions of the kingdom of 
nature. The observance of this gives 
all such forms a place among the laws ; 
a departure from it ranks the modi- 
fied parts, or individuals, among the 
collocations of nature. The strength 
of the Theistic argument is not found, 
as the language of Chalmers might 
lead one to suppose, in a separation of 
these two, but in their combination. 
If it be a proof of design should we 
find one type or model prevalent 
among any large class of organised 
bodies, or inorganic forms, and if it 
be also an evidence of design to find 
an accommodation of parts or organs 
to ascertained necessities, then is it a 
cumulative argument on behalf of a 
designing agent, when we find a re- 
gard to an archetype co-existent with 
such modifications, just in proportion 
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as it is unlikely that chance could 
have combined in one and the same 
organism two such seemingly incon- 
sistent principles. The argument, as 
conducted by Dr. M‘Cosh, is one 
whose force must be admitted. These 
phenomena are due either to chance 
or design ; but chance is excluded by 
the multiplicity and unerring accu- 
racy of the collocations which run 
parallel with a rigid observance of a 
type: therefore it must be due to de- 
sign. Unless the adversary prove a 
Pyrrhonist, or such an exaggeration 
of Epicurus as would be a real re- 
freshment to the eyes of the old world, 
the force of the reasoning must be 
acknowledged. The only danger is— 
and it is this we would most anxious- 
ly caution the reader against—lest 
the typical correspondencies should 
seem to be hastily or violently as- 
sumed. We know how lively is the 
imagination of some theorists. We 
can recal many instances of analogies 
once admitted, now laughed out of 
every scientific circle. The mandrake 
and the anatifa are dislodged from 
their places in the ancient botany and 
prone: He who detects in the 
atter an embryo goose, fixes his own 
place among the vertebrata. 

Is there not, however, a wonderful 
power in nature which leads or en- 
ables organic beings, within certain 
limits which are undefined, to adapt 
themselves to their circumstances ? 
Take an instance. If a shell-fish be 
dropped on the expanded tentacles of 
one of those beautiful sea-anemonies 
with which every one who frequents 
our shores is familiar, it is embraced 
by the tentacles, and soon disappears 
in the stomach of the animal. The 
shell is extruded after a time, all the 
edible parts being retained. If the 
shell be of a certain size, the animal 
is unable to extrude it: it remains in 
the stomach, forms a sort of partition 
wall ; whilst, for the nutrition of the 
lower hemisphere of the animal, a 
new mouth has been seen, after a 
time, to open, and that furnished with 
a set of tentacles, and so the firm is 
carried on by the partners in sepa- 
rate houses. May not, it is asked, 
the adaptations you allege be due to 
the plastic powers of nature? May 
not these accommodations be the re- 
sult of successive changes of this na- 
ture, and not due to a designing 
Creator ? 

To this we answer (reserving the 
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cavil that might be raised to this al- 
leged power of nature), such adapta- 
tions are observed ; and were they 
the only examples which we assert, 
there were some ground for the ob- 
jection. But even so, suppose such 
power to be conferred in certain 
cases, it were a grand proof of desi 
in Him who had “determined the 
bounds of habitation” of each organic 
being, if they were not merely fitted 
in the rough to theirplace of dwelling, 
but endowed with a facility of ac- 
commodation to every modification of 
their dwelling-place. But such in- 
stances would fall utterly short of ac- 
counting for all the adaptation of 
which the argument for design 
speaks—and that for this simple rea- 
son, that we find those adaptations on 
which we reason propagated as the 
invariable property of the species ; 
whilst we do not find that these acci- 
dental modifications are continued to 
the progeny of the modified being. 
Thus, the young of the anemone we 
have been speaking of, will be found 
to have but one mouth each ; and al- 
though suchcases must be of frequent 
occurrence, naturalists have never 
found such monsters, except where a 
similar way of accounting for thedepar- 
ture from the type was at hand. But 
it will be alls seen that such in- 
stances can be turned against the ob- 
jector. The sea-anemone is, from its 
nature, stationary. The very possi- 
bility of such an occurrence necessi- 
tated the endowment of the animal 
with a special power of re-adjustment. 
We defy ingenuity to devise a better 
method of repairing the injury. Here 
then is a power of reproduction of a 
special class, nicely accommodated to 
the. position that the animal was 
meant to occupy. The molluse, ca- 
pable of shifting its position, has it 
not. The mollusc, gifted with a shell 
for its defence, has it not. The ver- 
tebrate, with its active habits, has it 
not. The concurrence of the power 
and the necessity for it, is a new 
proof of adaptation, not merely pre- 
sent, and bestowed on the species 
ready-made, but prospective, and 
only operative when needed. 

“ As respects natural religion,” it 
is Mr. Macaulay that speaks, “ it is 
not easy to see that a philosopher of 
the present day is more favourably si- 
tuated than Thales or Simonides. He 
has before him just the same evi- 
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dences of design in the structure of 
the universe which the early Greeks 
had. We say just the same ; for the 
discoveries of modern astronomers 
and anatomists have really added 
nothing to the force of that argu- 
ment which a reflecting mind finds in 
every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, 
flower, and shell.” If the great es- 
sayist mean by “ the same evidences 
of design,” the same argument for a 
designer, the sentiment is as true as 
the Reation in which it is conveyed 
is inaccurate. But if he mean just 
the same amount of evidence, he must 
be sadly behind the age. He might 
as well say that we have the same 
evidence of prescience in the Ruler 
of the church as Nimrod had. Each 
accession of physical knowledge. is an 
additional evidence of design, just as 
each prophecy fulfilled is an added 
proof of prescience. Each example 
only clears the argument more en- 
tirely from all suspicion of chance ; 
and the minuteness of the particulars 
that enter the argument in its modern 
and maturer shape, is an undoubted 
element of strength and complete- 
ness, just as the concurrence of de- 
tailed and apparently trivial events 
in the indenture of prophecy with 
its fulfilment, sets aside all possibi- 
lity of accident in the history, or of 
mere forecast in the prediction. All 
indeed that can fairly be inferred 
from the minuteness of the particu- 
lars that enter into the argument for 
design in its present stage, is, that 
this evidence was meant by the de- 
signer only as corroborative. He who 
made man designed him for such in- 
vestigations. He who made organic 
beings, took precautions against the 
haughty conbeliiat of the shallow 
objector, by so constructing them that 
not only in the main mechanical prin- 
ciples, but in every subdivision of ap- 
plication of these principles, there 
might meet his eye the same forecast- 
ing wisdom. God, who foresaw and 
planned the application of human 
reason to the investigation of the ulti- 
mate constituents of matter, hath writ- 
ten his name upon each atom so 
plainly as to forestall any adverse 
conclusion from right reason, and se- 
cure to Himself the glory—not from 
unquestioning simplicity merely, but 
from the most accomplished adepts 
in science—of Infinite Wisdom and 
pervading Intelligence. 
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I was the youngest of a handsome 
family. My three sisters, each in her 
way, were very pretty; but I, the 
youngest, and with a natural right to 
be the pet of the house, was never 
either a beauty or a favourite. My 
rights in the matter of favouritism 
were, and from the first day of her 
existence had been, entirely monopo- 
lized by my third sister, Caroline. I 
was not, however, envious of that ; 
it, doubtless, suited her better to be 
made a pet of, than it would have 
suited me. My lack of beauty I did 
regret ; but, as that want could not 
be remedied, I endeavoured to become 
reconciled to the face and figure God 
had given me. These were both 
small, and the first sallow and thin. 
It boasted, however, and boasts still, 
of at least one striking feature, a pair 
of large black eyes. 

My two eldest sisters were married 
while I was still a girl at school. 
They both became the wivesof military 
men, and both, within a year of their 
marriage, accompanied their husbands 
to India. I have never seen either of 
them since. My third sister, however, 
remained at home, and there I joined 
her when, a girl of seventeen, my 
school life ended. 

I was fond of Caroline, and she too, 
I believe, of me, yet her affection was 
by no means that of an elder sister for 
a younger. As I said before, she, and 
not I, occupied the position of 
youngest in our hewmen She was 
spoilt, while I was left unpetted ; she 
was flattered and admired, while no 
eye looked at, and no lip spoke of me ; 
she was encouraged and almost com- 
pelled to lean on other people, while 
[ was left to depend upon myself. 

T came from school Full of a happy 
plan of life. We had no mother, and 
our father was a millowner, and for 
many hours each day away from 
home. These periods, when Caroline 
and I should be left together, I meant 
to turn to good account. I was better 
educated than she was, and I meant 
to give herlessons. I cared for study, 
and I meant to make her learn with 
me where I was most ignorant. I 
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came home primed with my project, 
and the first domestic tidings I re- 
ceived was the news that she was to 
be married within six weeks. 

She gave me the information her- 
self, as I stood taking off my bonnet 
in my room—gave it me with the 
prettiest blushes in the world, with 
the smallest, timidest voice—so softly 
and shyly, indeed, that at the first 
telling I neither heard nor compre- 
hended what she said. But, for any 
sympathy that she got, or was likely 
to get from me, I understood quickly 
enough. 

Had either of my elder sisters been 
at the moment of this declaration in 
my place, she would, I do not doubt, 
have forthwith put her arms round 
Caroline’s neck, and conveyed her 
congratulations to her with mueh 
affectionate kissing, and probably some 
few tears. I grieve to say that I in 
no manner approached any such de- 
monstration. I simply expanded my 
black eyes till Caroline’s blue ones 
sank before them, and broke into one 
shortsentence which I fear wasneither 
affecting nor consolatory. 

Her lover was in the house, how- 
ever, at that moment, and I had to go 
down stairs and see him, as soon as I 
had smoothed my hair. I found him 
in the drawing-room with my father, 
and my father presented me to him. 

“ Hallam, my daughter Anne.” 

“My daughter Anne” put out her 
hand, and it was enclosed straightway 





enclosed, but not grasped. I was 
small and cool; Mr. Hallam, on the 
contrary, large and nervous. What to 
do with my hand when he had got 
possession of it, or what to respond to 
the salutation that I made him, he 
seemed equally at a loss to know. 
He stood high above me, a tall, hand- 
some young man, looking into my face 
with a strangely-startled gaze, flutter- 
ing my hand up and down with a 
feeble irresolute touch. 

“This is our youngest, our little 
school girl,” said my father; “she is 
not much like Carry, is she ?” 

“No, certainly !” 

His eyes turned to Caroline’s face 
with a quick, beaming, pleasant look ; 
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his fingers dropped from my hand, 
and I retreated to my father’s side, 
taking to myself the consolation that 
if my own reception had been neither 
elegant nor cordial, my sister’s future 
husband could, at least in regarding 
her, wear a look of manliness. 

As for me, I thought it likely 
enough that he would take little fur- 
ther notice of me. In this, however, 
I found myself rather singularly mis- 
taken. He dined with us that day, 
and during the whole time of dinner 
I was conscious of the continual 
movement of his eyes towards me. I 
became aware, too, that each time he 
detected my gaze upon himself he be- 
came strangely disconcerted, to an ex- 
tent that amazed me; he stammered 
and grew confused in what he said ; 
he even more than once abruptly broke 
off his sentences. I grew both sur- 
prised and perplexed, yet, except for 
this singular nervousness, I liked him. 
I preferred him decidedly to either of 
my other brothers-in-law, and so I 
told Caroline before we slept, for my 
conscience smote me for the manner 
in which I had received the first an- 
nouncement of her engagement, and 
some amendefor that coldnessappeared 
to me called for. 

* Your husband will have more in 
him than either Jane’s or Harriet’s, 
Carry,” I said, “though it is a pity 
he does not break himself off that 
nervous manner.” 

“Did you think him nervous ?” 

“ Am I deaf and blind?) He seems 
to get over it, however, when he is 
accustomed to people ; he shows none 
of it to you or to my father.” 

“ But, Anne,” she said, “‘it isstrange. 
I never saw any trace of sucha thing 
in him before.” 

“Did you not? Then I suppose I 
must especially discompose him. I 
am sorry for that; because, if he be- 
gins with a strong dislike to me, he 
probably won’t get over it.” 

“My dear, he does not dislike 

ou.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“He almost said so, Anne. He 
came to me after dinner, and said that 
it must be such a comfort to me to 
have some one with us now that I 
- could lean upon, and when I looked 
as if I did not quite understand him, 
for indeed I did not, he said quickly, 
‘IT mean Anne ; can’t you lean on her ? 
don’t you like her ?’” 
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“ And you said—what, Carry ?” 
“T said you were the youngest, and 
it seemed strange to talk of leaning 
on you.” 

I rose up from the fire over which 
we had been sitting, and laughed. 

“Mr. Hallam has seen in one night 
what you have not guessed in all your 
life, Carry !” 

It certainly did appear that Mr. 
Hallam was deeply impressed with 
the belief of my capabilities as a sup- 
port, for we had not been acquainted 
for a couple of days before I perceived 
that he intended to use me not only 
to prop up Caroline but himself. A 
looker on might have wondered how 
they had ever got on before I came, 
so constant now were the appeals to 
me, so eager the questions ‘ what 
Anne thought ?’ ‘what Anne advised?’ 
—questions, however, that were rarely 
asked frankly or cheerfully, as though 
my opinion was cared for because I 
myself was liked, but always—strange 
as it seemed, it was certainly so—as if 
in a kind of continual incomprehen- 
sible fear of me. 

In many respects he was a strange 
man, and as time went on I was by 
no means heartily satisfied that he 
should marry my sister. He was 
subject, I soon found, to fits of gloom 
and low spirits which had, even 
already, a most depressing effect upon 
her; the more that, fond of him as 
she was, she was too timid a creature 
ever at these times to be able to 
summon courage enough to attempt 
to rouse him. If she was timid, 
however, I was not; and when I 
could not persuade her to interfere 
with him, I at length took that work 
upon myself. 

One day, when he was sitting 
moodily over the fire, I came into 
the room bonneted and cloaked. 

“* Frederick,” I said, “ get up and 
come out with me. k how 
brightly the sun has broken over the 
snow.” 

He looked up, not upon the sun- 
shine but on me. I had expected a 
direct refusal to my request; in- 
stead of that, with nervous haste he 
rose ; in two minutes I had him in 
the open air, tramping the frosty 

und beside me. There he paced, 
or two long hours, gloomy as night, 
yet obedient to every word I spoke. 
Where I went, he followed me ; what 
I bade him do, he did. I brought 
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him home as the sun was setting, 
and I went up stairs and shut myse 
in my own room, with a strange 
chill feeling of dismay. What was I 
that this man should so obey me ?— 
doing my slightest bidding with this 
aspect of spiritless fear ? 

After this day I made one strong 
effort to prevent my sister’s marriage. 
I spoke both to my father and to 
her. Her I made intensely misera- 
ble by what I said, and my father I 
inspired with enough anxiety and 
alarm to induce him to speak forth- 
with to Mr. Hallam. 

I was present at the interview 
between them, and I shall not quickly 
forget the ghastly look of pain that 
came to Mr. Hallam’s face as my 
father told him our fears of trusting 
Caroline to his keeping. He was 
standing up by the fire, and, ~~ 
ing the mantel shelf with one hand, 
with a clutch that brought the blood 
to every vein, he listened. When 
my father ceased to speak, he could 
only orn cry, 

“You gave me your promise !” 

“T did,” my father said ; “ but I 
gave it in ignorance of what I have 
since seen, and in ignorance of what 
I have heard from others.” 

“From what others?” he de- 
manded, fiercely. 

I came forward and said, “ From 
me.” 

“From you, Anne !” 

He looked up wildly in my face ; 
then suddenly his head dropped, he 
laid it down upon the mantel shelf, 
and burst into tears. 

Tnexpressibly shocked, I came be- 
side him. 

“Frederick, for God’s sake, be 
ealm !” 

Broken with sobs his voice rose up. 

* Anne, have mercy on me! Do 
not take her from me! She is all I 
have in the wide world !” 

The tears were coming to my eyes. 
My father silently took me and put 
me from the room. He was a soft- 
hearted man, and he could not stand 
the sight of Mr. Hallam’s misery ; 
but he had a sense of his own dig- 
nity also, and, in consideration of it, 
I a he turned me out before 
he yielded. 

avoided Caroline, and went to 
my own room. Half an hour after- 
wards I was summoned thence to 
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my father’s study. He addressed me 
as I entered at once. 

“ Anne, he has behaved very well. 
He has promised to use every effort 
in his power. Things will go on 
better now, I have no doubt.” 

“ Then he is to have Caroline ?” 

“T cannot break their hearts, 
Anne. They may have something to 
bear together, but they would have 
more to bear apart.” 

I saw Mr. Hallam no more that 
day. Our next meeting was on the 
following afternoon. I met him then 
by chance for a few moments alone. 

What his feelings towards me 
might be I could not tell, but I went 
up to him as usual and extended my 
hand. At once he took and grasped 
it in both of his. 

“I wanted to see you,” he said, 
eagerly. Anne,” he cried, “do not 
take part against us! For God’s sake, 
be you our friend !” 

“Tdid not act yesterday out of 
enmity,” I said. 

His hands dropped from mine ; he 
grew even ghastly as he asked me, 

* Do you mean to repeat what you 
did yesterday ?” 

I shook my head. I said—* No.” 

He gave a cry of joy. 

“* God bless you, Anne !” 

The warm tone pained me. I said, 
sadly enough, 

“You have had little cause to bless 
me, Fred. But, if you are willing, 
let us be friends now.” 

I gave him my hand again, and it 
was clasped cordially. I believe that, 
in truth, he bore me no malice. 

It wanted a fortnight to the day 
fixed for their marriage. During 
that fortnight Mr. Hallam was all 
that we could wish ; there were no 
more fits of gloom. He was cheer- 
ful, sensible, affectionate, and my 
father and Caroline brightened daily, 
The marriage day came, and she was 
wedded to him. I bade farewell to 
them on a bright crisp February 
morning, and saw no more of them 
for nine months. 


Il, 
At the close of that nine months I 


was suddenly made an orphan. My 
father had long suffered from disease 
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of the heart ; one evening, as we sat 
alone together, I heard a half cry 
from him, and saw his head drop on 
his breast. When I reached him, he 
was dead. 

I sent a telegraphic message to 
London to the ion, begging that 
Frederick might come down to me. 
Some time upon the following day I 
hoped to see him, and trusting to 
him to spare me all the arrangements 
for the funeral, I shut myself up 
alone that day with my grief. But I 
waited for him in vain; the day 
passed, and he did not come. I had 
to rouse myself then, and give direc- 
tions for what had to be done. A 
second, and a third, and a fourth day 
elapsed, and I was still alone. On 
the fifth morning, when I was in- 
deed utterly alone, for the house was 
empty now, I at length received a 
letter from Caroline, with the post- 
mark of a country place in Devon- 
shire, whither they had gone, she 
told me, on her husband’s account, 
for rest and change of air. She had 
neither received my message nor my 
letter, nor could I write to her now, 
for she gave me no address, 

I waited patiently, in my lonely 
house, for a long fortnight. One 
evening, when that time was expired, 
at last Frederick came. He came in- 
to the room where I was sitting— 
the blithe bridegroom, whom I had 

from nine months ago, changed 
into a wan, worn, haggard man. 

I heard his entrance, and rose up. 
He uttered my name as I approached 
him, then seized the hands that I 
extended to him, and held them in a 
convulsive grasp. 

“You have a alone,” were the 
only words that burst from his lips, 
* alone through this whole time.” 

* Tt could not be helped ; I knew 
~ would have come if you had 
<nown.” 

* Alone!” he only repeated, shiver- 
ing, “without a creature near you ! 
How could you bear it? I aaah not 
live one day alone.” 

“Frederick, you have tired your- 
self with your journey. You are not 
strong. .Caroline told me you had 
been unwell.” 

He raised his eyes, with a sharp, 
suspicious look, to my face ; but the 
stayed lifted only fora moment. Sud- 
denly changing into the old, incom- 
prehensible expression of subjection, 
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they dropped. He did not speak a 
word. 

“Come to the fire; I will order 
supper for you. Come, and take this 
seat. It is cold to-night.” 

He came and sat down ; I seated 
myself beside him, and asked for 
news of Caroline. He had nothing 
to say but that she was well. I tried 
to make him talk of other subjects 
but the effort was vain. His mind 
seemed entirely filled with that strange 
haunting horror of my loneliness ; 
again and again, as we sat, like one 
who had lost all self-control, he broke 
out into the same trembling excla- 
mation, “Good God ! how could you 
bear it?” 

I sat at last quite silent, in deep 
wonder and distress. I thought it 
was well that I had been alone. I 
could ill have stood companionship 
such as this three weeks ago. With 
a woman’s instinctive love for manly 
courage and strength, I began to feel 
a strange pity and contempt for this 
weak nature—these unstrung nerves. 
I gave him food and wine, but they 
did not restore him to himself. He 
came back when he had eaten, and 
crouched again in silence over the 
fire. 

It grew late; the clock over the 
chimney piece struck eleven. Then I 
spoke once more. 

“You must be tired, Frederick. 
After your journey you had better 
go and rest.” 

He looked 
shiver. 

“No, no; the house is so lonely,” 
he said. “ Let me stay here. Stay 
with me, Anne.” 

“We cannot stay here all night.” 

“Tt would only be for one night. 
You will be ready tocome to-morrow. ’ 

“Tam not going back with you, 
Frederick.” 

*¢ Anne !” 

He looked me wildly in the face ; 
then— 

* Anne, you must come !” he cried. 
* All our hope is in you. If you will 
not come to us, we are lost.” 

He seized and grasped my hand ; 
his manner was excited in the highest 
degree. I drew back, and shook him 
from me. 

“Mr. Hallam, what do you mean ?” 
I demanded sharply. ‘Sit still and 
speak rationally.” 

He winced strangely, and shrank 


around with a wild 
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back. There was a few moments’ 
— ; then, in a voice entirely sub- 
ued, he asked me— 

“Did I give youa letter? There 
was one from Caroline.” 

“ No.” 

He searched in his breast pocket, 
and brought it forth. 

“IT beg your pardon; you ought to 
have had it before.” 

I took it to the light, and read it. 
She had written mostly about our 
father’s death ; but at the end of her 
letter came these words :— 

“ Frederick will ask you to return 
with him. Anne, do not refuse him / 
Oh, Anne, if you ever loved me, do 
not refuse to come !” 

‘I folded up the letter, and went 
back to the fire where he was sitting. 
I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
He looked eagerly round. 

“ Anne,” he cried, “you will come !” 

“Yes, since you both wish it.” 

“ Thank God !” he ejaculated ; and 
the first look of composure I had seen 
came to his worn face. 

“And now that this is settled, 
Frederick, go to bed.” 

He rose up in silence; but the 
ghastly pallor of cheek and lip, as he 
prepared to obey me, so shocked and 
startled me, that I abruptly checked 
his departure. Unmanly and pitiable 
as it was, there was no mistaking his 
intense fear of solitude; and in his 
weak and unstrung state I did not 
feel that I dared to force it on him. 

“T am not going away yet,” I said. 
“Tf you prefer to stay here, I will 
wheel this sofa forward, and you can 
lie down before the fire.” 

He accepted my offer eagerly. 

“T am not used to strange rooms ; 
I am afraid I should not sleep,” he 
muttered. 

He lay down, and I threw a cloak 
over him. I sat down in sight of 
him, and read. He was in reality 
weary and worn out ; and before half- 
an-hour had elapsed he had fallen 
asleep. 

We set out together next morning, 
and reached London by nightfall. 
My sister met us at her own door, 
and I looked again on the face I had 
not seen for nine months. It might 
have been nine years, it was so 
changed. I could have passed her in 
the street unconscious that she was 
kith or kin of mine. 

I restrained my surprise and pain 
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until we were together in my room. 
Then I stood up and faced her, 

“Caroline, what does this mean ?” 

She had been trying to talk and 
smile. At my question all feigned 
composure gave way. She burst into 
tears, and answered me. I might 
have guessed it. She was breaking 
her heart over the change in her 
husband. 

‘*He is never unkind to me, but 
all day long he terrifies me,” she 
sobbed. “I dare not leave him—he 
will never sit alone for ten minutes, 
from morning to night. He is so 
wretched himself that it half kills 
me to see him, Oh, Anne! what is 
the matter ?— what is the matter with 
him ?” 

I tried during the day that followed 
to discover the answer to that ques- 
tion. Alas, when I thought at length 
that I had discovered it,it was no an- 
swer that I could tell his wife. Every 
thing I saw forced upon me the con- 
viction that the crushing weight upon 
Mr. Hallam’s mind was some secret 
remorse. Day by day this terrible 
belief gained on me. The more I tried 
to forget and thrust it back, the more 
vehemently it forced itself upon me. 
I began to live under the pressure of 
a strange, chill horror. 

We passed a fortnight miserably 
enough. Mr. Hallam never left the 
house. Almost his entire time was 
spent in silence and inaction—stoop- 
ing over the fire. If he was roused 
or spoken to, a face of such infinite 
despair would rise before us, that 
many a time its expression wrung 
my heart. Sometimes a momentary 
brightening in his look would cheer 
us for a few seconds; sometimes, 
and that, alas, more frequently, his 
dumb, listless misery would warm 
into a wild and feverish excitement. 

We never left him, for his strong- 
est terror was that of solitude. Day 
and night Caroline or I sat with him. 
He had been fond of music, and even 
yet he seemed to take something like 
pleasure in it. Heavy as our hearts 
were, I therefore often played, and 
his nearest approaches to content 
seemed during the moments that he 
sat listening to me. 

A fortnight passed thus: at the 
end of it one evening this happened. 

It was dusk, but we had no candle : 
the fire was burning brightly, and I 
had gone to the piano, and sat there 
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playing. Mr. Hallam had risen from 
is seat and was pacing the room. 
Caroline had come to my side. 

I was playing softly, and suddenly 
from my sister’s lips a cr | 
through the room. Before I coul¢ 
speak, white with terror, and with 
outstretched arms, she started from 
her seat. I sprang up too. I could 
see nothing: the room was all as 
usual; but, wildly gasping out her 
husband’s name, she staggered one 
step towards him, and then fell. Be- 
fore she reached the ground I caught 
her in my arms, but she had fainted. 

“ Frederick, help me!” I called. 

He was standing before an open 
drawer, looking wild and excited ; 
but at my call he came. 

‘What is it?” 

‘* She has fainted : raise her up.” 

He stooped and raised her. I bade 
him follow me, and I went towards 
the door ; but when I reached it he 
had not moved. Turning round, I 
saw him still standing, wildly gazing 
upon and passionately kissing his 
wife’s white face. 

I did not speak, and in two or 
three moments he came and joined 
me, and we left the room together. 
We went upstairs, and he laid Caro- 
line on her bed. Then I rang the 
bell, and summoned help. <A servant 
came to me at once. I ‘ade her see 
to her mistress, and, leaving them, I 
hurried back down stairs. 

Mr. Hallam had gone a second or 
two before me. I found him again 
im the drawing-room, when I noise- 
lessly re-entered, before his escritoire, 
where he had stood when Caroline 
fainted. He was stooping towards 
the fire, examining the muzzle of a 
pistol by its light. 

I stole up behind him, and before 
he was conscious of my presence I 
had caught his arm with the strength 
of both my hands. He turned round, 
wild-eyed and furious. 

“Let me alone !” he shouted. 
* Devil !—let me alone !” 

He tried to shake himself free. I 
do not know whence my strength 
came, but, against his power, I kept 
my hold. 

“Lay down that pistol !” I cried. 

He kept it clutched fast. 

“Lay down that ae ” 

Our eyes were full met, and stayed 
so for a moment ; then his dropped. 
IT moved one hand from his arm, 
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and laid it on the pistol; he let me 
take it. He stood before me, his 
wild fierceness gone, shaking and 
shivering like a child. I locked the 
weapon in the drawer ; then I could 
stand no longer. I sank into a seat, 
and we neither of us spoke again. 

Some moments passed—I do not 
know howmany—and a hurried hand 
was laid upon the door. The servant 
I had left with Caroline entered. 

“Miss King,” she said nervously, 
“would you come up stairs? I don’t 
know what is the matter with my 
mistress,” 

I made Mr. Hallam accompany 
me, and we returned to Caroline’s 
room. She was still almost uncon- 
scious, but moaning in pain. In 
half an hour two physicians were 
at her bed-side, and that night she 
was delivered of a dead child, 


III, 


Tr was four o’clock in the morning, 
but still dark as midnight, for we 
were in the midst of winter. The 
commotion of the last hours was 
over. Caroline’s room was hushed, 
and, motionless and almost insensible, 
she lay between life and death. In 
another room, alone, with its white 
limbs composed, rested the little form 
whose eyes had never opened to the 
light—the human body that had never 
held a living spirit. 

Over the still burning drawing- 
room fire I sat with Mr. Hallam. I 
had tried to induce him to retire to 
rest, but he would not go. Blanched 
over cheek and lip, his very teeth 
chattering like a man in deadly ter- 
ror, he sat beside me, holding my hand 
in his with a force that crushed the 
flesh. 

“* How firm the eyes were closed,” 
he kept tremulously muttering. 
“ Did you notice, Anne?—and the 
clenched hands, as if there had been 
a struggle! Could it have fought 
for life? Oh, the third ! — the 
third !” he gasped. ‘ How many 
more ?” 

He chilled me with his wild whis- 

rings, until my heart grew faint. 

asked him at last, sharply, 

“ What do you mean ?” 

My question brought a scared look 
from him, but no response. He ceas- 
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ed, however, to mutter to himself, 
and for a minute we were both 
silent ; then, touehed by the half con- 
temptuous pity that constantly awoke 
in me when I perceived him quelled 
by my voice or look, I said, more 
gently than I had spoken at first, 

“Why do you keep whisperi 
these things to yourself, Frederick 1 
What do you mean by them ?” 

He turned his face round to me as 
I “poke, and a wild, fierce light sprang 
to his eyes, 

ns at do I mean by them? Do 
you want me to tell you ?” he cried. 

His changed aspect startled me ; 
but I concealed my fear. I said, 
calmly, 

“ Yes—or I would not have asked 

you.” 

He held his gaze stedfastly upon 
my face. As he sat gazing at me, 
something danwing in that look made 
my blood curdle. 

“ Shall I tell you?” he said, 
sharply. 

That fear was creeping over me 
with no will of mine. Trying to 
crush it, Lanswered quickly and con- 
temptuously --- 

“ Mr. Hallam, we are not a pair of 
children! If you have anything to 
tell me, tellit at once. Do youmean 
to speak ?” 

“* Hush, Anne!” he said. Anne,” 
he whispered, “bend nearer. Oh, it 
is horrible to tell you!”—he was 
shivering from head to foot—“ but I 
must tell some one. I cannot bear it 
longer! Are youready? Anne!” he 
cried, ‘I have shed blood !” 

“Mr. Hallam, you are mad !” 

I leapt to my feet. I cast his 
grasping hand away from me. High 
above his voice sprang my cry, and 
he answered it with a wild shout of 
agony. 

“Oh, that I were mad !” he cried ; 
that God would have that mercy on 
me, to strike me mad! Anything, 
anything, to escape this torture! Oh, 
Anne, turn your face away ; do not 
look at me with those dreadful eyes ! 
You have got my secret. Have mercy 
on me, have mercy on me now !” 

With limbs that were turning into 
stone, with pulses that seemed ceasing 
to beat, I stood, pity crushed out of 
me; all emotion concentrated and 
hardened into one unutterable and 
incredulous horror. I could not speak ; 
my cold lips would not unclose to ask 
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one question ; but perhaps he read 
my face, for he came after I-do not 
know how many moments had 
elapsed, and passionately cast himself 
down at my feet. 

“You do not believe me?” he cried ; 
you cannot believe me. But it is 
true, Anne! As God sees me, it is 
true! Stand still—you shall listen ! 
I had a friend—Frank Hildyard—and 
we quarrelled, I took up a pistol 
that lay upon his table, and shot him 
dead! Again: I met the woman 
who was to have married him, and 
she suspected me, and threatened me. 
I put my two hands round her throat” 
a looked up, and his eyes were 
like a devil’s, glaring at me from the 

‘ound,—“ and strangled her! Ah! 

tand still, Anne!” he cried. 

It was the last word that I heard. 
His voice had risen to a shriek. Try- 
ing to move and fly, I fell. A mist 
was over eyes and brain, and I recol- 
lect no more. 

We were still in the room alone 
together when I wakened. He had 
raised and laid me on the sofa; he 
himself, crouching like a wild ani- 
mal, was again at my feet. 

T lifted myself up, and slowly and 
fearfully the recollection of what I 
had heard came back to me,—hideous, 
unreal—like the memory of a night- 
mare. I rose up; I pressed my hand 
upon my forehead, and tried to clear 
my voice. I went forward and stood 
above him. 

* Are you mad?” I faintly asked 
him, “or is what you have told me 
true ?” 

He lifted his haggard face, and 
broken and toneless came his voice — 

“As I stand before God, it is 
true !” 

I stayed to hear no more. Break- 
ing from him, I fled from the room 
and through the unlighted hall, into 
which the dim winter dawn was 
stealing. 


IV. 


My life, thank God, has given me no 
second experience so terrible as that 
of the week that followed Mr. Hal- 
lam’s confession, I would not live it 
again for a king’s ranson. 

During that week I had him with 
me in my sister’s sick room for the 
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greater part of every day, and for the 
whole of every night, for when he 
slept he only lay down on a sofa by 
his wife’s bed, and he scarcely slept 
three hours out of the twenty-four. 
But yet, wakeful as he was, J was 
more wakeful still. Fear gave mean 
unnatural strength. For seven days 
and nights I never closed my eyes for 
one entire hour. With a restless, 
feverish, undefined terror, I watched 
over my sister, driving sleep from me. 
Mr. Hallam never came near her bed, 
never looked at her, never spoke to 
her but my eyes were on him. He 
knew, too, that I watched him, and, 
as I was of his secret, the 
ear he had always had of me became 
this week unutterable. But I re- 
joiced in that fear now. It was my 
strength. 

This misery, I say, I endured for 
seven days. At the end of that time 
the tidings were given to me that my 
sister was out of er. 

To me they were given, not to Mr. 
Hallam, for throughout her illness, by 
tacit consent, all communications from 
the physician who attended her had 
been made to me. Mr. Hallam had 
scarcely seen him. Yet to-day it 
happened that while Dr. Kane talked 
with me, he for a moment entered the 
room in which we were. 

Dr. Kane had his face to the door, 
and he perceived his entrance and 
went forward to him. 

“ MrHallam,”,he said, cheerfully, 
“we have good news for you to-day. 
I think we may call our patient out of 

.” 
Dr. Hallam stood still. His eyes 
glanced up and flashed, 

“‘ Out of danger—who ?” he cried. 

“ Frederick !” I said. 

He looked at me, seemed startled, 
= ~ hand 7 his forehead. 

“ Ah, I forgot. our on. 
Out of danger—is she he “a 

There was a moment or two’s 
strange pause. Then, with an effort, 
I turned Dr. Kane’s attention back to 
me. I trusted that while we spoke 
rr Hallam would leave us, and he 

Dr. Kane took up his hat—his hand 
was extended to me. Suddenly he 
brought his eyes up to my face. 

* Mr is not well,” he said, 


abruptly. 
I felt my colour flushivg over 
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a= and brow, but I answered 
ly— 

“ He does not complain.” 

“Ts he in spirits ?” 

I trembled at that question with a 
sickening dread, the horrible terror of 
discovery that continually haunted 
me. My eyes fell before they an- 
swered ; they could not bear the keen 
gaze that confronted them. 

“‘ He has not high spirits.” 

Dr. Kane looked at me sharply. 
He stood still for several moments, 
but he spoke no more. His hand was 
again extended. 

“ Good morning, Miss King.” 

He turned from me, and I breathed 
ieee. Alas, he was not yet gone! 

e reached the door, then paused, 
hesitated, finally came back, and 
again addressed me. 

“Miss King,” he began abruptly 
—and if the colour had come to my 
cheek before, it left it now as white 
as marble—‘I do not know if you 
suspect—I half think you do ; I feel, 
in any case, that I ought to speak to 

ou about what you may be forced to 

ear soon. My dear young lady, I 
am afraid it will not be possible to 
keep it concealed much longer, if, in- 
deed, it is concealed now. Iam very 
much afraid some steps must soon— 

So far, as I stood frozen, he spoke ; 
but his sentence reached no termina- 
tion. 

“ Anne !” suddenly shouted Mr. 
Hallam’s voice from the door,—and 
I broke from Dr. Kane and fled. 

I tried to rush straight upstairs, 
but my brother stood in the hall and 
caught me by my arm. He caught 
and shook me, his face white, the 
wildest fury in his eye. 

“ You were betraying me !” he 
hissed into my ear. 

“T was not, so help me God !” 

* You devil, if that is a lie—-!” 

His face was close to mine ; he had 
his fingers round my throat. A cry 
—asort of gasp—burst from me, and 
in another moment Dr. Kane’s figure 
was between us, 

“ Mr. Hallam !” 

With a guilty start the fingers un- 
loosed ; I sprang from their hold and 
rushed upstairs ; a few seconds after- 
wards the hall-door was opened and 
closed, and I heard Dr. Kane’s car- 

iage drive away. 
went back as soon as I was able 
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to my sister’s room, and I sat beside 
her undisturbed for several hours. 
Happily for me—for the emotion, 
whoseentiresigns Icould not suppress, 
might else have betrayed me— during 
these hours she slept. Where Mr. 

Hallam was I did not know. 

It was past mid-day when, sitting 
in silence, through the door that was 
not quite closed my ear caught the 
murmur of voices whispering in the 
hall. The sound might not have 
attracted me ; it did not at first ; but 
suddenly I heard, or thought I heard, 
within it the voice of Dr. Kane. At 
that I rose up silently, and crept from 
the room, 

I descended the stairs midway, 
and, unperceived myself, looked down. 
I was right; Dr. Kane was in the 
hall, and with him another gentle- 
man. Both were speaking in alow 
voice to the servant who had admitted 
them, but the parley was almost at 
an end; while Tisched, the two gen- 
tlemen went forward along the hall, 
at oneend of which was the dining 
room. I saw them stand together a 
moment before that door ; then, with 
one look at each other, Dr. Kane 
softly turned the handle. 

They entered the room, but almost 
at the same instant I was beside 
them. Before the opened door could 
be closed against me, I stood upon 
the threshold. 

They both saw me and paused. 
They made one hurried effort to bar 
my entrance. I stood, wild-eyed and 
determined, and they let me alone 
and passed in. 

They advanced in silence to where, 
before the fire, Mr. Hallam sat. 
They did not speak, nor he perceive 
them till they were half across the 
room ; then suddenly he heard their 
steps, and turned. I saw the first 
look he gave them, haggard and wild 
with fear ; another moment and he 
had leapt upon his feet, a cry burst- 
ing from his lips whose reproachful 
despair smote upon my heart; for 
alas! it was a cry upon my name. 

“ Mr. Hallam,—” Dr. Kane began, 
but he said no more. One moment 
Mr. Hallam stood like a hunted ani- 
mal, now he sprang upon them, and 
there was in an instant a struggle as 
if between wild beasts. 

“Call them in !”—the stranger’s 


. 
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“ Williams !--Ma- 


voice rose kigh, 
son !—quick !” 

I was thrust suddenly aside, and 
two men pressed past me. I saw 
their entrance, and I saw no more. 
A gentle hand was on my arm, and 
I was taken kindly from the room. 

‘You ought not to have seen this,” 
Dr. Kane said. “I am very sorry, 
Miss King, I am very sorry. But 
there was nothing else we could do. 
You would not have been safe in the 
house with him for another hour. 
You must have had a terrible time of 
it already.” 

I looked into his face in strange 
bewilderment, my week’s intense fear 
and horror struggling with a faint 
light of hope. 

“Dr. Kane, tell me!—I do not 
understand !” 

It was not Dr. Kane who answered 
me, but the stranger who had come 
with him. He had joined us in the 
hall, and it was he who spoke. 

“You have not not heard, perhaps,” 
he said, “ that Mr. Hallam was un- 
der my charge some years ago. From 
the report Dr. Kane brought me this 
morning, I felt sure there was no 
time to be lost in seeing him. I 
am only amazed that an outbreak 
has been delayed so long.” 

I burst into tears. 

“ Ts it only that ?” 

* Only that !” he repeated. “Why, 
what did you think it was?) What 
has he been saying to you?’ 

I told him ; he received my narra- 
tive with a smile. 

“ Frank Hildyard and his wife are 
at Hamburg; as well, I know, a week 
ago,asIam. Poor Hallam! heisas 
mad as any man in Bedlam ?” 

It was so; and mad hestill is now, 
after two years have passed. Heis in 
the same asylum where he was for- 
merly confined, and, ill though he 
remains, they give us some faint 


opes of his ultimate recovery. 
Meanwhile, his peor wife waits and 
prays. 


We live together in a cottage near 
him, and they occasionally let us see 
him ; but he rarely knows his wife, 
and in seeing me his feeble recollec- 
tion only reaches to a dim remem- 
brance that I have “ Anne’s eyes.” 


Qa. M. C, 


15* 
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OXFORD, THE ENGLISH CHURCH, AND MR. EMERSON. 


Mr. Emerson’s “English Traits” 
have already been reviewed in this 
Magazine. We have no intention of 
entering upon another detailed exa- 
mination of that work; but we are 
desirous to direct the attention of our 
readers more articulately to the two 
chapters headed “ The Universities,” 
and “ Religion.” 

Mr. Emerson’s Table of Contents 
is indeed of the most inviting charac- 
ter. Race, Manners, Truth, Litera- 
ture, the Times, stand each at the 
head of a chapter, and each produces 
an exquisite essay. The author is one 
of the select few who combine in 
any proportionate degree the facul- 
ties of observation and reflection. 
The common clever traveller picks 
up plenty of roses as he goes; but 
his hands are too full, and he scatters 
them helplessly about. Mr. Emerson 
assorts the more delicate flowers into 
a bouquet, whose perfection of form 
and colour atones for its size, shakes 
off the dew, and binds the stalks to- 
gether with the silken thread of his 
generalisations. This Se 
, Spirit clothes itself in a style which 

is both attractive and peculiar. It 
may occasionally exhibit an ostenta- 
tious brevity, “ potius versa quam 
fusa,” as Bacon says ; but then, its 
sentences are as “short and ada- 
mantine” as those which are attri- 
buted to Apollonius by his biogra- 
pher. It may too often, alas! be ob- 
scured by that mysticism which ap- 
pears to be inseparable from panthe- 
ising speculations in religion, though 
the very mist rolls rich y in many- 
coloured swathes, tinged with the 
prodigal light of his genius. But it 
possesses, in a low degree at least, 
some of the characteristics of Bacon’s 
and Butler’s style, many of whose 
sentences have this peculiarity, that 
they contain the topica almost of a 
whole science, and only require such 
an arrangement in print as would 
represent a complete analysis to the 
eye of the initiated. We attach 
weight to this matter in our general 
estimate of a writer. A certain neat- 
ness of style and of expression may 


be acquired by any man of ordinary 
talent; none but a great man ever 
wielded an extraordi style. Glit- 
tering robes may ind hang about 
small thoughts, but they only look 
baggy and ridiculous. It requires 
great thoughts to give fulness and 
roundness. Great thinkers have, no 
doubt, been sometimes rather want- 
ing in mellowness of style, and mi- 
nor felicities of expression. At least 
Butler is so; although with some of 
his touches in our memory, e. g.,“ the 
very history of a flower,”—we must 
maintain that his style has been stu- 
diously sobered, with the adaptation 
of an all-absorbing purpose to a 
higher end. But where is the feeble 
thinker who has been more than a 
feeble writer? Could the platitudes 
of some second-rate episcopal imita- 
tor of Mr. Spurgeon be clothed in a 
- “long and pithy,” like Hooker’s, 
who, as old Fuller says, “ drove on a 
whole flock of several clauses, before 
he came to thé end of a sentence?” 
Could the small ideas of some scrib- 
bler in a small daily paper be rolled 
into the hard, compressed balls of 
Bacon’s, or the elder Scaliger’s sen- 
tences—a mile of golden thread in the 
circumference of a lady’s ring ? 

With these advantages of mental 

ower and of style, Mr, Emerson 

rings to his subject a thorough, 
hearty, genial sympathy. In this he 
resembles his fttusielons countryman, 
Washington Irving. But the sides 
and faces of character which they re- 
present are various indeed. The 
coach, rolling along the highway 
twelve miles an hour on a frosty 
night ; the bluff coachman, with nose- 
gay at his button-hole, handling the 
ribands ; the stately Elizabethan 
mansion, embowered in ancient trees ; 
the yule-log, and misletoe, and 
hissing crab in the nutbrown ale ; the 
old fashioned church, and still more 
old fashioned squire; the spirit of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, not with the 
coarser strokes superadded by the 
hand of Steele, but as the picture came 
from the delicate and fastidious pen- 
cil of Addison—stand out from the 
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canvas of Irving. His delineation, 
where it is humourous, is racy with 
English life ; where it is pathetic, has 
a sweet and simple music hanging 
about it like Bishop Ken’s Evenin 
Hymn. But the spirit of England, 
which finds an echo in Mr. Emerson’s 
heart, is the spirit of progress that 
passed the Reform Bill and repealed 
the Corn Laws—whose signs are ‘the 
signs of fire set up along the sky” 
over Wolverhampton and Birming- 
ham ; the flame that roars up the 
lank spindle chimney, and the smoke 
that hangs with a darkness that can 
be felt over the heaps of shard and 
cinders ; whose music is the thunder- 
hammer of the manufactory’s Bri- 
areus-arms. His writers are not Ad- 
dison and Johnson, South and Til- 
lotson, Fielding and Smollett, but 
Dickens and Thackeray. His poets 
are not Pope, Milton, and Gray, but 
Alfred Tennyson, and the two Ar- 
nolds, Edwin and Matthew. Still he 
is a kindly observer even of the older 
influences, whose roots are entwined 
round the girth of English society. 
And the truth, the pluck, the solidity 
of the English character have rarely 
found a more genial admirer. 

We have expressed our admiration 
of Mr. Emerson’s ability the more 
freely, because we are about to write 
down grave and unqualified dissent 
from Ths cebiiasions, and a solemn 
remonstrance against his tone, under 
two heads of his “ Traits,” bearing 
on those two important features of 
national life—its higher education, 
and its religion. It was the fashion 
of the Fathers to brand every heretic 
not only as a teacher of novelties in 
religion, but as a profligate beast 
and an incorrigible dunce. Salmasius 
could not spare the almost angelical 
purity and beauty of Milton; and 
the personal infirmities of Tonson 
and Curl are still inodorous in the 
savage satire of Dryden and of Pope. 
It is bad policy, as well as bad taste, 
to imitate these examples. We praise 
Mr. Emerson as far as we can con- 
scientiously do so. But from this 
praise we desire to except the two 
chapters xii. and xiii., Universities 
and Religion, which form the text of 
the present article. We say the text. 
A lady of our acquaintance observed 
of a certain preacher, more remark- 
able for earnestness than for method, 
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that if his text had the small-pox, 
his discourse would be in little dan- 
er, so far did his sermon run away 
rom its professed theme. And we 
are free to confess that we shall use 
Mr. Emerson rather as a convenient 
point of departure than in any other 
way. 

1. Under the head of Universities 
we should have expected to find a 
higher spirit of philosophy, and a 
more thorough appreciation. It is of 
Oxford that Mr. Emerson more espe- 
cially-speaks. And in Oxford he had 
the advantage of some days or 
weeks of personal residence, and of 
the elegant hospitality of the Oriel 
Common-rooms. But of Oxford our 
author has little to tell us, except a 
gossiping story of old Lord Eldon’s 
generosity in presenting the Univer- 
sity with a cheque of £4,000 as his 
contribution to the purchase of the 
cartoons of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo; and a very curious anecdote 
(which should appear in the next edi- 
tion of “ The Book and its Story”) 
of the way in which Dr. Bandinel 
stumbled in Venice upon a missing 
twenty leaves of the famous Mentz 
Bible of 1450. He utterly overlooks 
that Romanising movement which 
is one of the most extraordinary fea- 
tures of the nineteenth century. He 
utterly fails to comprehend the intel- 
lectual life of Oxford. 

We should much like to have heard 
Mr. Emerson’s solution of the Rome- 
ward movement whose centre was in 
the University of Oxford. A judg- 
ment, ab extra, from one who has not 
been brought up under the shadow of 
the English Church, and to whom 
the whole question is not involved 
in the blinding mist of party associa- 
tions; who is neither Puritan nor 
Puseyite, neither high nor low ; and 
whom even the “‘ contradictory bifur- 
cation” of Churchmen and Dissenter 
fails to embrace—might be especially 
valuable. It might beso; somethin 
in the same way as judgments form 
— historical Christianity by those 
who have been, or who are, in a posi- 
tion external to it, are sometimes of 
peculiar weight; witness Neander 
and Gibbon : “I saw several faithful, 
high-minded, young men, some of 
them in the mood of making sacrifices 
for peace of mind—a topic, of course, 
on which I had no counsel to offer.” 
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This flippant sentence is literally all 
which Mr. Emerson has to say on 
the subject. 

We have so lately attempted to 
supply this deficiency of our Ameri- 
can philosopher, in an article on Dr. 
Newman’s work on University Edu- 
cation, that we shall not weary the 
patience of our readers by throwing 
the same thoughts (we have no 
others to offer) into a new form. 

On the literary and intellectual life 
of Oxford, Mr. Emerson is, if possi- 
ble, more disappointing. He says, 
indeed, with exquisite ‘happiness, of 
the classical training of Oxford and 
Cambridge what has never been so 
well said before, and should be added 
to the old stock-arguments in favour 
of classical education :—‘‘ Greek eru- 
dition exists on the Isis and Cam, 
whether the Maud man or the Brazen- 
nose man (O ye gods and little fishes ! 
what a strange form for Magdalene 
and Brasenose to assume!) be pro- 
perly ranked or not ; the atmosphere 
is laden with Greek learning. The 
English nature takes culture kindly. 
So Milton thought. It refines the 
Norseman. Access to the Greek 
mind lifts his standard of taste. Un- 
less of an impulsive nature, he is in- 
disposed from speaking or writing 
by the fulness of his mind and the 
new severity of his taste. The great 
silent crowd of thorough-bred Grecians 
always known to be around him, the 
English writer cannot ignore. They 
frame his orations, and point his pen. 
Hence the style and tone of English 
journalism. The men have learned 
accuracy of comprehension, logic, and 
pace. They have bottom, endurance, 
wind.” Notwithstanding these ad- 
mirable sentences, he fails to appre- 
ciate the genius of the place. 

He falls into the vulgar delusion 
that classics are the sole element of 
Oxford culture. ‘ The logical Eng- 
lish train a scholar as they train an 
engineer. Oxford is a Greek factory, 
as Wilton mills weave carpets, and 
Sheffield grinds steel.” He says 
curiously, “I looked over the exami- 
nation papers for the year 1848, for 
the various scholarships and fellow- 
ships, the Hertford, the Dean-Ire- 
land, containing the tasks, which 
many competitors had victoriously 
performed, and I believed they would 
prove toa severe tests for the can- 
didates for a bachelor’s degree in 
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Yale or Harvard.” Now the Ire- 
land for Greek, and the Hertford for 
Latin, are the blue ribbons of Ox- 
ford classical literature ; and if the 
competitors for a bachelor’s degree in 
Yale or Harvard are only a few feet 
below Ireland and Hertford standard, 
they must be whole cubits above the 
ordinary stature of Oxford men; a 
conclusion, however, the contradic- 
tory of that which Mr. Emerson’s 
premises require. 

A sketch, however hasty and im- 
perfect, of the decadence and revival 
of study in Oxford may not be un- 
acceptable to some of our readers. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury the examinations of Oxford 
had fallen to* the lowest pitch of 
degradation. The process has been 
described by Lord Eldon and by Dr. 
Vicesimus Knox. The somewhat for- 
midable process now denominated by 
the immortal gods responsions, and by 
mortal men “ little-go,” was termed, 
we believe, ‘ doing generals,” or 
“opposing and responding.” The 
disputants went into a large dusty 
room, full of dirt and cobwebs, (the 
appropriate garniture of the abode of 
fat sloth and bloated ignorance) and 
sat at opposite desks, from one to 
three o’clock. The common employ- 
ment during those weary hours was 
to carve names on the desk and 
read Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
The aspirant for academic distinc- 
tions then received a hood and a 
piece of black crape, and concluded 
the ‘pone by “doing juraments,” 
which meant physically, stepping into 
the schools, and intel steal , doing 
one syllogism out of a string which 
had been handed to the candidates on 
long slips of paper. 

Next followed the magnificent 
farce of “ answering under Bachelor.” 
The candidate was examined in the 
whole circle of the sciences by three 
masters of his own choice, from nine 
to eleven o’clock. Schemes on little 
books, with forty or fifty questions 
in each science, were handed down 
from generation to generation. We 
were told, as a curious piece of auti- 
quarian information, by a very old 
gentleman, some twelve years ago, 
that these books in his time were 
denominated cuts. The candidate 
employed three or four days in 
learning these cuts by heart. It 
was considered correct for ‘ the 
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fast man” of the last century to 
know three or four jolly young Mas- 
ters of Arts, and supply them with a 

lurality of bottles of crusted port. 

e examiners and candidates often 
conversed on the last drinking-bout 
till the clock struck eleven. We 
must suppose that the more indus- 
trious elass of students had some 
opportunity of converting this farce 
into a reality. Thus we read that at 
the examination of Reginald Heber, 
the schools were crowded, and that 
the assembled auditors were astonish- 
ed and delighted by the elegant and 
fluent cantatas of the young poet ; 
while it is expressly added that his 
performances in logic and philosophy, 
though excellent, were such as were 
sometimes rivalled. After B. A., the 
embryo Master must determine in 
Lent ; must “ do guodlibets ;” “ do aus- 
tens ;” declaim twice, and read so- 
lemnly six wall-lectures, for three 
successive years. “These childish 
and useless exercises,” says Dr. Knox, 
“ raise no emulation, confer no honor, 
and promote no improvement.” 

The condition of intellectual effi- 
cacy is intellectual activity. There 
is such a thing as_ honest stu- 
pidity, to whose moral worth one 
could take off one’s hat. But the 
stupidity which is engendered by in- 
dolent self-indulgence is rarely unac- 
companied by grave moral deficiencies. 
No wonder that we read of a clergy 
neither learned nor laborious, respec- 
table neither in piety nor attain- 
ments; no wonder that what reli- 
gious eartnestness there was in the 
country left the surpliced sot or 
sportsman for the meeting-house. 
“The non-conformists of all sorts, 
including Papists as well as others,” 
says a rare pamphlet in our posses- 
sion, “ were computed to be in pro- 
portion to the members of the Church 
of England, in 1676, as one to twenty. 
This is founded on a survey of the 
province of Canterbury, which was 
in the hands of the late Bishop of 
London, and now in possession of his 
executor” (1718). ne condition of 
the nurseries of the clergy, the de- 
basement of the schools of the pro- 
phets, must have been one main 
cause of the upgrowth of dissent. 
The virtuous tradesman and honest 
poneen of England must too often 
ave addressed to the clergy such 
words as the elder Scaliger addressed 


to the menks of his time—words 
which we extract for the extreme 
rareness of the volume in which 
they are contained, though their 
fierce sarcasm must remain in the 
decent obscurity of a learned lan- 


guage :— 


His operosi inguinis et ventris inertis, 
Victum vehere heu cogimure labore nostro, 
Ut scorta, canes, et alant, quod dicere nolo. 


But to return. The Laudian Sta- 
tutes of 1636 seem to have worked 
well enough for a few years. Still, 
from that date to the first examina- 
tion-statute of 1801 the university 
curriculum appears to have become 
narrower and narrower. To decry 
the schoolmen and the scholastic 
system is, indeed, as unphilosphical as 
it is unjust, and to speak of them in 
the lump is about as accurate as it 
would be to speak of “the Greek 
philosophers.” Well says the poet : 


How patiently the yoke of thought they 
bear, 
How swiftly glide its finest threads along ! 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry 
throng. 
Worpswortu, Lccles. Sonnets. 


He whose mind has been severely 
disciplined by their logic, at least as 
represented by Sir W. Hamilton or 
Mr. Mansel, will hardly find more 
than quaintness in the language of 
Cowley :— 


The sacred tree "mid the fair orchard 


grew ; 

The Pheenix, Truth, did on it rest, 

And built her perfumed nest, 

That right Porphyrian tree which did 
true logic show. 

Each leaf did learned notions give, 

And the apples were demonstrative— 

So clear their colour and divine, 

The very shade they cast did other lights 
outshine, 


If the finger of our modern lan- 
guage is ever delicate enough to 
eel the finest fibres of thought, it 
owes more to Scotus and Aquinas 
than we are apt to suspect. Still, 
to curtail the human mind of any 

rtion of her liberty is to wound 
1er to death, and so it proved at 
Oxford. Unhappily for her, the 
whole eighteenth century is marked 
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by a line of eminent witnesses, who 
became her children only to proclaim 
herimbecility. That wasamemorable 
April 3, 1752, when a new gentle- 
man-commoner entered Magdalene 
College. Sooth to say, he was fat 
and ungainly-looking. His silk gown 
covered a form which resembled a 
barrel ; and his velvet-cap hung over 
a face which a blind lady who felt it 
is said to have mistaken for a dif- 
ferent of the human person. 
But this strange-looking youth had 
aspiring thoughts. He turned with 
contempt from hiselegant apartments, 
with disgust from the dissolute youth 
who lounged about the park-like lawn, 
watching the deer troop over the 
velvet sward. He walkedin Addi- 
son’s walk, and thought by the Cher- 
well of the Attic shades on the bank 
of the Ilissus. Alas! no Plato, and 
no disciples of Plato were there. 
This lad had arrived at Oxford with 
“a stock of erudition that might 
have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a school-boy 
would have been ashamed.” 

Yet it was whispered of this strange- 
looking and very youthful gentleman 
commoner, that he had already ex- 

olored a circle of erudition of which 
ton knew nothing and Winchester 
was tly ignorant. The old West- 
cies ae met him at Walde- 
ve’s lecture might occasionally 
ate their ears offended by some vio- 
lent t ion of metre in the 
Andria or Heautontimorumenos of 
Terence. But the gigantic tomes 
of Howell’s History of the World ; 
the French of D’Herbelot, and the 
barbarous Latin of Pocock’s Abulfara- 
ius; the chronological systems of 
iger and Petavius, of Marsham 
and awa were no strangers to 
this extraordinary lad. This some- 
what singular academic episode finds 
a still more singular finale. The 
gentleman commoner, disgusted with 
the prevalent indolence and igno- 
rance, becomes acquainted with a fel- 
low-student deeply tinged with a 
Romanising mysticism, and read in 
Roman Catholic controversial di- 
vinity. From this friend he learns to 
study the English translations of two 
famous works of Bossuet—the Expo- 
sition of the Catholic Doctrine, and 
the History of the Protestant Varia- 
tions. After repeating the Athana- 
sian Creed at St. Mary’s, he resolves 
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to profess himself a Catholic. The 
irrevocable step is taken ; somewhat 
more than a hundred years after Mr. 
William Chillingworth, Master of 
Arts and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, fled beyond sea to the Eng- 
lish seminary at Douay in Flanders, 
destined to become the author of The 
Religion of a Protestant ; somewhat 
less than a hundred years before John 
Henry Newman, Fellow of Oriel 
was “received into the Catholic 
Church at Littlemore by Father Do- 
minic,” destined, possibly, to become 
the author of something yet stranger 
than anything which has hitherto 
emanated from his pen ; the gates of 
Magdalene were for ever closed 
against another convert. That con- 
vert became in subsequent years the 
famous writer of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire—Edward Gib- 
bon! Nor are other eminent wit- 
nesses against the Oxford of the last 
century hard to find. Lord Jeffreys, 
when an under-graduate at Queen’s, 
complains that chapel was the only 
business, and drinking the only 
amusement of the place. Bentham, 
when a member of the same society, 
appears to have been of the same 
opinion. Dr. Reid, in the course of 
a letter to Mr. William Gregory, after 
observing that, “‘as there is a state of 
sleep, and a state wherein we are 
awake, so there is an intermediate 
state which partakes of the other 
two,” drily adds, “I hope the 
sciences at your good University are 
not in this state; yet, from so many 
learned men so much at their ease, 
one would expect something more 
than we hear of.” Robert Southey, 
in some lines written in 1793, exhibits 
considerable disgust with the whole 
system. Fynes Clinton, in his auto- 
biography, writes, “ When I went to 
Oxford in 1799, Greek learning was 
at the lowest point of degradation. 
During seven years’ residence I never 
had a syllable of instruction in Greek 
accents, metres, or idioms of sen- 
tences.” We know but little to set 
in the opposite scale. We willingly 
transcribe the elegant encomium of 
Bishop Lowth: “I was educated in 
the University of Oxford. I enjoyed 
all the advantages, both public and 
rivate, which that famous seat of 
earning so largely affords. I spent 
many years ina well regulated course 


of useful discipline and studies, and 
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in the = and improving com- 
merce of geutlemen and of scholars ; 
in a society where emulation without 
envy, ambition without jealousy, con- 
tention without animosity, excited 
industry and awakened genius; where 
a liberal pursuit of knowledge, and a 
genuine oestiens of thought, were 
raised, encou , and pushed for- 
ward by example, by commendation, 
and by authority. I breathed the 
same atmosphere that the Hookers, 
the Chillingworths, and the Lockes 
had breathed before, whose benevo- 
lence and humanity were as extensive 
as their vast genius and comprehen- 
sive knowledge. And do you re- 
proach me with my education in this 
place, and with my relation to this 
most respectable body, which I shall 
always esteem my greatest advantage 
and my highest honour?” It is a 
matter of personal knowledge to us 
that the late learned and pious Dr. 
Martin Routh, the venerable Pre- 
sident of Magdalene, who matricu- 
lated at Oxford fully eighty years ago, 
was decidedly of opinion that, while 
learning was more generally diffused 
in Oxford under the present system, 
it was also less exact and less pro- 
found. And it is only reasonable to 
admit that some elements of former 
health and vigour must have been 
left in the University which was so 
dear to Horne and Jones of Nayland, 
to Blackstone and Sir William Jones, 
and which was enshrined in the 
sanctified heart of Reginald Heber. 
With Dr. Jackson at Christ Church 
there came a revival of classical learn- 
ing ; with Dr, Coplestone at Oriel, of 
logic and literature. Even somewhat 
before this time, Gibbon writes, 
“Many students have been attracted 
by the merit and reputation of Sir 
William Scott, under the auspices of 
Dr. Markham, himself an eminent 
scholar, a more regular discipline has 
been introduced at Christ Church ; a 
course of classical and philosophical 
studies is proposed, and even pursued, 
in that numerous seminary ; learning 
has been madea duty, a pleasure, and 
even a fashion; and several young 
gentlemen do honour to the college in 
which they have been educated.” In 
the first lists of honours, published 
under the new examination statute of 
1801, it is curious to find the name of 
Henry Philpotts as examiner. The 
same restless and fiery spirit which in 


the old man flings itself into the past, 
and feeds the prodigal blaze of its 
genius with the fuel of decayed cen- 
turies, in the young man attached it- 
self passionately to the course of inno- 
vation and reform. 

Mr. Pattison, in an admirable Ox- 
ford essay on University studies, has 
traced out four eras of philosophy, in 
connexion with Aristotle in Oxford, 
since 1801. Dr. Coplestone marks 
the scholarly era. Archbishop Whate- 
z is the guide and philosopher of 
the common-sense school, though it 
seems somewhat strange to place Mr. 
Sewell and Mr. Oakely under the 
same category. Ofthe formal school, 
Sir William Hamilton is the cory- 
pheus ; and to the scientific we sup- 

e must be given Professors Jowett 
and Wall. The introduction of Bishop 
Butler’s works into the school of 
Litere Humaniores, is attributed, in 
the Report of the University Com- 
mission, to Bishop Hampden; Bacon, 
we suppose, is due to the examination 
statute of 1850; though Mill, Stewart, 
Reid, Coleridge, Cousin, and even 
Kant, had long been in the bill-of- 
fare of those who aspired to the 
higher honours. And hence, the am- 
biguous character of honours in “ Lit. 
Hum.” is much complained of, it 
being neither philosophy and logic on 
the one hand, nor ancient history and 
literature on the other, nor again 
exact and elegant scholarship, but 
a tertium quid composed of all three. 
And hence it appears that the most 
philosophic minds on the one hand, 
and the best trained scholars on the 
other, subside into the respectable 
distinction of a “ second,” or the am- 
biguous glories of a “third,” while 
the brilliant honor of a “first” is 
carried off by those more equable in- 
tellects, which without superior in- 
dustry and with inferior powers, are 
able to diffuse themselves over a 
larger surface, from the very fact that 
they do not possess the passionate 
tenacity of genius to a favourite 
object. 

e must remind those of our readers 
who may be apt to despise Oxford, as 
restricted to much classics and a little 
mathematics, that for seven years two 
additional “schools” have been in 
active operation—the School of Law 
and Modern History, and that of 
Natural Science. The former school 
exacts from its higher candidates 
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some .knowledge of all the facts of 
English history to the year 1789. 
Besides this, it requires a complete 
and detailed acquaintance with some 
— subject, e. g., the reign of 
Charles I., which would involve 
Rushworth, the State Trials, Straf- 
ford’s Letters, Clarendon, and White- 
lock. Add to this some five or six 
books, such as Ranke, Sismondi, Gib- 
bon, Hallam, and Guizot, and throw 
in as light reading say a subject like 
the Origin and Progress of the Equita- 
ble Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery down to the Revolution, 
and books like Blackstone, Justinian, 
and Smith on the Wealth of Nations 
with M‘Culloch’s notes. The School 
of Natural Science requires for ho- 
nours “an acquaintance with the 
principles of mechanical philosophy, 
chemistry, and physiology, together 
with an exact knowledge of some one 
or more of the particular sciences 
comprehended under the general head 
of Natural Science.” 

We have said a little—as much as 
our space or the patience of our 
readers will permit—to supply Mr. 
Emerson’s Raileecins Weare happy 
to observe a spirit of progress and 
improvement in Oxford. But we are 
afraid that the old immoveable ob- 
stinacy of the Heads of Houses 
(which looked upon the Laudian 
code as the ne plus ultra of human 
wisdom, and could not understand 
that the laws of the mind had been 
more thoroughly investigated since 
the Caroline cycle) is only in too 
much danger of being exchanged for 
a spirit of restless mutation. To 
us it seems the very acmé of absur- 
dity which madg residence the con- 
dition of membership of convocation. 
A boy-master-of-arts, who resides for 
acertain number of weeks in the year 
within hearing of Tom of Christ- 
church, is supposed to be admirably 
adapted to legislate for Oxford. A 
venerable prelate, a sagacious states- 
man, a writer of European celebrity— 
a Tait or Gladstone, an Elgin or Hal- 
lam—is debarred from the privilege 
which is extended to a foppish young 
Oxford curate, or a conceited fellow 
of a college. Hence only can we ac- 
count for the crude and hasty legis- 
lation which has done its best to spoil 
the admirable principle latély sanc- 
tioned by the Oxford Convocation. 
We allude to the recognition of mid- 
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dle-class education by the signature 
of the University stamp. Two of the 
details of the plan seem to us seri- 
ously objectionable—the restriction 
of the certificate to candidates of 
boyish years, and the proposed title 
of Associate. The first will shut out 
from a great stimulus to intellectual 
exertion all but a comparative hand- 
ful of hobbledeyhoys. The second 
will be turned from a certificate of 
hope into a certificate of actual ac- 
quirement ; and ere long the testimo- 
nial of an Oxford degree (for this is a 
degree) will not be so valuable as the 
ne of a second-rate training- 
school. Had those masters of arts 
who are working clergymen or edu- 
cated country gentlemen been ad- 
mitted to a share in the deliberations 
of the Oxford Convocation, we cannot 
believe that these absurdities would 
have been perpetrated, and Oxford 
would have fad the glory of inaugu- 
rating one of the greatest educational 
movements of the century. 

To return to Mr. Emerson. We 
could wish that he had seen more of 
the highest intellectual society which 
Oxford affords. We should like to 
have taken him to the common-room 
in Baliol, when Saffi or Max Miiller 
happenedto bea guest. Itwould have 
been a treat to have gone with him to 
the lecture-room, where a crowd of 
thoughtful-looking menareassembled, 
ostensibly to be instructed by the pro- 
fessor of Greek in Plato’s Republic, but 
really to hear Hegelianism—and some 
other things with yet uglier names— 
from that youthful-faced man with 
white hair, and flabby undecided- 
looking figure. Even Mr. Emerson 
would not expect too much Anglican 
orthodoxy from the Rev. Benjamin 
Jowett, the successor to the chair of 
Gaisford, and author of a commen- 
tary on certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
But we should have had more satis- 
faction in accompanying the eminent 
American to the hall of Magdalene 
College. He might there have seen a 
short stout-looking man—with some- 
thing of the spirit, something per- 
haps of the physiognomy of Socrates 
—with a lofty serious brow, yet a 
twinkling humorous eye—standing 
by adesk at the upper end of the 
hall. He might have learned that an 
earnest and orthodox Christian can 
also be an acute and profound philo- 
sopher, as he heard Mr. Mansel, the 
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Prelector of Moral and aaomorian 
Philosophy, expose and refute the 
mingl atheism and pantheism 
which arise from Kant misunder- 
stood ; or expatiate on his favourite 
theme, the philosophy of the con- 
ditioned as the handmaid and auxili- 
ary of Christian truth. Then we 
should have been happy to accompany 
Mr. Emerson over Folly Bridge, over 
the line of railway to Abingdon, past 
that quaint old church, up the fields 
sweeter with bean-flowers than a 
reen-house with seringas and orange- 
»lossoms, to the park where the man- 
sion of the Bowyers of Radleys rises 
proudly among its ancient trees, com- 
manding a prospect over the lowlands 
of Oxfordshire. How is this?) No 
carriages sweep up the avenue; no 
ladies gallop over the turf, or shoot 
at targets; no hunters paw at the 
rtal ; no hounds give tongue in the 
ennel; no sportsman beats the 
eres yet the place is not silent. 
fas some gallant gentleman of the 
good old stock more children than 
Priam? Not so; these are Mr. 
Sewell’s school-boys, who drive the 
cricket-ball over the sun-burnt sward. 
Get out of the way, Mr. Emerson, 
for Smith, the best bat in the school, 
is “swiping” ferociously “to the 
leg.” Or look at that other group, 
who are turning their glowing faces 
to the city of spires, and domes, and 
ringing bells. It is sunset ; and the 
lights are falling one through 
the leafy oaks, and they touch those 
young faces with their golden fingers, 
like the hope that plays about their 
hearts, and then die away, as those 
hopes will surely fade in the dusk of 
manhood. And then we should like 
to have taken him into the presence 
of that Platonic dreamer who pre- 
sides so splendidly over the estab- 
lishment—whose ushers are all “ Fel- 
lows,” and who manages school-boys 
by refusing their proffered flowers—a 
man whose speculative views many 
may dislke and disown, but whose 
earnest and self-denying spirit all 
must admire. 

And now, as a conclusion to this 
part of our animadversion upon Mr. 
Emerson, we must say that he does 
not understand the kind of men who 
are formed by the English Univer- 
sities. Oxford is by no means “a 
Greek factory.” Mr. Emerson says 
justly of Oxford, “The knowledge 
pretended to be conveyed is con- 
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veyed.” But, after all, thereis about 
Oxford a spirit far beyond an 
amount of cram-work, and which 
cannot be guaged by examination 
papers. You can weigh roses, but 
you cannot weigh their scent, which 
1s yet the most precious thing belong- 
ing to them. We may call it the 
spirit of elegance—the povoixh as dis- 
tinguished from the yupvacruh of 
Dublin and Cambridge. Let us be 
permitted to cite as an illustration 
the present occupant of a post, which 
we devoutly hope may soon be abo- 
lished. We mean Lord Carlisle, far 
too accomplished a man to be the 
Sancho Panza, the governer of an 
island, and to be lectured by any 
knight over the water, “ as to the 
garb and neatness of person indis- 
a in his new dignity, and that 
e should be sparing of his words, 
and careful not to intermix proverbs 
with his discourses.” In the Michael- 
mas Term of 1822, the name of the 
Hon. G. W. F. Howard stands in the 
first class in Lit. Hum. (We may re- 
mark, en passant, to settle a dispute 
which was vehemently carried on 
some years ago in the papers, that at 
the same examination Viscount 
Oxmantown, Magdalene, afterwards 
Lord Rosse, appears in the first 
class in Bissiphinis Mat.) Myr. 
Howard’s first-class stands for hard 
work. But remark that the youth’s 
progress in elegant literature has been 
commensurate with his advancement 
in exactscholarship. His knowledge, 
like a peach, has turned its sunny 
side to poetry. Let us picture to 
ourselves the Sheldonian Theatre at 
the close of the summer term, some 
time in June, 1821. The painted 
roof—with its deep blue sky, and 
angels with floating drapery, blowing 
long trumpets—covers a vast assem- 
blage. The doctors, with their scar- 
let robes, are grouped in a majestic 
circle round the vice-chancellor. Pos- 
sibly the chair of state is filled by 
the splendid presence of William 
Wyndham Grenville, Lord Grenville, 
then Chancellor of the University. 
The ladies occupy the first tier, with 
the under-graduates ranged overhead, 
and the masters of arts in the pit be- 
neath. Their bonnets are moving to 
and fro, andtheir robes rustling, with 
the roar of voices above, and the 
uick excited murmur beneath, and 
the black folds of gownsmen round— 
like a parterre of flowers in the centre 
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of a forest, when the dark plumes of 
the trees swing madly in the wind, 
and the storm shouts through the 
branches. The orations and the 
essays (the English by Mr., after- 
wards Sir Daniel, Sandford) are lis- 
tened to with waggish impudence, or 
respectful impatience. At last comes 
the Latin m, Eliseus. The un- 
usual—the all but solitary appear- 
ance of “a tuft” in the rostruam— 
produces a sensation; and the well- 
rounded hexameters draw down an 
occasional approval from the critics 
in the gallery. But when the same 
well-known figure passed over from 
the Latin side, and took his place in 
the English rostrum—yet fresh with 
the glories of Heber, Wilson, and 
Milman—when those elegant heroics 
on Peestum : 


Where the light soil bore plants of every hue, 
And twice each year her storied roses blew. 


To a Skull. 
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were recited with manly emphasis ; 
there rang out cheer after cheer, until 
the denizens of Broad-street were as- 
tonished, and the dust began to fly 
about the old schools. And in suc- 
cessive years the training of Oxford 
hung, a sort of graceful, impalpable 
influence, about the statesman and 
man of business. It was in the 
Viceroy of Ireland’s touching speech 
at the inauguration of the statue of 
Lord Belfast ; it was in the oration 
at Limerick, wise as it was beautiul, 
rich in philanthropic statesmanship 
and historical analogies.* 

But while we think Mr. Emerson 
deficient in his appreciation of the 
English Universities, we hold him to 
be something worse—flippant, vulgar, 
and profane—in his estimation of 
English religion. But we pause. So 
grave a topic will require a graver 
tone and another article, 


TO A SKULL. 


Silent as thou whose inner life is gone, 


Thou ghostly, ghastly moral carved in bone, 


| Let me essay thy meaning if I can, 


Old Nature’s quiet mockery of man. 


alls on thy crown, and strikes each uncouth line ; 


| I place thee in the light ; the orient gold 


Strange shape ! the earth has ruins manifold, 


But none with meaning terrible as thine. 


| For here beneath this bleak and steril dome 


i] Did hatred rage, and silent sorrow mourn ;— 


i} A little world, an infinite spirit’s home, 
4} A-heaven or hell abandoned and forlorn. 


Here thought on thought arose, like star on star, 
And love deemed deathless habited ; and now 
An empty mausoleum, vainer far 


Than 


heops’ mountain pyramid, art thou. 


Once on that forehead radiant as the day 








Imagination flamed in tranced mood ; 
Once on thy fleshy mask now fallen away 
Rippled the pulses of a bridegroom’s blood ; 
‘ 





* We should not omit to call attention here to the unparalleled Oxford feats of an 
Trish tleman, Mr. Alexander M‘Donnell. He commenced in 1815 by obtaining the 
Latin Prize Poem on the visit of the allied monarchs to Oxford ; in 1816, he carried 
of the Newdegate English Poem ; in 1819, the Latin ; and in 1820, the English Elegy. 
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To a Skull. 


And laughter wrinkled up those orbs with fun, 
And sorrow furrowed channels as you prayed ;— 
Well; now no mark is left on thee but one, 
The careless stroke of some old sexton’s spade. 


Lost are thy footprints ; changeful as the air 
Is the brown disk of earth whereon we move ; 
The bright sun looks for them in vain. Ah where 
Is now thy life of action, thought, and love? 


Where are thy hopes, affections, toil and gain? 
Lost in the void of all surrounding death : 
And does this pound of lime alone remain 
To tell of all thy passion, pride, and faith, 


Where is the soul? we cry ;—and swift the sound 
Dies in the morning depth of voiceless light ; 

The structure where /—oh bend unto the ground, 
And ask the worm that crawls the mould at night. 


The brown leaf rots upon the autumn breeze, 
The empty shell is washed upon the shore, 

The bubble glitters on the morning seas, 
And bursting in the vast is seen no more. 


Like mist thy life has melted on the air, 
And what thy nature, history, or name, 

No sorcery now of science or of prayer 
Can make the voiceless infinite proclaim. 


Dumb are the heavens : sphere controlling sphere 
Chariot the void through their allotted span ; 
And man acts out his little drama here 
As though the only Deity were man. 


Cold Fate, who sways creation’s boundless ticles, 
Instinct with masterdom’s eternal breath 

Sits in the void invisible, and guides 
The huge machinery of life and death ; 


Now strewing seeds of fresh immortal bands 
Through drifts of universes deepening down ; 

Now moulding forth with giant spectral hands 
The fire of suns colossal for his crown ; 


Too prescient for feeling, still enfolds 

The stars in death and life, in night and day, 
And clothed in equanimity, beholds 

A blossom wither or a world decay ; 


Sleepless, eternal, labouring without pause, 
Still girds with life his infinite abode, 
And moulds from matter by developed laws 
With equal ease the insect or the God ! 
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Poor human skull, penmacen some mighty race, 


The giant birth’ oO! 


never-ceasing change, 


Winging the world may pause awhile to trace 


Thy 


ell in some reoreant Alpine range ; 


Perchance the fire of some angelic brow 
May glow above thy ruin in the sun, 
And higher shapes reflect, as we do now, 
Upon the structure of the Mastodon. 


T. Irwin. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


On the 23rd of June, 1757, our empire 
in India was founded on the battle- 
field of Plassy. The centenary of this 
great event, which deserves a place 
among the decisive battles of the 
world, slipped by in England with 
little or no comment from the press. 
Even a grammar-school has now-a- 
days a centenary commemoration ; a 
century of Wesleyan Methodism is 
celebrated by centenary chapels and 
other solemnities ; the. missionary 
societies have their jubilees; but a 
century of empire in India has rolled 
away, and in the year.1857 we. had 
almost forgotten that the year 
1757 was an annus mirabilis in the 
annals of England. But the last 
mail from India has quite aroused us 
from this forgetfulness. We are 
forced to commemorate thiscentenary, 
but not with peaceful processions, 
with statues uncovered and banquets 
to governors and generals, and (if we 
may suggest such a thing) a new cross 
of honour for India, such as the Ele- 
phant and Castle, with the motto, 
“ Trans Garamantas et Indos.” The 
centenary is kept instead, with 





mounting in hot haste, the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car ; 


The electric telegraph is hurrying 
regiments on service for India to the 
nearest port. Huge steamers are out 
to sea in a few hours, with a thousand 
strong on board, and in afew days 
an army has been embarked by the 
long sea, to reinforce our army in 
India. 

The events which have caused this 
sudden embarkation of troops are too 
well known to need any detail. “ Art 


thou a stranger in England, and 
knowest not these things?” How, as 
quiet country-people were going to 
church on Sunday the 28th of June, 
they heard that news had come in by 
telegraph that a mutiny had broken 
out in North India with a massacre of 
the Europeans; that Delhi was in the 
hands of the mutineers, and that they 
had proclaimed the descendant of the 
Great Mogul, king. Then there wasa 
hasty running over of names in one’s 
head. One neighbour was thankful 
that his boy had just landed, another 
that the Madras army were not in for 
it. The parson thought sadly during 
service of two missionaries in Delhi, 
his old college friends, and had he 
been a man of a ready tongue might 
have improved the occasion by an 
impromptu sermon. As it was, he 
felt his people’s interest was not with 
him, and so cut short his sermon, and 
went home to write one for next 
Sunday, more “ to the times.” 
Monday came, and with it further 
particulars. It is useless to conceal 
that our feelings were worked up to 
the fullest pitch. Men always fancy 
the worst, and with Indian disasters 
the worst is soon realized. Most of 
us have nursed the fear that some day 
or other a general rising might occur 
in India, and a massacre like the 
Sicilian Vespers spread overthe length 
and breadth of the land. In propor- 
tion to our ignorance of the East did 
such a disaster appear probable, and 
the strong remark of no lessaman than 
Lord Metealfe, who said he never 
went to bed without expecting to 
awake and hear that we had lost 
India, went far to confirm these pre- 
sumptions. The news of the mutiny 
at Delhi fell therefore like a spark on 
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a train of forebodings that had been 
laid at the door of every — 
heart, and no wonder if the whole 
magazine of our fears went off at a 
touch of the telegraph wires. 

Happily the first news was the 
worst, and every shred of intelligence 
that has reached us since has been of 
a reassuring kind. If there has been 
treachery where we least reckoned 
upon it, there has been fidelity quite 
as unex d. The native princes, 
so far from joining the mutineers, 
have even marched their troops to our 
assistance. The t mass of the 
people have kept aloof from the mu- 
tineers, and in some cases turned out 
against them, and even cut them to 
pieces, as in the Punjab. We have 
ascertained by this time the extent of 
the disaster—what it is and what it is 
not. Like a fire which has been so 
far got under that it cannot spread 
further and lay the town in ashes; 
so this mutiny, if not yet quenched, 
will not, at least, spread into a gene- 
ral rising of the whole population— 
its devastations can reach no further 
than they have done. It is a mili- 
tary, not a popularemeute. As a 
proof of the state of our army, it is 
the most alarming event that has 
happened this century in India ; as a 
proof of the immobility of the un- 
armed population, it is the most reas- 
suring that has happened during the 
same period. From Barrackpore to 
Lahore, through fifteen hundred miles 
of cantonments, a mutinous spirit has 
spread, and yet throughout the whole 
of that wide extent of country the 
people have held aloof from it. , 

tare we to gather from this- 

that our civil administration of India 
is as sound as our military is 
faulty? Not quite. This construc- 
tion is too flattering to our civil and 
unfair to our military service. But 
we may at least infer this much, that 
there is no real danger of a revolution 
in India. If we pay an army to keep 
down the people, who is to keep down 
the army? The army revolts, and the 
people do not rise in rebellion. What 
are we to conclude but this—first, 
that the people do not need to be kept 
down ; and next, that the soldiers are 
nottobe trusted who keep them down ? 
For two reasons our army system in 
India is faulty, and the one confirms 
the other. 

The administration of the army is 
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admitted, at last by authority, to be 
our weak point in the government of 
India. Lest weshould appear to pass 
a presumptuous judgment, we screen 
ourselves behind the authority of the 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Before the battering-ram was brought 
to bear on the w of a town, the 
Roman soldiers made a tortoise back 
to cover it. Mr. Mangle’s speech at 
Addiscombe is the tortoise, under 
cover of which the press can bring 
its battering-ram to bear on the army 
system in India. The faults of the 
service in India are an exaggeration 
of those of the service at home, 
Sergeant-major M‘Arthur of the 
Guards is a little “ jaloused” when 
Frederick Lord Scoutbush, captain 
and colonel, becomes a model officer, 
reads of nothing but sieges and stock- 
ades, and drills his men as if quali- 
fying for the adjutant’s post. Now 
such as the Guards are in England 
are the native regiments in India. 
Every cadet who joins is a little 
Lord Scoutbush, and the Soubahdar 
officer is toa native regiment what 
a Sergeant-major is to theGuards. He 
eats with his men, he drills with them, 
and prays with them; and as man 
has been defined in three ways, as a 
cooking animal, a praying animal, 
and a two-legged animal without 
— in these three respects the 

ubahdar is one with his men, and 
the European officer is not. 

Several causes have been at work 
to produce this separation between 
the native army and its European 
officers. Fifty years ago it was the 
fashion for Europeans to Hinduise, 
for it was never thought that Hindus 
would Europeanise. We attended 
their heathen festivals, and even 
made offerings at the shrines of their 
gods. Colonel Stewart went even so 
far as to bring back with him his 
idols to Europe, for the purpose of 
continuing his worship at home. 

Fifty years ago there was no Euro- 
pean society to draw the officer away 
from his camp duties. In 1810 there 
were only two hundred and fifty 
European ladies in India, though, 
fourteen years before, Tennant tells us 
the marriage market was overstocked, 
and numbers of disconsolate adven- 
turesses were compelled toreturn home 
alone. A market where the demand 
was even scantier than the supply 
must have been forestalled with ar- 
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ticles of a different description. We 
find, accordingly, that the extension 
of zenanas among Europeans, and the 
increase of half-caste children, was 
reckoned among the evils of Indian 
paimg hd years ago. In 1810, Cap- 
tain Williamson, ina work meant for 
cadets, dedicated to the Court of 
Directors, gives minute directions for 
Keeping native mistresses, and tells 
with great relish (proh pudor!) an 
anecdote of an elderly gentleman, 
who, on being asked how he managed 
with his sixteen, replied, “Oh, I 
give them a little rice, and let them 
go about.” 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie, who is our 
authority for these salacious instances 
of morality in India fifty years ago, 
accounts for it from pecuniary reasons. 
In the days when the Company was 
only a trading body, its servants were 
miserably paid, . Shore’s salary 
as a writer was only eight rupees a 
month, and that of Sir Thomas 
Munro, in 1780, five pagodas a month, 
with free quarters, or ten pagodas, 
finding his own lodgings. Mr, Forbes, 
who arrived a few years after Mr. 
Shore, was frequently obliged to go to 
bed at sunset, because he could not 
afford himself a candle or supper ; and 
yet fortunes were made, In a single 
mission to Dacca, Mr. Shore’s scruples 
prevented him from pocketing 
£100,000, and at a subsequent period 
he refused five lakhs of rupees and 
eight thousand gold mohurs offered 
him as a bribe by the nabob of 
Lucknow. It was a scramble for 
existence in these days in India, and 
we are not to be astonished if men 
coming to India to run a time-race for 
riches inst the cholera and the 
climate, had no time to import Eng- 
lish wives, and did in India as Hindus 
and Mahometans do. 

But English women and English 
morals began to be imported together 
after the renewal of the charter in 
1813. The improved morality of 
European society in India has told 
upon the state of our army. The 
camp and the zenana have now given 
place to the compound, with an. Eng- 
lish wife and the monthly magazines. 
A piano-forte and the pages of “ The 
Dublin University” are much more 
virtuous companions for an Indian 
officer than arrack punch and a dusky 
beauty. But there is a price for 
everything. Even virtue is not to be 
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had cash Sia The tons now a 
refin uropean. e sepoy re- 
mains still a prejudiced Hinds. The 
time has passed when the European 
can with decency Hinduise. The 
time has not yet come when the 
Hindu will Europeanise; and so 
there remains a gulf fixed between 
officers and men; they have no in- 
terests in common—the esprit de 
corps is a tie too frail to bind men 
together who have no common na- 
tional glories; and consequently there 
is nothing to check a mutinous spirit, 
should it unhappily break out among 
the men, 

So long as there was some employ- 
ment for our Indian army, this es- 
trangement between the officers and 
men produced no evil effects. Until 
the last few years we have had almost 
constant wars to draw off attention 
from the internal administration of 
the army; but some years of un- 
broken peace have brought these evils 
toahead, The sepoy drew his pay, 
and the officer got a staff appointment 
if he could, Both were mercenaries 
after their kind, and rupees and re- 
tiring allowances were the magic 
words which drew together as vo- 
lunteers men with such opposite 
interests. 

The proportion of European officers 
to a sepoy infantry regiment, is a co- 
lonel, a lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
six captains, ten lieutenants, and five 
ensigns; but of these, deducting ab- 
sentees from sickness, or on staff or 
civil opponent, there are rarely 
more than from eight to twelvé pre- 
sent on duty. We have heard for 
years that this extraordinary dispro- 
portion of officers to men was no real 
cause of alarm. The sepoy, it was 
said, was munificently paid,and he has 
a fortune to make as well as his com- 
manding officer. During his whole 
veriod of service he has been in the 
1abit of contributing two-thirds of 
his pay to the support of his family, 
and looks forward to retiring at the 
end of fifteen years with a pension for 
life. It seemed as if the Company had 
so nicely bound up the sepoys’ in- 
terest with its own, that a mutiny or 
a desertion en masse was a contingen- 
cy too remote to be seriously appre- 
hended. We do not punish suicides 
or spendthrifts, because we expect 
every man will be faithful at least 
with his own, We gave the sepoy 
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credit at least for self-interest, and 
the pledges we took for his fidelity 
were his own golden hopes of pay and 
promotion. 

But alas for human foresight. We 
have found even self-interest fails us 
at last, and the prejudices of men to be 
far stronger than their calculations 
of profit and loss. We have offended 
the sepoy prejudices, and found his 
self-interest snap like tow in our 
hands. Loyalty he has none, and the 
question deserves serious considera- 
tion whether we should not disband a 
soldiery that we cannot trust. 

That the time has come for a con- 
siderable reduction in ournative army 
in India is now the conviction of 
many. We do not hold India by the 
sword, for there is none to dispute 
our right. Invasion from without is 
not an immediate danger; should it 
ever arise, we must look to European 
soldiers to beat back a European in- 
vader. We are in little danger of 
any Asiatic power daring to dispute 
with us our empire in India; and as 
to any danger arising from the tri- 
butary princes of India, we should 
always have a standing army superior 
to any hasty levies which they could 
make, A small army, well disci- 
plined and — transported by sea 
and land, would quite suffice to hold 
the country. Had our railroads in 
India been opened and in working 
order, the same mail which brought 
us news of the mutiny in Delhi might 
have also brought the intelligence of 
its suppression. In twenty hours 
troops might have been conveyed a 
distance it would take eighty days to 
march. Had the Northern Bengal 
Railway been completed, fresh Eng- 
lish battalions might have been poured 
down from Darjeelung to Calcutta 
and the valley of the Ganges; and 
had the Simla Railway been com- 
pleted, the commander-in-chief would 
in six hours have proceeded with his 
staff and European forces from Simla 
to Delhi. Now, a fortnight at least 
will be spent in concentrating the re- 
quisite forces. The civil engineer, 
more even than the military, can now 
launch the thunderbolt of war. If 
the one can call eut those mortal en- 

ines whose rude throats do clamour 

orth the immortal Jove’s dread 

counterpart, the other can call out 

engines as swift, and bring on its iron 

car into the field of action a whole 

regiment swifter than the chariot 
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armed with scythes could bring two 
warriors in ancient times. We may 
be said to have lost Delhi for want of 
the railroad ; we shall, no doubt, re- 
cover it, but it will not be so easy to 
recover the prestige lost by one fatal 
surprise. Our empire in India is an 
empire of opinion ; we must not only 
be the strongest power in India, but 
above suspicion of being assaulted. 
Our Ehrenbreitstein, or Broad Stone 
of Honour, cannot be taken and re- 
taken with safety to our pre-eminence 
in India. 

The settlement of this military mu- 

tiny at Delhi must be left to the com- 
mander-in-chief and our English regi- 
ments. For open revolt there is only 
one argument ; the sword must cure 
the wounds which the sword has 
made. 
But taking this mutiny as an indi- 
cation of feeling in India, the ques- 
tion takes a wider sweep, and em- 
braces other interests than those of 
the army. 

The Zimes’ correspondent, correctly, 
we think, described the mutinous 
state of feeling prevailing now for 
some time past in the native army as 
the last effort of Hinduism to shake 
off the Euro influences by which 
it is invaded on all sides. 

We know no other way to describe 
our position in India than this, that 
we are Europeanising it every day. 
It is not one or two European in- 
fluences at work, but every. The 
revolution of manners in India, 
though slow, is thorough ; she is im- 
bibing at every pore new ideas. Into 
the portal of iow ear the leprous dis- 
tilment of Christian civilization is 
dropped ; it strikes upon and offends 
her eye; even her touch is con- 
taminated by the preparations of out- 
cast Christians. The hog’s-larded 
cartridge, bitten by the sepoy, is one 
of these influences at work to Euro- 
peanise India. A stand must be made 
somewhere ; so Hinduism has taken 
its stand here. 

The cry of the mutineers has ac- 
cordingly been, that the government 
were compelling them to become 
Christians; and this is just the cry 
which will delude simple people here 
and in India, into the belief that the 
missionaries are in some way or other 
at the bottom of all this mischief. 

What a poor sepoy means by being 
forced to me a Christian is one 
thing, what we should understand by 

16 
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it another. His meaning is no more 
than this, that he shall lose caste—to 
lose caste and to become a Christian 
are quite synonymous terms to him - 
for his idea of Christianity is the re- 
verse of St. Paul’s ; to him it is meat 
and drink only ; to eat from hand to 
mouth, asking no questions, is almost 
the only Christian rite he ever heard 
of. Compel him to break caste, and 
what is this but to compel him to 
embrace Christianity ? 

It needs very little candour to dis- 
tinguish between the acts of the 
government and the conduct of mis- 
sionaries in India; but when there 
isa prejudice against missions, even 
this occasion will not be lost to slander 
the cause. In the Vellore mutiny, 
missionaries who had never set foot 
in the town, or been heard of by the 
troops, were fastened on to bear the 
odium of an unwise order of the 
Se against turbans. When 

inna the poet was torn to pieces by 
the mob, maddened with the death 
of Julius Cesar, he had the consola- 
tion to know that he died by mistake 
for his namesake the conspirator. 
There was at least the accident of 
name in common; but to charge the 
missionaries with the mistakes of offi- 
cials in India was wilful slander and 
malice prepense ; and yet the mutiny 
of Vellore and Carey the cobbler were 
coupled together for many a year by 
more than one witty reviewer, as old 
Latimer tells us the steeple of Tenter- 
den and the Goodwin sands were in 
his day. 

Now just as it was the oldest in- 
habitant, the patriarch of the place, full 
of years and experience, who told the 
commissioners that the cause of the 
Goodwin sands was the building of 
Tenterden steeple, so it is some of 
the old Indians who have been all 
their life in India, and never seen, 
as they say, aconvert, who will connect 
the rising of the sepoys with the 
spread of missionary work. We do 
not stop to notice the consistency of 
denying the success of missions in 
one breath, and charging it with turn- 
ing the world upside down in another 
—the charge can be met by itself by 
a simple reference to facts. 

To those who do so we have no re- 
proach to bring; we pity their pre- 

udice, and heartily pray for them a 
tter mind. If they cannot change 
their opinions, the advice of Gamaliel 
at leastis sensible, torefrain frow these 
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men, and let them alone’; for if this 
counsel be of men, it will come to 
naught. Weask only fifty years to see 
the missionary cause in India beneath 
help or above it. It will have come 
to naught as the Roman Catholic 
missions have, or outgrown the dand- 
lings of committees, and the puny 
patronage of guinea subscribers. The 
missionary cause is on its trial in 
India: on the results achieved within 
a generation or two we are prepared 
to abide for better or worse. 

But the question cannot stop short 
at this, whether the missionary cause 
is conducive to the stability of our 
ars in India or not. We have 
embarked on a course of policy, and 
cannot retreat from it. Avowedly or 
not, we have undertaken within the 
last thirty years at least to Euro- 
peanize India, We cannot withdraw 
our missionaries and retain school- 
masters; we cannot give up English 
education without giving up Hindu 
education as well: we must go back al- 
together, or go forward altogether ; 
and if we go back to the policy of ten 
years past, we must retrograde still 
ten years more, and so another ten 
years, till we return to the Saturnian 
age of Minto and Hastings, the age 
of Suttee and Thugs, and mixed mar- 
riages and Eurasians, and those profli- | 
gacies which earned for us the well- 
knownencomium, “Christian religion ; 
devil religion ; Christian much drink ; 
Christian much do wrong ; much swear; 
much abuse others.” 

We cannot disconnect one from 
another of the European agencies at 
work in India; they stand or fall 
together. It scandalises both sides to 
be told that every soldier and civilian 
is a missionary. On the religious 
pe such language is thought to 
nave the taint of secularism; to the 
clever man of the world it sounds 
simply ridiculous ; and yet it is sober 
truth. Our belief is inwoven in our 
civilization. Christianity is not, as 
some opponents of the Jew-bill would 
say, part of the law of the land, but 
only not so because it is part of a 
higher law unwritten but engraved on 
the national conscience. It is only 
superficial religionists and secularists 
who think that our codes are one 
thing, our creedsare another. Church 
and state, in their idea at least, are 
not twain but one, as wise thinkers 
from Hooker to Arnold have often 
told us, For this reason we cannot 
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Europeanisé India as far as we please 
and no farther. The merchant in 
India has raised up the soldier to de- 
fend his factories; the soldier has 
called in the secular schoolmaster to 
teach the subjects he had conquered, 
and the secular schoolmaster has 
given way to the missionary, con- 
fessing that half education was 
impossible, and that to train the un- 
derstanding we must elevate and 
renew the heart. Thus from the feet 
of clay to the belly of brass and the 
arms of silver, our empire in India 
has mounted to the head of gold. The 
crowning work of all our European 
agencies is the missionary, and to 
strike this is to cause the whole 
— to crumble away from head to 
oot. 

Until within a very few years ago 
the government plan of education in 
India and that pursued by the mis- 
sionaries stood in direct opposition 
to each other. The rivalry was the 
same as that still kept up in Ireland 
between the National Board and the 
Church Education Society, and with 
the same results. The richer staff 
outbid the poorer; and the people 
who neither feared proselytism nor 
sought it, as the one side or the other 
maintained, flocked to these schools 
where prizes and promotion were held 
out as rewards for attendance. In 
all the educational establishments 
connected with the government of 
India, Christianity was a forbidden 
subject, and the Bible put on an 
upper shelf in the library out of 
reach of the students. Pupils who 
became converts to Christianity 
through missionary efforts, were not 
permitted to remain as students ; 
and even for an officer of a govern- 
ment college to pen an article advo- 
cating Christian views, was visited 
with the heavy displeasure of the 
higher powers. 

At last the results of this one- 
sided scheme of education began to 
appear. A generation arose known 
as Young Bengal, without any reve- 
rence for their own religion or for 
ours—full of superficial frothy ac- 
quirements—able to read, as one of 
them said, Shakspeare and John- 
son’s dictionary, and probably un- 
derstanding as much of the one as 
the other. The Young Bengal of the 
government schools were given all 
the indulgences of civilization with- 
out its restraining influences, They 
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aped the manners without adopting 
themorals of European life ; and while 
they had read enough history to know 
that a handful of Englishmen had 
conquered India and held it to this 
day, they knew too little to under- 
stand the secret of our own strength, 
and like the Philistines, were secretly 
pone how they should bind the 

ampsons whom they feared yet 
fawned on. 

The government began at last to 
take alarm at this Delilah it had 
brought about it. We are told by 
Mr. Knighton, in his work on Go- 
vernment Education in India, that 
of between fifty and sixty pupils of 
the Government Hindu College in 
Calcutta, who were privately ques- 
tioned by their principal as to their 
belief in any creed, fowr only ex- 
pressed their belief in the religion of 
the Vedas. A few were undecided, 
and the remainder openly avowed 
their utter disbelief in Brahminism 
and in all other creeds, Such edu- 
cation, it was evident, was as dan- 
gerous to us as to them; it took off 
from us the awe which surrounded 
us as the superior and civilized race; 
it put upon them no check to restrain 
them from crime. Young Bengal 
had tasted of the tree of knowledge ; 
their eyes were opened, and they 
knew themselves to beas gods; but 
they had never tasted of the tree of 
life which was in the midst of the 
garden, and whose leaves were for 
the healing of the nations. Some 
change in the government plan was 
necessary, and without compromising 
itself with religious proselytism, the 
government took a step in the right 
direction, in a minute despatched 
by the home government immedi- 
ately upon the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter in 1853. 

By the terms of this minute, the 
Council of Education in India was 
empowered to make grants in aid to 
any schools, religious or otherwise, 
of which the Government Inspector 
should report that the secular in- 
struction was good and _ sufficient. 
Several missionary schools have al- 
ready availed themselves of the con- 
cession—the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s Native English School at Pa- 
lamcottah, for instance, has received 
such grantin aid. The Rev.J.Richards, 
one of the Government Inspectors of 
Schools in South India, recommends 
this school to a grant in — words: 
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examining the village schools in 
connexion with Christian missions in the 
province of Tinnevelly, I find a marked 
superiority over others of the same class 
elsewhere, and that in spite of many seri- 
ous disadvantages. . . . The supe- 
riority of these schools I attribute to the 
simple fact that in them a book, one 
book only, is read, and read intelligently. 
The children are taught more or less to 
understand what they read, and thus the 
higher faculties of the mind are called 
into exercise. This book, I need hardly 
say, is the Bible, than which, probably, 
no other is better calculated to exercise 
these faculties ; but I conceive any good 
class book thus read is likely to produce 
similar intellectual results, though in a 
less degree. . . . Throughout the 
obscurest hamlets of at present an inferior 
race in a remote corner of the peninsula, 
there is now going forward, through the 
medium of village schools, what I find 
nowhere else—a gradual development of 
the human mind, and a rapid diffusion of 
actual knowledge ; and that not merely 
of the highest kind, a the moral 
and spiritual interests of the people, but 
including much of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, bearing on their temporal interests 
likewise, which is, of necessity, inciden- 
tally conveyed. I have thought it of im- 
portance, also, to point out for our 
guidance what appears to me to be the 
one simple element of this success. 


The government, once embarked 
on this course, have not been able to 
stop short here; the Bible is now 
permitted to be read in the govern- 
ment colleges; a lad in the Hindu 
College, Calcutta, has gained the 
— given for the best use of the 
ibrary, taking in as his subject for 
examination the Acts of the Apostles, 
with Scott’s r- nstead 
of a course of Moral Philosophy the 
pupil is admitted to examination in 
the Bible and Paley’s Evidences. All 
religions are now put on an equal 
footing. Christianity is no longer to 
be the only creed proscribed ; the days 
of protection to Hinduism are past. 

hat the Brahmins have taken 
alarm at all this, and would put a 
stop to it if they could, is not to be de- 
nied, Their privileges are invaded 
every day. y the celebrated Lex 
loct Act, passed 1851, the penalties 
ensuing on loss of caste cannot be 
enforced. A Hindu may renounce 
Brahminism without losing his pro- 
perty, or forfeiting his rights as a 
citizen. Civil equality to all reli- 
ions is the signal of downfall to a 
ominant and persecuting religion. 
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But it is absurd to call this interfe- 
rence with the rights of conscience. It 
is the same kind of intolerance as 
that which the ultramontane party 
complain of in Sardinia and Belgium, 
when not allowed to prosecute and 
imprison Protestants. Toleration is 
so much the watchword now-a-days, 
that even intolerance must catch it 
up, and steal into the liberal lines by 
using the word. When Charles 
V. sacked Rome and imprisoned 
the Pope, it was done, he said, to 
protect the Holy Father from the 
robbery and violence of others. If 
intolerant sects persecute in the 
name of religious eer A they are 
protecting the lambs of the fold from 
the wolf of heresy. It is very singu- 
lar that the same questions are rife 
in India, which have caused such a 
stir of late in Belgium and Sardinia. 
There are three parties in India not 
unlike those on the Continent—there 
are the Brahmin party, corresponding 
to the partie-prétre ; the Vedantists, 
corresponding to the liberal and free- 
thinking y of Europe; and a 
small body of native Christians, 
corresponding to the same in Europe. 
The liberal and Christian parties 
take the same side in India as on 
the Continent; and the Brahmins 
there, like the priests here take their 
stand on the rights of conscience, to 
persecute converts, and put a stop to 
a The government in In- 
dia, like the governments of Sardinia 
and Belgium, have lately sided with 
the party of progress. They have 
given their support to the coalition 
of liberals and religionists, and we 
are sure that any outbreak of Brah- 
min fanaticism in India will be as 
pay aon as the same out- 
reak of the reactio party in 
Belgium ;_ the ane Galliclike 
policy of King Leopold, caring for 
none of these things, cannot be 
too closely imitated S our Indian 
government. To make the parallel 
more complete, as we have Mr. Jules 
Simon lecturing on the rights of con- 
science, and laying down the princi- 
ples of natural oalaion in Belgium, 
so we have the “ Brahmo Sumaj,” a 
Society of Neo-Vedantists, in Cal- 
cutta, writing pamphlets in English 
inst mene and superstition. 

e author of a pamphlet on the 


“Brahmo Sumaj, its Position and 
Prospects,” himself a Hindu, writes 
strongly against the old superstition. 
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“The evil spirit,” he says, ‘“‘is 
actively at work ; our means to arrest 
its progress have proved unequal to their 
object. The profession of the mono- 
theistic faith as taught by the Sumaj, is 
an emphatic protest against these cor- 
ruptions of Modern Hinduism. Ours is 
a Protestant religion, and in so far has 
our protest been more successful than 
the protest of the Reformers of the Chris- 
tian Churches, that we have untrammeled 
ourselves from every sort of dogmatic au- 
thority ; I repeat, then, that all the ener- 
gies we can collect, every means that we 
can command, every exertion that it is in 
our power to make, must be strained to 
the utmost, to meet the redoubtable 
enemy that is making such dreadful 
havoc in our homes and hearts.” 


It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if, with such conflicting par- 
ties at work in Hindu society, we 
should hear of occasional outbreaks. 
On all sides Brahminism is assailed ; 
and Vedantism is no less the antago- 
nist than Christianity ; science and re- 
ligion have entered into league to- 
gether to topple over an old supersti- 
tion. How long the league will last 
cannot yet be predicted ; for the pre- 
sent they are working together 
just as Luther and Erasmus made 
common cause at first against the 
Church of Rome. The remarriage 
of widows, the education of females, 
the disregard of caste, the liberty of 
changing from Hinduism to Christi- 
anity, are so many stabs at the old 
religion. Her own renegades are 
giving the unkindest cuts of all. It 
is no wonder if a good deal of alarm 
for their religion should be felt by 
Brahmins, and that Brahmin soldiers 
should be the first to show it. Inthe 
Bengal Presidency, to which the pre- 
sent mutiny is altogether confined, 
the proportion of soldiers of the 
Brahmin caste is singularly t. 
Williamson, in his “ Oriental Field 
Sports,” observes that it is among the 
mirabilia of the age that a very e 
portion of the Ben Samen--uaaneli 
not less than iiaalioe a fifth part—is 
composed of Brahmins. It has been 
observed that where corps have been 
detached on foreign service, the Brah- 
mins have been remarkable for de- 
sertion, and indeed they always have 
been found to be the main though se- 
cret spring of every mutiny. This 
testimony 1s remarkable, as throwing 
light on the hitherto unexplained fact 
that the Bombay and Madras Sepoys 
have remained staunch to their duty, 
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while the whole of the Bengal army 
is in revolt. It confirms the expla- 
nation first given by the Times cor- 
respondent of this outbreak, as the 
last stand made by Hinduism to re- 
sist the Europeanising influences at 
work everywhere, and must convince 
us that we cannot stop short here; 
and when we have begun, we must 
make a full end in the work we have 
committed ourselves to. 

But with what hope of ultimate suc- 
cess? Can we change the East, and ac- 
custom Asiatics to the same habits of 
a as Europeans? We haveall 

eard of those grand generalizations 
of history in which the world is par- 
celled out into East and West. We 
have read that the idea of unity is 
the prevailing idea of the East, and 
variety of the West—one is all change, 
the other all stability ; the religion 
of the one is Pantheist, of the other 
Polytheist. These bird’s-eye views 
of history are very d and pictu- 
resque, but for us who have no taste 
to go ballooning over the fields of time 
with German philosophers, this dis- 
tinction of East and West seems like 
an inflated wind-bag of hypothesis to 
a little ballast of fact. Hypotheses 
non fingo, and so cannot see why the 
East should not change, and adopt 
the ideas of the West. There is an 
anti-christian cant of this kind— 
reviewers of the Westminster School 
of opinion are inordinately addicted 
to it—to take a fact of human nature, 
ood, bad, or indifferent, and call it a 
aw—a law, too, of the Positive School, 
which, like the Persian law of old, 
changeth not. Polygamy, for instance, 
is a law of the East. Itis only one of 
our “ pleasant vices” in the ‘West. 

What law, we ask ?—is it a law of 
custom or a law of nature? Is it 
one of those varying laws “ alia lex 
Rome, alia Athenis,” or that “vera 
lex, recta ratio, constans, sempiterna?” 
If polygamy is the latter, then it must 
have its sanction in nature; the pro- 
portion of the sexes in the t 
should correspond to a law of poly- 
gamy, as the proportion in the West 
agrees toa law of monogamy. But 
if they mean by a law, only that poly- 
gamy has been the immemorial cus- 
tom in the East, we are only told 
what we knew already. “ Whatever 
is, is,” may be a grand and occult 
discovery of the new school of moral- 
ists ; but we greatly prefer the old 
distinction between what 7s and what 
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ought to be. That polygamy exists in 
India is one thing; that it ought to 
be is another. We have here an 
instance of a law, made, we hope, to 
be broken, “for from the beginning 
it was not so.” 

The unchangeableness of the East 
is one of these assumptions we should 
gladly see dislodged from men’s 
minds. It is true, India has not 
changed its habits for many cen- 
turies ; but has it yet had any cause 
to change? It was a law in Britain 
that our Celtic forefathers should 
live in woods, feed on acorns, and 
dye their bodies ; but that law has 
been broken. The Santhal race in 
India have obeyed the same law to this 
day ; but the spirit of change has 
come in with the schoolmaster, and 
these hill tribes are rapidly be- 
coming civilized. Some things do 
not change in the East—the climate, 
the seasons, the drought, and the 
rain will continue the same whether 
India become Europeanised or not ; 
their language and dress need not be 
conformed to ours. We are not pro- 
pagandists of Paris hats; we have 
no wish to “reform their tailors’ 
bills,” or to change calico for cloth ; 
but a change of a deeper kind we 
look for, when science shall cast out 
superstition ; true religion, heathen- 
ism; monogamy, polygamy; the 
family and household, the zenana 
and slaves—in fine, when Chris- 
tianity shall do for the East all that 
it has done for the West. To this 
point we must progress, and to this 
extent Europeanise India. The site 
of a Christian temple has been 
chosen and marked in India, and 
every stone of heathenism that stands 
upon it must be cleared away as 
rubbish. The words of the prophet 
are the fittest to describe this clear- 
ance, “I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn, and it shall be no more 
until He come whose right it is, 
and I will give it to Him.” 

To throw India open to English- 
men is the last stage of progress 
to which we now stand committed. 
The double government of the Board 
of Control and Court of Directors 
was doomed, we thought, in 1853. 
It was respited then, contrary to 
common sense, and so the Company’s 
charter lives on, called up for sen- 
tence every twenty years, but never 
yet’ executed. The anomaly is not 
to be defended by any better reason 
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than the old saw, ‘Leave well alone.” 
Proverbial philosophy is the stale 
resource of those we have no other 
philosophy to reason by. 

On every account it would be well 
if the anomaly of the double govern- 
ment were soon done away with. 
As a machine, it is expensive. The 
charges of the Indian House amount 
to from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year; their 
dinner bills for the past eighteen 
years being set down in the accounts 
as an extra item of £53,000. The 
Board of Control are an extra charge 
on the Indian revenue to the amount 
of £25,000 per annum. And so the 
government of India goes by dupli- 
cate movement, duplicate clerks 
docketing duplicate papers, and draw- 
ing duplicate salaries for work done 
in duplicate, both in Westminster 
and the city. A two-headed griflin, 
after the pattern of the Austrian 
eagle, would do for our national en- 
sign in India. 

The first clause of the India Bill 
of 1853, that the relations of the 
Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors are to remain as hitherto, 
has handed us over to another term 
of divided empire. The difficulty, 
no doubt, occurred to Sir Charles 
Wood’s mind how to consolidate the 
two without abolishing either. To 
abolish the Board of Control was 
out of the question—to sweep away 
the Court of Directors seemed too 
extreme astep to be taken—so, afraid 
either of going back or forward, he 
determined to stand still, and leave 
the question of double government 
untouched for the present at least. 
And yet, in reconstituting the Court 
of Directors, Sir Charles almost 
stumbled on the right plan. The 
thirty members of the Court were 
reduced to eighteen, twelve elected 
in the usual way, and six nominated 
by the Crown from persons who have 
resided in India for ten years, either 
as servants of the Company or as 
merchants and barristers. A body 
so constituted would represent the 
crown and the company, and so 
might supersede both the Court of 
Directors and Board of Control. The 
two bodies might have merged into 
this new one, and so a double govern- 
ment have been at once put an end 
to. Such a council on Indian affairs 
would only require to be kept in 
communication with parliament on 
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the one hand, and the executive in 
India on the other, to form an effec- 
tive governing body. The president 
should be a cabinet minister, and 
rank as a fourth secretary of state 
for India ; and the members of 
council, reduced from eighteen to 
twelve, should be nominated by the 
crown, six from the members of either 
house of parliament, and six from 
residents in India of ten years stand- 
ing. The twelve members of council 
should receive a thousand a-year 
each, the whole expense of which 
would only amount to three thousand 
a year more than the sum paid in 
salaries to eighteen directors who now 
receive five hundred a year each. 
The saving on the other hand would 
be considerable from bringing the two 
offices under one roof ; the whole ex- 
pense of the Board of Control would 
disappear at once. The members of 
council should not retire with the 
ministry, but retain office for five 
years and then be again eligible. 
Such a council would equally repre- 
sent the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control as at present con- 
stituted. No existing interests would 
be interfered with, except the right 
of proprietors of India stock to choose 
twelve out of the eighteen to which 
the court has been reduced. The 
commercial character of the company 
has long since given way to its politi- 
cal: it could be no invasion of the 
rights of property to put the holders 
of India stock on the same footing as 
other fund-holders. Nostate considers 
the capitalists from whom it borrows 
as entitled thereby to any special 
governing powers ; the proprietors of 
India a are the capitalists who 
advanced the funds by which we 
conquered India ; they are entitled 
to their interest, but no more. 
Directors are now returned by the 
Court of Proprietors after a canvass 
corrupting to both electors and elec- 
ted ; £4000 has often been spent*in 
canvassing a constituency of about 
two thousand proprietors ; to disfran- 
chise so rotten a borough would only 
be a righteous act of reform. It 
seems to us there would be no danger 
in entrusting to the crown the ap- 
pointment of the whole twelve mem- 
bers of council, as its choice would 
be restricted to the two quarters 
where the most suitable men would 
be found, Parliament and India. We 
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have divided too long between the 
interests of India and England, it is 
affectation any longer to treat them 
as. separate. Just as France became 
great when the appanages of the 
French crown were treated not as 
private possessions of the cadets of the 
royal line, but integral provinces of 
a united monarchy, so England must 
consolidate into one her many ap- 
panages won by her younger sons 
and held to this day in almost feudal 
independence. India strictly belongs 
neither to the company nor to the 
crown, nor even to the people of 
England in the mob sense of the 
word ; it belongs to the common- 
wealth of England ; it has been won 
by the valour not of one class but 
of every; it is held in the same way 
by the public virtue of all. We hold 
it, under God, because we are able to 
do so; and therefore if the right 
Divinetoruleliesanywhere, itlies with 
the ablest heads and the strongest 
arms wherever they are to be found. 
By our competitive examinations for 
Indian appointments we have con- 
ceded the principle. We have only 
to go one step further, and choose a 
Supreme Council for India from the 
best men in the commonwealth— 
six to be chosen from India, and six 
from the legislature at home. As the 
president would always be a cabinet 
minister, the council would carry a 
parliamentary majority with it on 
ordinary occasions. A defeat in the 
house would deprive the council of 
its president, and so suspend the 
authority of the council until it again 
fell in with the voice of the country. 
By this means the country would 
through its representatives control 
the council, while the council would 
control the executive in India, as no 
deliberative assembly can control. 
The sense of the country would be 
taken then as now on the floor of 
the House of Commons; seven out of 
twelve of the council would be present 
in parliament ex-officio, to feel there 
the pulse of opinion, and backed by 
that opinion to act on the executive 
in India. As it now is, there are two 
steps between the executive in India 
and the supreme legislative power in 
England ; then there would be but 
one, and thus the two ends of good 
government would be best combined 
—freedom of opinion on the one side, 
unity of action on the other. 
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THE IVORY GATE. 


“ Sunt geminze Somni porte : quarum altera fertur 
Cornea ; qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 
Sed falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes.”— Vinci. 


I. 


When, loved by poet and painter, 
The sunrise fills the sky, 

When night’s gold urns grow fainter, 
And in depths of amber die— 

When the morn-breeze stirs the curtain, 
Bearing an odorous freight— 

Then visions strange, uncertain, 
Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 


































Il, 


Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not sad Calypso— 
And the Hero wanders free : 

He breasts the ocean-furrows, 
At war with the words of Fate— 

And the blue tide’s low susurrus 
Comes up to the Ivory Gate. 


Ill, 


Or, clad in the hide of leopard, 
*Mid Ida’s freshest dews, 
Paris, the Teucrian shepherd, 
His sweet CEnone woos : . 
On the thought of her coming bridal { 
Unuttered joy doth wait— 
While the tune of the false one’s idyl 
Rings soft through the Ivory Gate. 


IV. 


Or down from green Helvellyn 
The roar of streams I hear, 
And the lazy sail is swelling 
To the winds of Windermere : 
That girl with the rustic boddice 
’*Mid the ferry’s laughing freight 
Ts as fair as any goddess 
Who sweeps through the Ivory Gate. 


Dewi 


Vv. 


Or the sky is cloudless wholly— 
The lark soars high in heaven— 
And the trout-stream ripples slowly 
Through moorland ae of Devon : 
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On the lawn my Minna rambles— 
Sweet May, in her youth elate, 


Sends the shout of her childish gambols 
Right through the Ivory Gate. 


VI. 


Ah, the vision of dawn is leisure— 
But the truth of day is toil : 
And we pass from dreams of pleasure 
To the world’s unstayed turmoil. 
Perchance, beyond the river 
Which guards the realms of Fate, 
Our spirits may dwell for ever 
’Mong dreams of the Ivory Gate. 


Mortimer Coins. 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Buildings and Officials of the Castle in the fourteenth century.—Roger Utlagh, Lord 
Lieutenant, tried for heresy.—Viceroyalties of Sir Anthony Luci, Sir Ralph Ufford, 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, and Lionel, Duke of Clarence.—Expedition of Richard II. to 
Treland.—The Viceroy Mortimer slain by the O’Brynes.—Second Visit of Richard 
I1.—Thomas Duke of Lancaster, Viceroy.—His Deputy Sir Stephen Scroope.— 
Notices of the Viceroys Sir John Stanley, Sir John Talbot, Lord Furnival, and 
Richard, Duke of York.—Viceroyalty of Sir Edward Poynings.—Offices of Governor 
of Ireland and Constable of Dublin Castle restricted to men of English birth.— 
Gerald FitzGerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, appointed Viceroy by Henry VII. 


Of the plan or architectural fea- 
tures of the Castle of Dublin as it 
stood in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, no particulars have been 
transmitted to us; but from entries 
scattered through the unpublished 
records, we gather that it was partly 
encompansed by a moat called the 
* Castlegripe,” while on the walls, 
fortified with bastions, were various 
gate-towers, the narrow entrances of 
which were defended by strong doors 
and portcullises, the chief communi- 
cation with the city being by a draw- 
bridge on the southern side of Castle- 
street. 

The building styled “ Berming- 
ham’s Tower” is. conjectured to have 
acquired its appellation from having 
been the prison in which Sir William 
De Bermingham, Lord Athenry, and 
his son Walter, noticed subsequently, 
were confined in the early part of the 
fourteenth century ; its name an 
erection have also been ascribed to 
John De Bermingham, justiciary in 
1321, Commander of the Anglo-Irish 
troops which defeated Edward Bruce 
at Faughard, and to Sir Walter De 


Bermingham, Governor of Ireland, in 
1346 and 1348. 

Within the precincts of the castle 
were a chapel, a gaol, a mint, a mill 
styled the “ King’s mill,” with other 
buildings and appliances requisite for 
the defence and convenience of the 
garrison and occupants. 

The chapel was under the patronage 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the 
chaplain for his services received the 
annual salary of fifty shillings. An 
unpublished record of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century details the 
particulars of a sum expended in 
purchasing glass to mend the windows 
of the chapel, for procuring a small 
bell, repairing the chalice, providing 
tabernacles, material for vestments, 
newly painting a small crucifix, and 
one of a large size with figures of the 
Virgin Mary, St. John, and Mary 
Magdalen. 

The hostages which it was cus- 
tomary for the Viceroy, constantly 
in those times to exact from the 
Anglo-Irish lords and native chiefs, 
as guarantees of their allegiance and 
faithful observance of the treaties 
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into which they entered with the 
English government, were usually 
lodged in the Castle of Dublin, and 
directions for the maintenance and 
treatment of such pledges form one 
of the items of a royal ordinance 
enacted in 1331, for the reformation 
and tranquillity of Ireland. 

Theexchequer and other law courts 
were, for a time, held within the 
Castle, and we find recorded early in 
the fourteenth century various pay- 
ments made for works executed in 
the fortress for repairing the great 
hall and other chambers, providing 
ropes, bolts, and rings, for the draw- 
bridge, and supplying sundry re- 
quisite articles. 

The Castle, in those times, was 
defended by a garrison of archers 
and halberdiers; the chief oflicers 
being the constable, the warders, and 
the guardian of works andsupplies. In 
the fourteenth century the warder 
was paid the yearly wages of forty 
five shillings and six pence—the con- 
stable, frequently a nobleman of the 
highestrank, received an annualsalary 
of £18 5s., or one shilling per day, 
and was entitled to take from prison- 
ers higher fees than those paid to the 
similar officers of any other castles 
in the kingdom, astatut?2 of the reign 
of Edward III. having recognised his 


‘right to this privilege as constable of 


the king’s chief castle in Ireland. 
Roger de Mortimer, a member of 
the royal family of England, on retir- 
ing from the viceroyalty, in 1317 went 
over to the king, “indebted to the 
citizens of Dublin, for his viands, a 
thousand pounds, whereof he paid 
not one farthing ; and,” adds the old 
writer, “many a bitter curse he car- 
ried to the sea.” *To John De Ber- 
mingham, Earl of Louth, on his ap- 
pointment to the viceroyalty an an- 
nual salary of five hundred marks 
was assigned, for which he was to 
maintain his office and the king’s 
“landof Ireland,” keeping also in con- 
stant readiness twenty armed horse- 
men, with whom he was bound 
to be at all times prepared to take 
the field. The salary of the Earl 
of Kildare, viceroy at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Edward L., is 
recorded as five hundred pounds per 
annum while at the same period the 
the otherannual payments to the state 
functionaries of Iveland were forty 
pounds each to the Lord Chancellor, 
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the Justicefor holding pleas beforethe 
governor and council, and the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; the 
Chief and second Barons of the Ex- 
chequer were paid each ten pounds 
annually, and the yearly inp of 
the king’s sergeant was limited to five 
pounds. 

Roger Utlagh, Prior of Kilmain- 
ham, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
on being appointed Viceroy in 1328, 
summoned a parliament at Dublin 
to compose the fierce dissensions be- 
tween the chief. Anglo-Irish nobles, 
originating from the Lord Arnold 
Le Poer Reolar called the Earl of 
Desmond a Rimer. In this quarrel 
the Geraldines, with the Butlers and 
Berminghams, were opposed to the 
Le Poers and De Burghs ; on their 
reconciliation the Earl of Ulster made 
a great feast in the Castle of - Dublin, 
and on the following day the Ear! of 
Desmond gave a banquet in St. Pa- 
trick’s Church. 

Arnold Le Poer, Seneschal of Kil- 
kenny, was at this time a prisoner in 
the Castle, charged with heresy by 
his political opponent the Bishop of 
Ossory, who brought a similar accusa- 
tion against the Viceroy, Utlagh, 
denouncing him as Arnold’s coun- 
sellor and a participator in the same 
depravity. ‘‘ The viceroy submitted 
himself to trial, and three several 
proclamations were cried in court 
that any man might lawfully come 
in and indict, accuse or say evidence 
against him ; none came; then the 
Council passed a decree commanding 
to appear at Dublin all bishops, 
abbots, priors, the mayors of Dub- 
lin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, 
the sheriffs, knights, and seneschals 
of every shire; out of them all they 
sorted six inquisitors, which in 
secrecy examined the bishops and 
persons aforesaid one by one, who 
with universal consent deposed for 
the viceroy, that to their judgments 
he was a zealous and fait ful child 
of the Catholic church.” To com- 
memorate his purgation, the Viceroy 
held a great public banquet at which 
every comer was entertained ; mean- 
while Arnold Le Poer, expiring in the 
Castle prison under sentence of ex- 
communication, was refused Chris- 
tian interment, and allowed to lie for 
a long time unburied in the church of 
the Franciscans. 

Donall, son of Art Mac Murragh, 
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of the ancient regal family of Leinster, 
elected king by the natives of that 
province in 1327, determined to set 
up his standard within two miles of 
Dublin, and to march thence through 
all Iveland ; but God, says the Anglo- 
Irish chronicler, to punish his malice 
and pride permitted him to fall into 
the hands of Henri de Traharn, who, 
having been paid for his capture one 
hundred pounds, committed him to 
the Castle of Dublin, to await the 
judgment of the King’s Council. 
After a confinement of two years 
Mac Murragh effected his escape from 
the Castle by means of ropes pur- 
chased for him by Adam Nangle, 
who was hanged for having rendered 
him this assistance. 

Sir Antony Luci, on oe ap- 
pointed viceroy in 1331, arrested and 
imprisoned in the Castle the Earl of 
Desmond and Sir William De Ber- 
mingham, fifth baron of Louth, with 
his son Walter. The latter being in 
holy orders was subsequently libe- 
rated, but his father was hanged for 
treason, notwithstanding his great 
military services against the natives ; 
a contemporary chronicler eulogises 
him as the most noble and valiant 
knight of his time, adding that he 
can scarcely refrain from tears in re- 
cording his sad fate. 

Sir Ralph Ufford, justiciary in 
1344, entered upon office with great 
pomp, proceeding in state through 
the principal streets to the Castle, 
accompanied by his wife the Countess 
of Ulster, and attended by a large 
body of soldiery, bearing displayed 
the royal standard of England. 

By vigorously repressing the ex- 
cesses of the nobles, by confiscating 
the sureties of the refractory Earl of 
Desmond, and by committing the 
Earl of Kildare to the Castle prison, 
Ufford acquired the hatred of the 
Anglo-Irish Lords, whose chroniclers, 
after noting, that during his Vice- 
royalty the weather was continuously 
inclement, state that a general joy 
was manifested at his death, and that 
the Lady Ufford, to escape the popu- 
lar ill will, and to evade the payment 
of her debts, fled privately from the 
Castle to England, carrying her trea- 
sure concealed in the leaden coftin in 
which the remains of her husband 
were deposited. 

The rigorous system of Ufford was 
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pursued by his suecessor Sir Thomas 

okeby, who paid his debts honor- 
ably, and is recorded to have been 
accustomed to say, ‘I will eat and 
drink from wooden vessels, but my 
soldiers and those who supply my 
food and raiment shall be paid in 
gold and silver.” 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third 
son of Edward III., desirous of ob- 
taining possession of the province of 
Connacht, which he claimed in right 
of his wife, was nominated viceroy 
in 1361, and came over attended by 
fifteen hundred men-at-arms, his own 
pay as commander being fixed at 
thirteen shillings and fourpence per 
day. He was, however, unable to 
recover any portion of his wife’s in- 
heritance from the natives; and the 
principal event of his viceroyalty 
was the enactment of the statute of 
Kilkenny, the object of which was 
to prevent alliances with the Irish, 
and to reform abuses existing in the 
English colony. 

Sir Richard Pembridge, Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, declined in 
1374 to accept from Edward IIL, the 
viceroyalty of Ireland, and it was 
decided that his refusal was justi- 
fiable, as the office was “ but an 
honourable exile, and no man can by 
law be compelled to quit his native 
land, except in case of abjuration for 
felony, or by Act of Parliament,” 
The Justiciaryship was, however, ac- 
cepted by Sir William De Windsor, 
who undertook to defray the whole 
charge of the kingdom, and to defend 
the English territories from the na- 
tives, for eleven thousand two hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds six shillings 
and eightpence ; but so far from su 
duing the Irish, he subsequently ac- 
knowledged that he could never 
penetrate far enough to learn their 
manners and customs, although he 
had spent more time in service in 
Ireland than any Englishman of his 
time. 

The King’s cousin, Philip De 
Courtenay, owner of large possessions 
in Ireland, was appointed by Patent 
to hold the viceroyalty for ten years, 
but being, after a short tenure of 
office, arrested for his oppressive and 
illegal proceedings, Richard II. con- 
ferred the entire government, with 
almost absolute powers, upon his 
favourite Robert De Vere, Duke of 
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— i Marquis of ae 
who deputed its management to Sir 
John Stanley. 

Irritated at being taunted by the 
Germans with his inability to mas- 
ter the Irish, Richard II. made in 
1394, a “ voyage royal” to Ire- 
land. Henri Castide, who acted as 
interpreter to the King on this oc- 
easion, averred that it was not in 
the memory of man that any King of 
England ever led so large an arma- 
nent of men-at-arms and archers to 
make war upon the Irish as King 
Richard, who remained in Ireland up- 
wards of ninemonthsat great expense. 
Only gentlemen and archers were 
employed on this expedition, and 
there were wich the King four 
thousand knights and squires and 
thirty thousand archers, all regu- 
larly paid every week, and so they 
were well satisfied.” On this occa- 
sion the King knighted, according to 
the French ceremonial, four of the 
native chieftains who agreed to be- 
come his liegemen, “ more from 
love and good humour than by 
battle or force.” “‘ They were made 
knights by the hand of the King 
of land on the feast of our Lady 
in March, which in that year fell 
on a Thursday, in the Cathedral 
of Dublin; they watched all the 
Wednesday night in the Cathedral, 
and on the morrow, after Mass, the 
were created knights with muc 
solemnity. They were very richly 
dressed, suitable to their rank, and 
on that day dined at the table of 
King Richard.” The contemporary 
French chronicler after having re- 
counted these particulars derived from 
a conversation, with Henri Castide, 
an eye-witness of the proceedings 
in Dublin, details the following dia- 
logue with his informant on this sub- 
ject :—“‘ Sir Henri, I readily believe 
you, and would have given a good 
deal to have been there ; but I wish 
to ask you one thing, which much 
surprises me—I should like to know 
how these four Irish kings so readily 
submitted to king Richard, when his 
valiant grandfather who was so much 
redoubted everywhere, could never 
reduce them to obedience, and was 
always at war with them. You have 
said it was brought about by a treaty 
and the grace of God; the grace of 
God is good, and of infinite value to 
those who.can obtain it; but we see 
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few lords now-a-days augment their 
territories otherwise than by force.” 
To this Henri Castide answered—* In 
truth I cannot more fully explain how 
it was brought about ; but it was ge- 
nerally believed by most of our party 
that the Irish were exceedingly fright- 
ened at the t force the kin 
landed in Ireland ; when the Iris 
found so large an army was now come 
inst them they considered it most 
visable to submit themselves to the 
King of England. When our King 
Richard went to Ireland last year, he 
laid aside the leopards and flowers de 
luce, and bore the arms of St. Ed- 
ward emblazoned, on all his banners: 
these were a cross patence or, on a 
field gules, with four doves argenton 
the shield or banner ; this we heard 
was very pleasing to the Irish and in- 
clined them more to submission, for 
in truth the ancestors of these four 
Kings had done homage and service 
to Saint Edward ; they also considered 
King Richard as a prudent conscienti- 
ous man, and therefore paid their 
homage.” 
On departing from Ireland, Rich- 
ard committed the government to his 
outhful kinsman Roger Mortimer, 
heir apparent to the English Crown, 
who accompanied by the Earl of Or- 
mond, ravaged Wicklow and sacked 
the mansion of the O’Byrnes, on 
which occasion the Viceroy made se- 
ven Knights; the achievement was 
however counterbalanced by the loss 
of forty of the chief English, slain 
by the O’Tuahals ; Roger Mortimer 
himself, soon after falling in an en- 
gagement with the O’Byrnes at 
Kenlis, was succeeded as Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the King’s half-brother 
Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey. 
To avenge the death of his kinsman, 
Mortimer, Richard made a second 
expedition to Ireland in 1399 with an 
army as numerous as that which he 
had brought over on his former voy- 
age. Having landed at Waterford he 
passed to Kilkenny and at the head 
of his troops, which suffered dread- 
fully from the attacks of the na- 
tives and the want of provisions, he 
vainly attempted to obtain the sub- 
mission of the Chieftain, Art Mac 
Murragh who styled himself the 
rightful King of the country, which 
he declared he would defend to his 
death, replying to Richard’s over- 
tures, that, for all the gold in the 
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world he would not submit, but would 
continue the war and en the 
King all that he might.” After 
swearing by Saint Edward, that he 
would never depart from Ireland till 
he had taken Mac Murragh, alive or 
dead, the king dislodged his army and 
marched to Dublin, which, writes 
one of his company, “ is a good town, 
the best in the realm, seated upon 
the sea, and rich in merchandise ; 
where we find such plenty of victuals 
to relieve our army, horse and foot, 
consisting of thirty thousand, or there- 
abouts, that the prices of the same 
did not much increase. During the 
space of six weeks,” continues the 
narrator, “ we remained in Dublin, 
where we lived in joy and delight ; 
but in all that time, by reason of foul 
weather and contrary winds, we never 
heard out of England. At last a 
small bark (the messenger of ill news) 
arrived in the port of Dublin, wherein 
advertisement was brought to the 
king that Henry Duke of Lancaster 
was arrived in England. ‘Sire,’ said 
the messenger to the king, ‘the people, 
without respect of right or e, 
follow Henry with p to take 
your goods, castles, and towns, con- 
quer your land, and depose you; 
therefore it is more than time that 
you were returned unto your realm 
of England.’ At this sorrowful news 
the king grew pensive; and that 
present day being Saturday, he as- 
sembled his council to advise what 
course to take.” At the instance of 
the Duke of Aumarle, the Earl of 
Salisbury was despatched from Dub- 
lin to Wales, to organize there the 
adherents of Richard, who remained 
eighteen days longer in Ireland, 
although at the earl’s leaving he had 
sworn on his life that he would not 
tarry a week after his departure. 
Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, son 
of Henry IV., was in 1401 appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland for twenty-one 
years; and among the Deputies no- 
minated by him was Sir Stephen 
Scroope, who, for his violence and ex- 
tortion while holding the same office 
under Richard II., ‘‘ was sore cried 
=e by the voices of the poor peo- 
ple, insomuch that the lady, his wife, 
hearing of such exclamations, would 
in no wise continue with him there, 
except he would receive a solemn oath 
on the Bible that, wittingly, he should 
wrong no Christian creature in that 
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land, but duly and truly he should 
see payment made for all expenses ; 
and hereof she said she had made a 
vow to Christ so determinedly, that 
unless it were on his part firmly pro- 
mised, she could not without peril of 
soul go with him. Her husband as- 
sented, and accomplished her request 
effectually, recovered a good opinion 
for his upright dealing, reformed his 
caterers and purveyors, enriched the 
country, maintained a faithful house ; 
remission for great offences, remedies 
for persons endangered to the Prince, 

ons of lands and lives he granted 
so charitably and discreetly, that his 
name was never recited among them 
without many blessings and prayers ; 
and so, cheerfully they were ready to 
serve him against the Irish upon all 
necessary occasions.” 

The terms on which the Duke of 
Lancaster accepted the viceroyalty of 
Ireland are detailed as follow: he 
was to have seven hundred .men at 
arms and one thousand archers for 
three years ; to have a year’s pay in 
hand, and afterwards be paid every 
half-year; to receive one thousand 
marks per annum for himself, and to 
be paid the charge of transportation 
toand from England ; that a certain 
fund be appointed for their pay ; that 
at the king’s charge he might have a 
family or two out of every parish in 
England to inhabit Ireland ; to have 
himself the power of granting bene- 
fices and of making a Deputy. 

Sir John Stanley, Chief Governor 
of Ireland in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, is described by the 
Trish annalists as a man who gave 
neither mercy nor protection to clergy, 
laity, nor men of science; but su 
jected as many of them as he came 
upon to cold, hardship, and famine. 
His death has been ascribed by the 
native chroniclers to the virulence of 
the satires with which he was assailed 
by the bards whom he plundered 
and oppressed. 

The famous warrior, Sir John Tal- 
bot, Lord Furnival, “ the scourge of 
France,” during his viceroyalty of Ire. 
land from 1413to 1419, reducedseveral 
of the Irish chiefs to subjection to the 
English crown ; but although we are 
told he was so much feared abroad, that 
‘“ with his name the mothers stilled 
their babes,” our annals record his 
signal defeat and discomfiture in an 
engagement in Ulster with the clans 
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larly paid every week, and so they 
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come his liegemen, “ more from 
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knights by the hand of the King 
of land on the feast of our Lady 
in March, which in that year fell 
on a Thursday, in the Cathedral 
of Dublin; they watched all the 
Wednesday night in the Cathedral, 
and on the morrow, after Mass, the 
were created knights with much 
solemnity. They were very richly 
dressed, suitable to their rank, and 
on that day dined at the table of 
King Richard.” The contemporary 
French chronicler after having re- 
counted these particulars derived from 
a conversation, with Henri Castide, 
an eye-witness of the proceedings 
in Dublin, details the following dia- 
logue with his informant on this sub- 
ject :—“‘Sir Henri, I readily believe 
you, and would have given a good 
deal to have been there ; but ! wish 
to ask you one thing, which much 
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valiant grandfather who was so much 
redoubted everywhere, could never 
reduce them to obedience, and was 
always at war with them. You have 
said it was brought about by a treaty 
and the grace of God; the grace of 
God is good, and of infinite value to 
those who.can obtain it; but we see 
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few lords now-a-days augment their 
territories otherwise than by force.” 
To this Henri Castide answered—* In 
truth I cannot more fully explain how 
it was brought about ; but it was ge- 
nerally believed by most of our party 
that the Irish were exceedingly fright- 
ened at the great force the kin 
landed in Ireland ; when the Iris 
found so large an army was now come 
inst them they considered it most 
aivtentihe to submit themselves to the 
King of England. When our King 
Richard went to Ireland last year, he 
laid aside the leopards and flowers de 
luce, and bore the arms of St. Ed- 
ward emblazoned, on all his banners: 
these were a cross patence or, on a 
field gules, with four doves argenton 
the shield or banner ; this we heard 
was very pleasing to the Irish and in- 
clined them more to submission, for 
in truth the ancestors of these four 
Kings had done homage and service 
to Saint Edward ; they also considered 
King Richard as a prudent conscienti- 
ous man, and therefore paid their 
homage.” 
On departing from Ireland, Rich- 
ard committed the government to his 
outhful kinsman _ Mortimer, 
eir apparent to the English Crown, 
who accompanied by the Earl of Or- 
mond, ravaged Wicklow and sacked 
the mansion of the O’Byrnes, on 
which occasion the Viceroy made se- 
ven Knights; the achievement was 
however counterbalanced by the loss 
of forty of the chief English, slain 
by the O’Tuahals ; Roger Mortimer 
himself, soon after falling in an en- 
gagement with the O’Byrnes at 
Kenlis, was succeeded as Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the King’s half-brother 
Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey. 
To avenge the death of his kinsman, 
Mortimer, Richard made a second 
expedition to Ireland in 1399 with an 
army as numerous as that which he 
had brought over on his former voy- 
age. Having landed at Waterford he 
passed to Kilkenny and at the head 
of his troops, which suffered dread- 
fully from the attacks of the na- 
tives and the want of provisions, he 
vainly attempted to obtain the sub- 
mission of the Chieftain, Art Mac 
Murragh who styled himself the 
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world he would not submit, but would 
continue the war and endamage the 
King all that he might.” After 
swearing by Saint Edward, that he 
would never depart from Ireland till 
he had taken Mac Murragh, alive or 
dead, the king dislodged his army and 
marched to “Dublin, which, writes 
one of his company, “ is a good town, 
the best in the realm, seated upon 
the sea, and rich in merchandise ; 
where we find such plenty of victuals 
to relieve our army, horse and foot, 
consisting of thirty thousand, or there- 
abouts, that the prices of the same 
did not much increase. During the 
space of six weeks,” continues the 
narrator, “ we remained in Dublin, 
where we lived in joy and delight ; 
but in all that time, by reason of foul 
weather and contrary winds, we never 
heard out of England. At last a 
small bark (the messenger of ill news) 
arrived in the port of Dublin, wherein 
advertisement was brought to the 
king that Henry Duke of Lancaster 
was arrived in England. ‘Sire,’ said 
the messenger to the king, ‘the people, 
without respect of right or e, 
follow Henry with p to take 
your goods, castles, and towns, con- 
quer your land, and depose you; 
therefore it is more than time that 
you were returned unto your realm 
of England.’ At this sorrowful news 
the king grew pensive; and that 
present day being Saturday, he as- 
sembled his council to advise what 
course to take.” At the instance of 
the Duke of Aumarle, the Earl of 
Salisbury was despatched from Dub- 
lin to Wales, to organize there the 
adherents of Richard, who remained 
eighteen days longer in Ireland, 
although at the earl’s leaving he had 
sworn on his life that he would not 
tarry a week after his departure. 
Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, son 
of Henry IV., was in 1401 appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland for twenty-one 
years; and among the Deputies no- 
minated by him was Sir Stephen 
Scroope, who, for his violence and ex- 
tortion while holding the same office 
under Richard II., ‘‘ was sore cried 
ee by the voices of the poor peo- 
ple, insomuch that the lady, his wife, 
hearing of such exclamations, would 
in no wise continue with him there, 
except he would receive a solemn oath 
on the Bible that, wittingly, he should 
wrong no Christian creature in that 
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land, but duly and truly he should 
see payment made for all expenses ; 
and hereof she said she had made a 
vow to Christ so determinedly, that 
unless it were on his firmly pro- 
mised, she could not without peril of 
soul go with him. Her husband as- 
sented, and accomplished her request 
effectually, recovered a good opinion 
for his upright dealing, reformed his 
caterers and purveyors, enriched the 
country, maintained a faithful house ; 
remission for great offences, remedies 
for persons endangered to the Prince 
pardons of lands and lives he grante 
so charitably and discreetly, that his 
name was never recited among them 
without many blessings and prayers ; 
and so, cheerfully they were ready to 
serve him against the Irish upon all 
necessary occasions.” 

The terms on which the Duke of 
Lancaster accepted the viceroyalty of 
Ireland are detailed as follow: he 
was to have seven hundred .men at 
arms and one thousand archers for 
three years ; to have a year’s pay in 
hand, and afterwards be paid every 
half-year; to receive one thousand 
marks per annum for himself, and to 
be paid the charge of transportation 
toand from England ; that a certain 
fund be appointed for their pay ; that 
at the king’s charge he might have a 
family or two out of every parish in 
England to inhabit Ireland ; to have 
himself the power of granting bene- 
fices and of making a Deputy. 

Sir John Stanley, Chief Governor 
of Ireland in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, is described by the 
Irish annalists as a man who gave 
neither mercy nor protection to clergy, 
laity, nor men of science; but su 
jected as many of them as he came 
upon to cold, hardship, and famine. 
His death has been ascribed by the 
native chroniclers to the virulence of 
the satires with which he was assailed 
by the bards whom he plundered 
and oppressed. 

The famous warrior, Sir John Tal- 
bot, Lord Furnival, “ the scourge of 
France,” during his viceroyalty of Ire- 
land from 1413t0 1419, reducedseveral 
of the Irish chiefs to subjection to the 
English crown ; but although we are 
told he was so much feared abroad, that 
“ with his name the mothers stilled 
their babes,” our annals record his 
signal defeat and discomfiture in an 
engagement in Ulster with the clans 
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of Mac Gennis and O'Neill. The an- 
nual sum of £2,667 13s. 4d. allowed 
Lord Furnival for maintaining the 
government of Ireland, although in- 
adequate in amount, was irregularly 
paid, and a memorial is extant, ad- 
dressed to Henry V. by the princi- 
pal Anglo Trish officials, setting 
forth that, to save the land from the 
perils anticipated from his absence, 
they had prevailed on Talbot to defer 
for a time his departure to England, 
whither he purposed proceeding to 
endeavour to obtain the arrears of 
his pay. “We humbly beseech,” 
say the petitioners, “that it would 
please your gracious lordship, of your 
especial grace, to think upon your 
said land, and in the works of cha- 
rity to have mercy and pity upon us 
your poor lieges thereof, who are en- 
vironed on all sides in war with Eng- 
lish rebels and Irish enemies, to our 
continual destruction and _ sorrow, 
and also to provide such a sufficient 
payment for your lieutenant, that he 
may make himself strong enough to 
resist the malice of your enemies on 
this side of the sea, and his soldiers 
able to pay for their victuals and 
other things which they took of your 
faithful lieges for the safety of your 
land and of your poor lieges therein ; 
considering that if your forces be not 
here always so strongly maintained 
and continued without being dimi- 
nished, your Irish enemies and Eng- 
lish rebels, if they may espy the con- 
trary, although they have put in hos- 
tages, and are otherwise strongly 
bound to the peace, yet they will rise 
again into wars. Furthermore, the 
money which your lieutenant doth 
receive for the safe keeping of this 
your land is so little that it doth not 
suffice to pay so much unto the sol- 
diers as is likely to maintain your 
wars here by a great quantity ; by 
reason whereof they can pay but 
little for any things taken from your 
lieges for the sustenance of them and 
their horses, which is to the insup- 
portable charges of your lieges, and 
perpetual destruction of them, if they 
be not graciously succored and reliev- 
ed in that behalf.” 

albot, on relinquishing the vice- 
royalty in 1419, carried with him, 
says an old English writer, “ the 
curses of many, because he being run 
much in debt for victuals and divers 
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other things, would pay little or no- 
thing at all.” Lord Furnival is re- 
corded to have plundered the lands 
of many native chiefs and bards, giv- 
ing, according to the chronicler, no 
protection to either saint or sanc- 
tuary while he abode in Erin. 

Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, father of Edward IV., was in 
1449 removed from the regency of 
France, and appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland, where, by descent from 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, he in- 
herited the Earldom of Ulster, and 
the Lordships of Connacht and 
Meath. The covenant entered into 
by this prince with the king and 
parliament on accepting the vice- 
royalty was as follows :— 

1. That he should be the king’s 
lieutenant of Ireland for ten years. 
2. That to support the charge of that 
country heshould receive all the king’s 
revenues there, both certain and 
casual, without account. 3. That he 
should be supplied also with trea- 
sure out of England in this manner : 
he should have four thousand marks 
for the first year, whereof he should 
be imprested £2,000 beforehand, and 
for the other nine years he should 
receive £2,000 per annum. 4. That 
he might let to farm the king’s lands, 
and place and displace all officers at 
his pleasure. 5. That he might levy 
and wage what numbers of men he 
thought fit. 6. That he might make 
a deputy, and return at his pleasure. 

The amount of revenue received 
from the country by the viceroy 
was but trifling, the greater part 
of the island having been gradually 
recovered by the natives, who instead 
of obeying the English laws, levied 
tribute from the Anglo-Irish settlers. 
The principal efforts of the Duke of 
York during his viceroyalty appear 
to have been directed towards gain- 
ing over to his party—in this great 
struggle with the Lancastrians—the 
chief “Anglo- Irish colonists, numbers 
of whom subsequently fell fighting 
under his standard at the battle of 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire. The pro- 
ceeding of the Duke of York, in pub- 
licly claiming the crown of Eng- 
land from the English parliament, 
appears to have been the result of his 
conference with the Earl of War- 
wick, who, braving the hostile fleet 
in the channel, had crossed to Dub- 
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lin, where a letter of the time de- 
scribes the Dukeas staying, “strength- 
ened with his earls and homagers.” 
Edward IV., on his accession to 
the crown, appointed to the vice- 
royalty his brother George, Duke of 
Clarence, who had been born in the 
Castle of Dublin during his father’s 
government. After his appointment, 
Clarence never passed into Ireland, 
but committed the management of his 
office to deputies. The sword of the 
Lord Justice, it has been observed, 
“if put into the hands of any of the 
native Lords of the Ormondes or of 
the Kildares, was used as an instru- 
ment to avenge their own wrongs, or 
to promote their own interests, rather 
than to execute impartial justice, and 
to promote the welfare of the whole 
country. Such, also, was the case 
during the lieutenancy of any of the 
great English lords who had estates or 
claims on Ireland, such as the great 
Mortimers; and perhaps nothing 
brought the royal authority into 
greater disrepute than the use of it 
by these men as a cover for private 
revenge, or for private gain. Nor 
were the evils fewer if the administra- 
tion of the government was entrusted 
to Englishmen unconnected with this 
country. Men of eminence, so situ- 
ated, would scarcely accept the office. 
We know that Pembridge altogether 
refused it ; and men of inferior rank 
and reputation, when invested with 
deputed and transient authority, were 
scorned by the haughty Irish lords, 
and were freely charged by them, 
and perhaps justly charged, with the 
grossest peculation and malversation. 
The castles of Athlone, Roscommon, 
Rinduin, and Bunratty, say the Irish 
lords to Edward in 1343, were lost 
because his treasures did not pay the 
constables the wages charged in their 
accounts,and they continued tocharge 
for castles and constables after the 
castles had been destroyed. Officials 
liable to such imputations could have 
no moral influence ; and when some 
sturdy and honest man, like Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, who sold his plate 
to pay his soldiers; or when some 
bold and vigorous soldiers, like Sir 
Robert Ufford or Sir Anthony Lucy, 
held the King’s commission, they 
were hampered by the narrowness of 
their allowances, and were thwarted 
by the old peers and ancient officials.” 
A parliament held in Dublin in 
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1461 enacted that as the Castle of 
the King, their sovereign lord, of his 
City of Dublin, in which the courts 
were kept, was ruining and like to fall, 
each court should contribute the sum 
of forty shillings annually towards its 
repair, in addition to three pounds 
yearly from the Exchequer, and twen- 
ty shillings from the Mint ; and that 
all the leads of the aisles of the hall 
should be sold for the same object. 
Six years subsequently a question 
arose as_to the viceroyalty becoming 
vacant by the passing of the Lieuten- 
ant or his deputy from Ireland to any 
of the adjacent islands. The Colonial 
Parliament decided that if the Lieu- 
tenant or his deputy passed into any 
island near Ireland, and returned 
again, such proceeding should not 
render the office void, but that the 
Governor’s authority should still stand 
in full force and effect. 

To endeavour to check the inroads 
of the natives upon the possessions of 
the Anglo-Irish, the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, in 1472, instituted a fraternity 
of men-at-arms, styled the Brother- 
hood of St. George, composed of 
thirteen of the most noble and loyal 
personages of the four shires to 
which the English power was then 
limited, Dublin, Louth, Meath, and 
Kildare. At their annual meeting, 
on St. George’s Day, this fraternity 
was to elect from its members a cap- 
tain for the ensuing year, who was to 
have at his command 120 archers on 
horseback, 40 horsemen, and 40 pages, 
to suppress outlaws and rebels. ‘The 
wages of each archer were paid at 
sixpence per day, and fivepence per 
day for each horseman, with four 
marks yearly. Parliament provided 
for the payment of these two hundred 
men, who constituted the entire of 
the standing forces then maintained 
by the English Government in Ireland. 

The Castle of Dublin was held 
against the Lord Deputy in 1474, by 
its constable, James Keating, prior of 
Kilmainham, who garrisoned it with 
men-at-arms, and broke down the 
drawbridge, which he was subse- 
quently obliged by Parliament to 
repair under pain of losing his priory. 

Lambert Simnel, after his corona- 
tion in state at Christ’s Church, in 
1486, was carried thence to the Castle 
of Dublin “ upon tall men’s shoulders, 
that he might be seen and noted, as,” 
says the old writer, “he was surely 
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an honourable boy to look upon.” On 
this occasion he was attended by the 
Lord Deputy Kildare and many of the 
chief nobility who espoused his cause, 
with the Earl of Lincoln and Lord 
Lovel, who had come over with Martin 
Swart, whom the Duchess of Bur- 
gandy had dispatched to Ireland at 
the head of two thousand Germans to 
aid the partizans of Simnel. 

To apprehend the principal ad- 
herents in Ireland of Perkin War- 
beck, Henry VII.,in 1494, dispatched 
as viceroy, with a force of a thousand 
men, Sir Edward Poynings, during 
whose government was passed the 
noted statute called “Poyning’s Act,” 
subjecting the Irish Parliaments to 
the control of the King of England 
and hiscouncil, the repeal of which was 
effected nearly four centuries subse- 
quently by Grattan and his associates. 

During Poyning’s viceroyalty was 
likewise enacted a statute, that on 
occasion of the office of chief governor 
becoming vacant, ‘‘ none but an Eng- 
lishman, born within the realm of 
England,” should be elected by the 
Privy Council as Justice of Ireland; 
but if no such person were at the 
time to be found within the realm, 
the council was authorized to elect 
two persons of “ English blood and 
surname,” to be justices and governors 
of the country. Another statute of 
the same period ordained that the 
constable of Dublin Castle should be 
“an able and sufficient person of the 
realm of England.” 

Gerald FitzGerald, Earl of Kildare, 
a “mighty man of stature, full of 
honor and courage,” having been at- 
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tainted for espousing the cause of 
Simnel, was imprisoned in London, 
and being “ charged before Henry 
VII. for burning the church at 
Cashel, and many witnesses prepared 
to avouch against him the truth of 
that article, he suddenly confessed 
the fact, to the great wondering and 
detestation of the council, when it was 
looked how he would justify the 
matter ; by ——, quoth he, I would 
never have done it, had it not been 
told me that the archbishop was with- 
in; and because the archbishop was 
one of his busiest accusers there pre- 
sent, merrily laughed the king at the 
plainness of the man, to see him allege 
that intent for excuse which most of 
all did aggravate his fault. The last 
article against him they conceived in 
these terms: finally, all Ireland cannot 
rule this earl; no, quoth the king, 
then, in good faith, shall this earl 
rule all Ireland. Thus was the accu- 
sation turned toa jest, the earl re- 
turned Lord Deputy, and was shortly 
after created Knight of the Garter. 
Kildare, at the head of the Anglo- 
Irish of Leinster, defeated in 1504, at 
Cnoc-tuah in Connacht, the Burkes 
and their southern allies, and on his 
return regaled his soldiers with thirty 
tuns of wine. Four thousand of Mac 
William’s men are stated to have 
fallen at Cnoc-tuah, and it has been 
observed that so loosely were the 
martial affairs of Ireland conducted 
during the reign of Henry VII. that 
this expedition was not made by 
warrant from the king, nor at his 
charge, but solely upon a_ private 
quarrel of the Earl of Kildare. 





